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ARTICLES 


THE HEBREW CONCEPTION OF PERSONALITY IN 
RELATION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD' 


I 


RECENT studies* in Hebrew psychology have made us familiar with 
two important aspects of Hebrew thought, first, that the physical 
body was fundamental, and second, that there was no knowledge of 
a central organ unifying and controlling the rest. First, then, we are 
not to think of mental processes as such in isolation from sense reac- 
tions and bodily feeling. Emergent emotions reveal themselves in the 
snorting of the nose (’aph, nose, also means anger), in flushing or 
paling of the face (Jer. xxx. 6), the clapping of the hands and stamping 
of the feet (Ezek. vi. 11), the lightening of the eyes or of the face 
(Num. vi. 25; Ps. xxxi. 16), the queer feeling at the pit of the stomach 
(Jer. iv. 19), or the rapid beating of the heart (2 Kings vi. 11). Simi- 
larly, external objects and data of experience are known and recognized 
by the physical reactions which they arouse.’ Physical, psychical, and 
spiritual were undifferentiated ; the fundamental thing in man is his 
body.* Secondly, the independent functioning of organs and limbs 
which goes hand in hand with the non-recognition of a central unifying 
organ may be said to imply diffusion of consciousness. Each several 
organ or limb should be pictured as self-operative and capable of 
psychical as well as physical function. The ascription to the eye of 
such qualities as pride, humility, or purity (Ps. cxxxi. 1; Job. xxii. 29 
R.V. mg.; Hab. i. 13) or such feelings as desire, pleasure, and satis- 
faction (Ezek. xxiv. 16; Mic. iv. 11; Prov. xxvii. 20) means that to some 
extent the eye is regarded as having ‘a moral and psychical life of its 


' A paper read to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology on 22 November 
1945. 

* Notably those of P. Dhorme, J. Pedersen, and H. W. Robinson. 

3 e.g., Amos iii. 8, and see Hempel, Gott und Mensch im Alten Testament, 
p. 12. 

4 Even Pedersen, who tends to give more importance than most scholars to 
the ‘soul’ (mephesh) as the centre of personality, can say: ‘Soul and body are 
so intimately united that a distinction cannot be made between them. They 
are more than “‘ united’’: the body is the soul in its outward form’, Israel, I-II, 
p. 171. The impossibility of divorcing mental from physical processes is, of 
course, recognized for all levels of thought, although our own habits of speech 
and thought tend to obscure the dependence between them, Whitehead, 
Modes of Thought, 1938, Lec. VIII, pp. 208 ff. 
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own’. These things must not be taken to be mere metaphors as they 
have become for us." 

In view of these two modes of thought and of the strong sense of 
corporate personality from which the Hebrews only slowly emerged, 
we may well ask whether they had any sense of self-identity and of 
individuality, and if so, wherein it lay ? 

It is consonant with this diffusion of function that Hebrew did not 
readily come to use any one word to express the strong personal or 
reflexive pronoun (such as the Accadian ramanu)* but drew on a 
number of words. The word most frequently so used is mephesh, 
‘soul’.’ Other words, denoting parts of the body, are similarly but 
much less frequently used.* Of these, heart and face may be singled 
out for special mention, the one for its close approximation to nephesh 
in meaning, and the other for its use in speaking of God. ‘Comfort 
thine heart with a morsel of bread’ said the father-in-law in Jud. xix. 
5, and in Prov. v. 12 the sage’s pupil is warned to avoid association 
with the ‘strange woman’ lest he be forced to say, on reflection, ‘How 
have I hated instruction, and my heart despised reproof’.’ One of the 
clearest instances of the use of ‘face’ in this sense is in 2 Sam. xvii. 
11 where the R.V. text reads: ‘And that thou go to battle in thine 
own person’ and the margin, ‘that thy presence (Heb. face) go to the 
battle’. Another is to be found in Exod. xxxiii. 14 ‘and he (Yahweh) 
said, My presence (face) shall go with thee’. The Hebrew, in his 
realism, thought and spoke of himself in terms of that organ which was 
the centre of interest or of operation at the moment; the other organs, 
if they come into reckoning at all, remain auxiliary. Pedersen thus 
speaks of this habit of thought: ‘When, e.g., a man looks at some- 
thing, then the eye at that moment is the particularly active part of 
the soul, but this activity includes the whole of the soul, just as it 


' See H. W. Robinson’s essay in Mansfield College Essays, p. 275. 

? Ungnad, Babylonisch-assyrische Grammatik, par. 11. 

3e.g., Ps. vi. 4. Nephesh occurs about 750 times in the Old Testament: 
200 of these are to be taken as instances of the usage here indicated, in 113 
instances the word may be translated ‘ person’, and in a further 211 ‘life’ i.e., 
the principle of physical life. See Mansfield College Essays, p. 271; K6nig, 
Syntax der Hebrdischen Sprache, 1897, p. 11. Accadian used the cognate 
napishtu less frequently than rdmdnu in this sense. 

4 e.g., bones, eye, face, flesh, hands, head, heart, liver, loins, mouth, spirit, 
(voice). 

5 K6énig, op. cit., Dhorme, Revue Biblique, 1921, p. 391. Briggs, Psalms, 
vol. i, p. 199, commenting on Ps. xxii. 27, says, ‘The heart here stands for the 
man himself, in late usage, confounding leb with nephesh’. 21 instances of this 
usage may be counted. 

® Also Deut. iv. 37, the LXX of Isa. Ixiii. 9, and the refrain of Pss. xliif. See 
K6nig, op. cit., P. Dhorme, op. cit., and the present writer in Expos. Times, 
Sept. 1939. Definition by pronominal suffix is invariable in such cases. 
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reacts upon the whole of the contents of the soul. Therefore the soul 
is at that moment eye’, op. cit., p. 176. The self is, as it were, local- 
ized in the operative organ. 

This ‘fluidity of reference’* from the part to the whole and the 
whole to the part is also further indicated by examination of the usage 
whereby one or other of the two words used of the inner life or being 
of man—heart (/eb) and ‘ soul’ (nephesh)—is coupled or contrasted with 
an external organ or limb in such a way as to express the whole man, 
e.g., heart and hands (Gen. xx. 5), ‘soul’ and eyes (1 Sam. ii. 33).’ 
The more or less regular use of one or other of these two words to 
express the centre of thought, will, and emotional energy indicates 
a feeling after the unity of the individual, but the diffusion of psycho- 
physical functioning amongst the external organs is not thereby super- 
seded.} In view of this usage it is only a rough generalization to say 
that ‘an exhaustive description of human personality was given by 
saying ‘body and soul’ (as in Isa. x. 18)’. Soul and body are linked 
together four times only, whereas with other organs nephesh is linked 
some 25 times and /eb some 100 times. 

Admittedly, the Hebrews only gradually reached a conception of 
the independence and unity of the individual, even as they emerged 
bit by bit from the more primitive ways of thought.’ Although they 
had no suitable word for it, there are not wanting signs that they did 
come to recognize the fact of individual personality. The existence, 
already mentioned, of a number of instances of circumlocution 
for the strong personal pronoun points to some such recognition, 
as does the more or less regular use of heart or soul for the inner 
side of human life. In this connexion a difference of usage between 
nephesh and leb may be noted. Leb as the centre of thought and will 
is used in conjunction with other parts of the body so much more 
frequently than nephesh that one cannot resist the inference that the 
latter is the more comprehensive term and more properly conveys 
the sense of self-hood and individuality.” Nephesh comes as near 

' Phrase used by H. W. Robinson in a slightly different connexion. 

? Cf. also Eccles. xi. 10; Ps. lv. 21; Prov. xxi. 23, &c. 

3 The frequency with which heart is coupled with other parts of the body is as 
follows: flesh (basar) 5, liver 3, palms 5, bowels 2, lips 8, mouth 8, mouth and 
lips 2, eyes 17, eyes and ‘soul’ 1, eyes and ears 3, bones 5, arm 1, flesh and bones 
1, ‘soul’ 26, soul and flesh 1, face 4, kidneys 5, tongue 3, step 1, fingers 1, neck 
1, flesh (sh¢ar) 1, head 1, knees, loins, and face 1, heart and hands, spirit and 
knees 1. Nephesh is used in a similar way but much less frequently, perhaps 
because of its wider connotation. 

4H. W. Robinson, The People and The Book, p. 362. 

5 The persistence of the sense of corporate personality until quite late— 
indeed it was never fully lost—is illustrative of the slow emergence from the 
primitive level. 

° In 200 instances it means ‘self’ and in another 113 it means ‘person’. Its 
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to expressing the essence of human personality as anything in 
Hebrew can." 

This sense of self-identity and individuality is further strengthened 
by the giving of a personal name. ‘Why does everyone as a matter 
of course’, asks R. R. Marett, ‘find himself possessed of a personal 
name?’ ‘ Now self-identification’, he goes on to say, ‘by such homely 
means is bound to enhance the sense of a man’s self-identity.’* Like 
other ancient peoples, the Hebrews attached a great deal of importance 
to the name and in some respects seem to have regarded it as identifi- 
able with the person to whom it was given.) The name was also the 
key to the personality, as is evidenced by Abigail’s caustic comment 
on Nabal: ‘for as his name is, so is he, Nabal is his name and folly 
(ndbal) is with him’ (1 Sam. xxv. 25). The personality of a man 
might be summed up in his name and might even survive in it. It was 
desirable, in the absence of any hope of individual resurrection, for a 
man to earn a‘ good name’ that it might live on in his descendants after 
his death. A man’s personality is somehow wrapped up with his name. 

This raises the question of so-called ‘extensions of the personality’. 
Anthropologists tell us that primitive man did not arrive at any clearly 
defined conception of the individual, that its ‘limits are variable and 
ill-defined’ and that ‘the “appurtenances”’ (clothes, belongings and 
other things that have had contact with the person) are an “extension 
of the individuality”’.* It is true that certain incidents and turns of 
speech in the Old Testament can well be explained in the light of such 
primitive thinking, notably the attempted use of Elisha’s staff to 
restore life (2 Kings iv. 29 ff., though it is to be noted that it proved 
ineffective !), and the implied objectivity of the word and the name, 
but such interpretation ought not to be made the only key to Hebrew 
mentality. An atomic view of personality, such as this might well lead 
to, does not readily fit instances of the extension of personal influence 
by physical contact. Such extension of influence or power beyond the 
individual may be seen in the laying of Moses’ hands on Joshua to 
transfer the ‘majesty’ of office (Num. xxvii. 20-3), or in the placing 
of the hand on the head of the person receiving a blessing (Gen. 
xlviii. 14) or beneath the loins of the person to whom an oath is made 
(Gen. xxiv. 2, 9, xlvii. 29). In very rare instances was the power so 
strong as to be capable of indirect transmission, as it were, through 
use in the plural in this sense goes against the conclusion drawn by Dr. A. R. 
Johnson, The One and the Many in the Israelite Conception of God, p. 12. In 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 2 it occurs in parallelism with heart and flesh. 


* Pedersen, pressing this fact to an extreme, can say: ‘Such as he is, man, 
in his total essence, is a soul’, op. cit., p. 99. 

* The Individual in East and West, ed. E. R. Hughes, 1937, p. 17. 

31 Kings xxi. 8; 1 Sam. xxv 5. 

4 Levy-Bruhl, The ‘Soul’ of the Primitive, p. 127. 
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ARTICLES 5 


contact with the dead bones (2 Kings xiii. 21) or through the staff or 
the mantle (2 Kings ii. 8, 14)." 

It may be said, then, that man, fundamentally, is flesh—an 
animated body (Dr. Wheeler Robinson’s well-known phrase)—a com- 
plex of physical organs and limbs, each playing its part in both physical 
and psychical life, out of which there emerges a sense of self-identity, 
individuality, and personal power. 


II 


These three elements in the Hebrew conception of personality were 
primary factors in the development of awareness and knowledge of 
God. It is true that God Himself may far transcend man’s capacity to 
know Him (‘man shall not see me and live’), and that man’s experience 
of Him may rise far above what he has the power to articulate, but 
nevertheless in both knowledge and articulation man presses on to 
a measure of attainment. In the attempt at articulation, however, 
man is bound to use the categories of thought available to him and 
every now and again strains to break free from them. 

1. The significance of physical sense. We may not dismiss too 
readily as metaphors such descriptions of man’s awareness of God 
as depend on the use of the senses of sight, hearing, and touch (even, 
perhaps we may add, of taste, Ps. xxxiv. 8; cf. Pss. xix. 10, cxix. 103; 
Ezek. iii. 3). Undoubtedly those that have passed into current use 
have become metaphors and symbols,’ and may even have done so 
within the limits of the Hebrew Bible. The basis of human personality 
in Hebrew thought was flesh (and neither spirit nor soul) and, what- 
ever else it may mean, the perplexing phrase in Job xix. 26 cannot 
naturally be translated ‘without my flesh shall I see God’ (R.V. mg.). 
Vision of God, realistically imagined, has come to be a feature of the 
future life, but in the Old Testament it was a potential feature of this 
life, however fraught with danger to mortals and however rare a 
privilege it was conceived to be. On the whole it was a privilege 
accorded in its fullness only to Moses.’ The visions of the prophets 

* See also Pedersen, op. cit., pp. 165, 170, 198, and Bertholet, Das Dynamis- 
tische im Alten Testament, 1926. 

? Cf. Edwyn Bevan, Symbolism and Belief. 

3 Exod. xxxiii. 11; Num. xii. 8; Deut. xxxiv. 10. The tradition in Exod. 
xxxiv of the reflected glory shining in the face of Moses enhances the 
intimacy. It was looked upon as so rare a privilege, however, that one account 
denies him a full frontal view of God’s glory and allows him to see ‘only His 
back .. . i.e., so to say, only the afterglow’ (Driver, Exod., p. 363). On one 
occasion the 70 elders ‘ beheld God, and did eat and drink’ (Exod. xxiv. 11). 
The conversion into metaphor of such visual experience is perhaps to be seen 
most directly in the phrase ‘come to see God’s face’ which came to mean 
simply a visit to the sanctuary. The Masoretes, obsessed by the sense of 
divine transcendence, altered the phrase to make it mean ‘come to appear 
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differed by being, as it were, a degree less intimate and immediate 
(or ‘ personal’) than Moses’. Nowhere is any attempt made to give 
an objective account of the figure of God; the canonical prophets 
offer no details, and even in Ezekiel the only positive note struck is 
that of persistent brightness. We may be entitled to claim that such 
visual experience of God resembled that of seeing bright concentrated 
light as of lightning or fire. This idea certainly underlies the con- 
ception of the glory of God." 

With less frequency but with equal force did the sense of touch 
enter into spiritual experience. Isaiah felt the touch of the live coal 
on his lips, vi. 7, and Jeremiah the touch of God’s hand on his mouth, 
i. g. The hand of God became an element in prophetic inspiration, 
Jer. i. 9, xv. 17; Ezek. i. 3, ii. 9, ili. 14, 22, Vill. 1, Xxxili. 22, XXXvil. 
1, 2; Isa. viii. 11.? 

Hearing was a much more constant feature and naturally lent itself 
to subsequent metaphorical adaptation. Sound is incorporeal and 
suggests movement and power. It was, so to speak, less immediate 
than sight and less dangerous to mortals. ‘Ye saw no form, only ye 
heard a voice’, Deut. iv. 12.3 There was manifold variety. God was 
heard in the garden in the evening, or coming with His host to battle 
and heard in the sound of the mulberry trees (2 Sam. v. 24), or 
speaking to Elijah in the loneliness of retreat (1 Kings xix), or in 
Eliphaz’s own room ‘when deep sleep falleth on men’ and ‘stillness 
and a voice’ was heard (Job iv. 12-16). Interpretation is made the 
more difficult by reason of the well-known fact that Hebrew had but 
one word for thunder, sound, and voice. Before the knowledge of 
secondary causes began to encroach on the spiritual field the thunder 
was the voice of God (Ps. xxix), but even within the Old Testament 
some distinction began to be made; hence we read in Ezekiel of the 
voice of Yahweh ‘like the sound of many waters’, xliii. 2. 


before God’ and committed a solecism thereby. The unaltered phrase has 
remained only in Gen. xxxiii. 10 and Job xxxiii. 26. The altered phrase is 
found in Exod. xxiii. 15, xxxiii. 23, xxxiv. 20, 23, 24; Deut. xvi. 16, xxxi. 11; 
1 Sam. i. 22; Isa. i. 12; Ps. xlii. 3. It is important to note that though the 
Old Testament speaks frequently of the face of God (139 times, apart from 
prepositional uses of panim), very rarely (probably 3 times only) may it be 
translated presence. See the writer’s article ‘The Face of God in the Old 
Testament’ in Expos. Times, Sept. 1939. 

* See the article ‘The Presence of God’ by the writer in Expos. Times, 
Oct. 1945. 

2 The Hebrews seem to have had a vivid and responsive sense of touch: cf. 
Exod. x. 21: ‘darkness which may be felt’, and one recalls the story of Elisha’s 
revival of the widow’s son by contact of limb with limb (2 Kings iv. 34). In 
this connexion may be mentioned the legend that Moses died by the kiss of 
God, which developed out of the Targumic rendering of Deut. xxxiv. 5. 

3 On this see J. Hempel, op. cit., p. 9, n. 3. 
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ARTICLES 7 


The sense reactions involved in awareness of God may well be 
illustrated by Eliphaz’s vivid account of his experience, Job iv. 12-16. 
Such reactions as these, when they are taken up into the experience 
of the prophet, become an important element in prophetic conscious- 
ness. A recent writer, Abraham Heschel,’ finds in the human 
sympathy with the emotions (the pathos) of God, known primarily 
through sense media, the key to the proper understanding of prophetic 
revelation. 

2. Out of this complex of experience there emerged very gradually 
a measure of concreteness in the conception of God. He was known 
through channels of sense and in ways typical of human relationships 
and such bodily organs were ascribed to Him as were appropriate— 
face and eyes for sight, hands, right hand and arm for touch, and 
voice, mouth, and lips for speech and hearing.* This corresponds to 
the diffusion of function among the parts of the body which is so marked 
a feature of human psychology. At no place, however, apart from 
personifications like that of the blood-stained warrior (Isa. lxiti. 1-6), 
does one find more than the barest hint of definite and therefore 
limited corporeality. The clearest such reference is Genesis i. 26, 27, 
‘Let us make man in our image (elem), after our likeness (d‘miith)’. 
It is not true to Hebrew realism to interpret this, as has been done, 
as referring to the capacity to govern the created world.’ The clue to 
its meaning is rather to be found in Gen. v. 3: ‘Adam... begat 
a son in his own likeness, after his image, and called his name Seth.”4 
‘For many generations’, wrote Montefiore, ‘the common belief clearly 
was that Yahweh had a body and a shape: and this shape was probably 
conceived as very similar to—only larger and grander than—man’s. 
Traces of this belief, ending up with mere metaphor, are scattered 
throughout the Hebrew Bible.’ The familiar verse from Auguries of 
Innocence comes readily to mind : 

God appears and God is Light, 
To those poor souls who dwell in Night ; 


But does a human form display, 
To those who dwell in realms of day. 


' Die Prophetie, 1936, p. 98. See also the essay by the present writer in 
Studies in History and Religion, ed. E. A. Payne. 

? The full lists contains some 24-7 words; back (2 words), ear, bosom, 
palm, ‘soul’, eyelid, voice, spirit, apple of eye (2 words), nose, hand, heart, 
loins, mouth, image, lip, finger, arm, right hand, tongue, eye, foot, head, form. 

3 Kohler, Theologie des Alten Testaments. 

4 gelem is also used of the substantial form of idols, Num. xxxiii. 52; 2 Kings 
xi. 18; Ezek. vii. 20, xvi. 17, xxiii. 14; Amos v. 26, and of the models of tumours 
and mice, 1 Sam. vi. 5. Ps. xxxix. 7 is a quite different usage. Only in very 
late Jewish literature does the likeness to God come to have psychical and 
spiritual content only, Wisdom ii. 23. (Moore: Judaism I, p. 448.) 

5 The Old Testament and After, p. 17. 
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God’s form, however, was not for man to behold, except in the rarest 
of circumstances (Deut. iv. 12; Num. xii. 8). It was also strictly 
forbidden to make an image or likeness for the purpose of worship 
(Exod. xx. 4). 

Along with this anthropomorphism went the vivid anthropopathism 
of the Old Testament and both were enriched by the occasional 
personifications of God.” 

There was a reticence in representing the full ‘form’ of God (His 
person, as we might say) which does not seem to have been felt in 
regard to the mention of the several limbs and organs representing 
Him in action. This reticence may have been an instinctive safeguard 
against sterilization in the idea of God and is to be linked with the 
strongly aniconic nature of Yahwism. Yet the fact remains that the 
reality of the presence of God, coupled with an awareness of Him 
that was physical in origin and form, was undiminished and matched 
that universal craving in man for a God who not only hears man’s cry 
to Him but is ready at hand to help. This contrast of reticence on 
the one hand and of concrete reality on the other may be but one 
aspect of the problem that is expressed in another way by Solomon’s 
question : ‘But will God in very deed dwell on the earth? Behold, 
heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee ; how much less 
this house that I have builded!’ 1 Kings viii. 27. The paradox 
involved seems to have led the Hebrews (probably unwittingly) to 
experiment in finding the right speech media for the description of 
God’s person (or personality) as it was apprehended on earth by men. 

3- This leads to the third fact of Hebrew personality, the developing 
sense of individuality and self-hood. Against a background of multi- 
plicity of gods—a common feature of Semitic religion—Israel developed 
a belief in the uniqueness of Yahweh and ultimately in His universal 
sovereignty. Yahweh does not seem ever to have been pictured as 
a corporate person embracing all other gods as, for example, was the 
war-god Ninurta in a text from Assur in which ‘. . . all the important 
deities are listed successively as parts of the body of Ninurta: e.g. his 
face is Heaven; Enlil and Ninlil are his two eyes; the protecting 
goddesses of his two eyes are Gula and Belili (Belit-ilani); his chin is 
Ishtar of the stars; his lips are Anu and Antum; his tongue is Pabilsag ; 
his gums are the vault of heaven and earth; his ears are Eaand Damkina; 
his skull is Adad; his forehead is Shala; his neck is Marduk; his throat 
is Sarpanitum ; his breast is Nabu—and so on down to the lower ex- 


* Cf. also Job iv. 16; Ps. xvii. 16. 

* For anthropopathisms see Jer. ix. 23; Isa. lx. 10; Zeph. iii. 17; Isa. xvii. 
13; Deut. xii. 31; Jer. xiv. 19; Ps. cvi. 40; Lev. xx. 23; Exod. xx. 5; and for 
personification, Gen. iii. 8, xi. 5; Exod. iv. 24; Judges v. 4, 5; Isa. Ixiii. 1-6; 
Mic, i. 2f.; cf. Kéhler, Theologie des Alten Testaments, 1936, pp. 4 ff. 
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ARTICLES 9 


tremities’.’ Even the multiplicity of ‘forms’ in which God manifested 
Himself on earth seems to resolve itself into a sequence rather than into 
a composite group.* They arose out of the need and desire to express 
the self-hood and presence of God, but it was inevitable that the basic 
element in God’s personality should be sought elsewhere than in 
a body of flesh.3 One way was not far to seek, viz. the use of nephesh 
and kindred words with the force of strong personal pronouns. That 
is how the term ‘ face of Yahweh’ comes to be used of the ‘ presence 
of Yahweh’, but it should be noted that there are only three instances 
of this—one of the three being by reconstruction from the LXX— 
namely, Exod. xxxiii. 14; Deut. iv. 37; and Isa. lxiii. g (LXX). In 
effect it means Yahweh Himself, in person.‘ Another way lay in the 
use of the name of Yahweh. The very name YAHWEH is expressive of 
individuality and personality. Just as a man’s name may sum up and 
express his whole personality, almost objectively, so God’s name came 
to be the expression of His whole personality or being—His earthly 
presence. The phrase ‘to call upon the name’ undoubtedly long 
retained some of the magical element with which it came into use, 
and it was clearly felt that the solemn use of the divine name assured 
God’s presence (Exod. xxxiv). In pursuit of this idea we may perhaps 
say that wherever the idea of the name occurs in a theophanic con- 
nexion it carries with it the sense of God’s immediate presence, as in 
Exod. xxiii. 20 f., where Yahweh’s name is said to be in the Angel. In 
Deuteronomy we read of ‘the place which the Lord thy God shall 
choose to cause his name to dwell there’. This conception of the 
relationship between God and His sanctuary is limited almost entirely 
to passages where the Deuteronomic editor’s hand can be traced or 
where there is possibility of Deuteronomic dependence.’ Beyond this 
the ‘name’ conception occurs only in Isa. xxx. 27. May it not be 
said that it came into use, remained for a while and served its turn, 
and then fell into disuse? It was the way in which the Hebrews for 
a time expressed the personal presence of Yahweh. It was God’s 
earthward self. Was it identical with God or was it an ‘extension of 


' Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 165. 

* The concept of corporate personality best explains the relationship between 
Yahweh and His prophets or His worshippers (H. W. Robinson, ‘ The Council 
of Yahweh’, 7.T.S. 1944, and A. Causse, Du Groupe Ethnique a la Communauté 
Religieuse) rather than God in Himself (against A. R. Johnson, op. cit.). 

3 The contrast between men and God is strongly felt in Isa. xxxi. 3; Gen. 
vi. 3; 2 Chron. xxxii. 8; Jer. xvii. 5; Pss. lvi. 5, lxxviii. 39, ciii. 14-17; Job x. 4, 
9; see Pedersen, Israel, pp. 176 ff., and Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testa- 
ments, i. 106, 107. 

+ Fr. Nétscher, Das Angesicht Gottes Schauen, p. 47. 

‘ For full list see Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 141; Carpenter and Harford 
Battersby, The Hexateuch, i, p. 205. 
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His personality’? The Hebrews in their use of it probably meant 
God Himself as far as He could be known to men and be present 
to them.’ 

Of the kindred and more specialized conceptions of Angel, Glory, 
Wisdom, and Spirit only the last named persisted with any strength 
and remained in use to be handed on to Judaism and Christianity, 
although all of them have passed into metaphorical use. The Angel, 
as is well known, is but a pale reflection of the anthropomorphic 
presence of God and, apart from later literary uses, is very largely 
coniined to the two Pentateuchal narratives J and E. It was Ezekiel, 
as far as we can tell, who coined the use of the word Glory to express 
the apprehensible presence of God on earth. It has for its basic 
element that awe-striking brilliance as of fire or lightning which was 
so marked a feature of theophanic experience. Ezekiel was followed by 
the Priestly writers and here and there elsewhere in post-exilic books. 
The Wisdom books, approaching the problem from a different angle, 
find in the Wisdom conception one that brings together both the 
universal and the particular, both the cosmic-creative and the national- 
redemptive elements in God’s earthward dealings. In these ways and 
severally did the Hebrews crystallize their consciousness of God’s 
presence and personality. Woven into this ever-changing surface and 
yet going much deeper in validity and in usefulness is the idea of the 
Spirit of God. Unlike the ideas so far mentioned, it persists, more or 
less, throughout the whole Old Testament, often conveying little more 
than the sense of power—an outward thrust, as it were, of the person- 
ality of God—but now and again expressive of the full personality of 
God. The personality of man was conceived in terms of a body 
animated by God’s inbreathed, life-giving spirit, whilst the personality 
of God came to be expressed in terms of that animating power itself. 

We have travelled far from the realm of anthropomorphism in its 
simple sense of the corporeal presence of God, but there is a common 
bond that holds both that and the spirit conception in the forefront of 
our religious thinking. Both are dynamic. 

Of Israel’santhropomorphism Professor G. Ernest Wright says: 3 ‘ Her 
God was no abstract idea or principle. He was a living, active, powerful 
God. Hence, anthropomorphism in Old Testament religion was the 
very reason for its dynamic and virile character.’ And of the Spirit of 
God Dr. H. W. Robinson wrote: ‘Where God is present, He is always 


* The term used by Dr. A. R. Johnson in The One and the Many in the 
Israelite Conception of God, following Levy-Bruhl. 

2 F. Stier, Gott und sein Engel im Alten Testament, 1934, p. 70, regards 
‘name’ in Exod. xxiii. 21 as having ‘einen abgeblassten, fast pronominalen 
Sinn’. 

3 The Challenge of Israel’s Faith, 1944, p. 66. 

















ARTICLES II 


active, and no word gathers up His activity more completely than 
this word ruach. Yahweh’s presence among His people means that 
His ruach is in their midst (Hag. ii. 4, 5, LXX)’." 

L. H. BROCKINGTON 


LE ‘SANCTA SANCTIS’ EN OCCIDENT 


PART II 


C. Autres témoignages possibles en faveur du S.S. en Espagne? 


(1) Le De Cognitione baptismi de S. Hildephonse. La courte note 
de Dom Feérotin sur le Vicit leo et ses rapports avec le S.S. com- 
portait deux parties distinctes :* nous venons d’examiner la premieére, 
nous passons maintenant a la seconde. Mais la phrase de D. Férotin 
est certainement ambigiie et nous oblige 4 considérer attentivement le 
passage du De cognitione baptismi auquel il renvoie, au cas ou Saint 
Hildephonse témoignerait déja du S.S. 

De cognitione baptismi, cap. xix: De apertitione januae fidei. 


‘Jam cum reseravit ille januam fidei . . . salvabitur. 
post acceptionem Spiritus sancti in participio corporis Christi se 
crediderit Christus. Et videbit librum illum sanctae auctoritatis 
apertum, quem clausum in mysterio sigillis septem aperuit idem 
victor Leo de tribu Juda (Apoc. v. 5). Qui liber totius sanctae 
Scripturae apertus est, quia intelligentia ejus hominibus revelatur 
a Christo, qui solus in se suscepit, atque compleri voluit, quae ad 
salutem humani generis complenda ordinavit atque praescivit. 
Signa autem ejus septem haec sunt: 
primum incorporatio, 
secundum nativitas, 
tertium passio, 
quartum mors, 
quintum resurrectio, 
sextum gloria, 
septimum regnum. 
Quae signorum adapertio haec est generis humani plena redemptio ; 
ad quam qui venit, hoc ordine venit.”3 
Dans ce chap. xix du De cognitione baptismi, saint Hildephonse fait 
bien allusion au texte: Vicit leo de tribu Juda, mais il s’agit la simple- 
ment d’une citation de l’Apocalypse (v. 5): il n’est nullement question 
d’un texte liturgique quelconque. 


* The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit, p. 11. 
* Voir plus haut, vol. xlvi, p. 176. 
3 P.L., xcvi. 119-20. 
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Il est vrai que les noms attribués par Hildephonse aux sept sceaux 
du livre scellé (cf. Apoc. v. 1) sont ceux-la mémes que la liturgie 
mozarabe a donnés aux sept parcelles de l’hostie au moment de la 
fraction,’ mais rien dans les paroles d’Hildephonse n’indique qu’il 
fasse allusion certaine aux sept parcelles de la fraction. Pas davantage 
il n’y est question du S.S. 

Pour confirmer tout ceci, il suffit de savoir que saint Hildephonse 
ne fait que reproduire une forme d’exégése qui remonte, a travers 
l’espagnol Apringius (milieu du vi* siécle), jusqu’a saint Hilaire ( + 367), 
pour le fonds de l’interprétation, et méme jusqu’a l’oriental Méthode 
d’Olympe (+311). Dans le Prologue sur son traité* des Psaumes, 
lévéque de Poitiers déclare que les prophéties messianiques étaient 
un livre scellé (no. 5), jusqu’a ce que parat Celui qui est la clef de 
toute l’Ecriture, cette clef de David dont parle l’Apocalypse (iii. 7). 
Puis il ajoute : 


*‘Clavem igitur David habet, quia ipse per haec septem signacula quae 
de corporalitate ejus, 
et passione, 
et morte, 
et resurrectione, 
et gloria, 
et regno, 
et judicio 
David de eo in psalmis prophetat, absolvit : aperiens quod nemo 
claudet .. .’ 


Quelques lignes plus loin, il cite le passage de l’Apocalypse sur le 
livre scellé (v. 1-5), y compris le texte: ecce vicit leo de tribu iuda.... 
Aprés quoi il continue ainsi : 


‘Sed vicit leo de tribu Juda et radix David, librum et signacula 
eius aperire, quia solus septem illa quae superius docuimus signacula, 
quibus liber clausus est, per sacramentum corporationis suae et 
divinitatis absolvit . . .’3 


Or, il est bien évident que saint Hilaire ne songe a décrire aucun 


* Et cela, depuis au moins le x1® siécle; cf. Lib. Ord. 239, note 1. L’on n’a 
pas d’attestation liturgique du rite des sept parcelles qui soit antérieure au xI® 
siécle, mais le rite lui-méme pourrait étre plus ancien. 

*I1 ne saurait s’agir ici, comme pour saint Hildephonse, d’instructions 
données aux néophytes pendant I’octave de Paques. 

3 *Prologus in libr. Psalmorum’, no. 6; P.L., ix. 236-7. Saint Grégoire-le- 
Grand nous donne comme un écho affaibli de cette doctrine: il n’énumére 
que cing des mystéres christologiques, sur les sept que cite Hilaire. Cf. In 

zech., lib. ii, hom. 4, no. 19; édition des Mauristes, t. i des ceuvres de 
S. Grégoire, col. 1350-1. 
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rite liturgique quelconque.' Dés lors, il y a toute vraisemblance pour 
que saint Hildephonse, qui reprend substantiellement les mémes 
comparaisons qu’Hilaire, depuis la Clavis David jusqu’au Vicit leo, 
n’envisage pas non plus le rite liturgique du Vicit leo mozarabe, pas 
davantage celui du S.S.? 

Il en est exactement de méme, au 1x¢ siécle encore, dans la longue 
lettre d’Etherius et Beatus 4 Elipand de Toléde (au no. 111, pour la 
citation du passage de |’Apocalypse sur le livre scellé; au no. 113, 
pour les noms des sceaux).3 

Il eit été interessant de trouver dans le passage de saint Hilde- 
phonse une allusion, méme éloignée, au S.S.; c’en eit été le plus 
ancien témoignage connu pour |’Espagne. Mais une critique sérieuse 
ne permet pas de le retenir comme tel. 

(2) La paténe du VI¢ siécle dont nous avons déja parlé* mérite 
attention a cause de son époque assez ancienne. Nous avons suggéré 
comment le Vicit leo qui y est gravé ne peut pas étre le prélude sacer- 
dotal au S.S. ou le début de la formule de commixtion au Temps 
Pascal: il lui manque la réponse du cheeur: Qui sedes super Cherubim, 
etc. Par ailleurs, il semble que si l’on avait voulu graver le texte de 
la formule de commixtion, l’on edit plutét choisi les parois du calice. 
Il est donc plus vraisemblable que l’inscription de la paténe reproduit 
le texte, complet dans sa courte étendue, de l’antienne Ad confractionem 
panis que |’on chantait 4 deux messes du Temps Pascal. 

Dans tous les cas, comme il n’est pas certain que cette inscription 


* Pas davantage Apringius, malgré une affirmation hative de Dom Férotin, 
jetée en note a l’endroit de son édition d’Apringius (Apringius de Béja, Son 
commentaire de l’ Apocalypse, Paris, Picard, 1900) ow |’évéque espagnol parle 
des sept sceaux (p. 32). 

Tout ceci sera étudié plus en détail dans une étude sur les sept parcelles de 
l’ancienne fraction mozarabe. Dés maintenant |’on notera simplement que 
Dom Férotin lui-méme semble avoir congu quelque doute sur ‘l’évidence de 
allusion’ au rite particulier de la fraction mozarabe qu’il croyait avoir 
reconnue dans le texte d’Apringius. En effet, lorsque quatre ans plus tard il 
publia son fameux Liber Ordinum, et qu’ il signala soigneusement (col. 239, n. 1) 
les variantes du rituel M donnant le nom des sept ‘signacula’ de la fraction 
et leur ordre exact conformément au texte d’Apringius, Dom Férotin garda 
alors un silence prudent et ne prononga méme pas le nom d’Apringius dans 
tout son ouvrage, pas plus que dans son Liber Sacramentorum paru en 1912. 

2 Remarquons, en passant, que le fait de donner 4 chaque sceau du livre 
scellé la signification d’un des mystéres de la vie du Christ n’est pas d’origine 
espagnole, et que le nom si spécial du premier (corporatio) se trouve déja sous 
la plume de saint Hilaire. I] est également vraisemblable, qu’a l’origine, les 
parcelles de la fraction dans le rit mozarabe ont dia étre rigoureusement au 
nombre de sept (elles l’étaient encore au x1® siécle ; cf. rituel M du Lib. Ord., 
239, note 1), et que, par conséquent, les neuf parcelles du missel de Ximénés 
(col. 118 et 557; mieux dans Pérez, Devocionario muzdrabe, pp. 138-58 et les 
fig. 4-8) sont d’origine tardive, ou du moins différente. 

3 P.L., xcvi. 963-4. 4 Voir plus haut, vol. xlvi, p. 176. 
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soit celle de la formule de commixtion au Temps Pascal,’ l’on agira 
sagement en se comportant avec réserve.* 


(3) Le IV* concile de Toléde (633), can. 18, fait allusion au rite de 
la commixtion en ces termes: ‘... sed post orationem dominicam, 
et conjunctionem panis et calicis, benedictio in populum sequatur?.. .’ 
Malheureusement il ne cite pas la priére qui accompagnait la com- 
mixtion. Le S.S. existait-il alors en Espagne, et était-il déja devenu 
un simple élément de la formule pour la commixtion? La chose est 
possible, mais rien dans le texte du can. 18 ne permet de le soup- 
gonner. 


(4) La note marginale du Rituel B du Liber Ordinum, col. 239.' 


* L’on ne s’étonnera pas de voir un texte de |’ Apocalypse’ transformé en 
piéce de chant dés le vi® siécle. Lorsque le 1v® concile de Toléde, en 633, dé- 
crétera (can. 17) qu’il faut recevoir l’Apocalypse parmi les livres canoniques 
et en extraire des lectures liturgiques durant le temps pascal, il ne blamera pas 
usage d’en transformer certains versets en piéces de chant; aucun concile 
antérieur non plus ne |’avait interdit: les termes du can. 17 laisseraient méme 
entendre que la réception de l’Apocalypse comme livre canonique était déja 
chose faite depuis un certain temps dans plusieurs églises d’Espagne. L’an- 
tienne Vicit leo a donc pu exister antérieurement a la formule Vicit leo prélude 
au S.S. pendant le temps pascal, ou du moins, indépendamment de cette 
formule. 

* Avec d’autant plus de réserve qu’il n’est pas du tout certain que le vase 
décrit par Dom Férotin soit réellement une paténe. Pourquoi Dom Férotin, 
contre son habitude, n’a-t-il pas donné les références nécessaires qui permet- 
traient de contrdéler la rectitude de ses déductions? Nous avons fini par trouver 
que le vase dont il s’agit ‘est un monument en bronze, d’époque wisigothique 
(v1®-vii® siécle). C’est un vase accompagné d’un bassin; le vase est supporté 
par un pied bas et orné, a la partie supérieure, au-dessus de la panse, d’un 
bandeau portant un ornement de convention. Le bassin est plus digne d’at- 
tention. I] est supporté par un pied bas et présente un renflement central 
orné d’une étoile, et entouré d’un bandeau.. .’ (H. Leclercq, D.A.C.L., t. 
viii, col. 2531). C’est dans Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
vol. xviii (1900-1), p. 364, qu’il faut, de préférence, aller chercher les dessins 
de ce bassin. (On peut aussi consulter O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of Early 
Christian Antiquities, London, 1901, p. 108, no. 541.) On ne voit pas sur quoi 
s’est appuyé Dom Férotin pour transformer ce bassin de bronze en ‘ paténe’. 
Par contre, M. Dalton parait dans le vrai en voyant plutét 1a un bassin destiné 
a laver les mains du prétre (Proceedings, p. 365) et accompagné de |’aiguiére 
assortie. D’un autre cété, H. Leclercq, qui connaissait bien l’ouvrage de Dom 
Férotin, n’a pas suivi, sur ce point, l’interprétation donnée par son ancien 
confrére (D.A.C.L., loc. cit.). D’ailleurs, inscription Vicit leo de tribu Iuda 
radix David se rencontre sur nombre d’objets fort différents (amulettes, clous 
magiques, etc. Cf. D.A.C.L., ‘Leo de tribu luda’, t. viii*, col. 2526-31). 
Seulement, ici, la présence de |’ Alleluia final, sur l’inscription, est spéciale, et 
indique, comme nous en avons déja dit un mot, p. 176, note, non le texte de 
l Apocalypse, mais celui de l’antienne liturgique espagnole. 

3 Acta conciliorum . . . Paris, t. iii, 1714, col. 584. 
4 Cf. col. 233, n. 1. 
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Cette note que le copiste a placée en face de l’oraison dominicale, 
laquelle précéde la commixtion, est ainsi congue : 

‘Septima vero ultima oratio, qua Dominus noster discipulos suos 

orare instituit, dicens: “‘ Pater noster, qui es in celis”. In qua etiam 

septem petitiones continentur, propter eternam vitam adipiscendam, 
ut consortio sanctorum iungamur.’ 

Les derniers mots de cette note marginale ne seraient-ils pas une 
allusion voilée, tant au rite de la commixtion (appelée conjunctio 
panis et calicis, en Espagne’) qu’aux paroles mémes Sancta sanctis? 
La chose est possible. 

Or, la lettre de ces notes marginales du Rituel B étant généralement 
empruntée au De eccl. off. de saint Isidore, l’on aurait un indice assez 
ancien concernant l’existence du S.S.en Espagne. Mais, précisément, 
l’incise ut consortio sanctorum iungamur fait complétement défaut dans 
le passage correspondant de s. Isidore, comme aussi dans la lettre 
d’Etherius et Beatus a Elipand.* En attendant de la rencontrer dans 
quelque source ancienne, il faudra donc ne la considérer que comme 
un texte du méme Age que le Rituel B, c’est-a-dire du x1* siécle. 


Ainsi donc, nous n’avons pu trouver le S.S. en Espagne, de fagon 
certaine, qu’a partir du x1® siécle (x*, si l’on admet, avec les éditeurs 
de l’Antiphonaire de Leén, que ce ms. est du x® siécle). Mais cela 
doit tenir, pour une bonne part, au fait que la plupart des mss. 
liturgiques mozarabes actuellement connus ne sont pas antérieurs au 
x®-xI® siécle. 

D’un autre cété, cependant, les diverses formules de S.S. que nous 
livrent ces manuscrits, ne peuvent guére remonter, telles quelles, aux 
premi€res origines du rit: elles sont manifestement évoluées et méme 
assez gravement transformées, ainsi que nous l’avons dit, pp. 168-9. 
C’est ce qui nous porte a croire que, si le S.S. a existé en Espagne 
au v—vi® siécle, il n’y est certainement pas arrivé sous la forme ot 
nous l’y trouvons au xI°. 

C’est pourquoi nous estimons trop sévére l’opinion de W. C. Bishop 
qui ne verrait volontiers, a l’origine du S.S. espagnol, rien de plus 
qu’une pratique de dévotion privée;* ce jugement est basé sur des 
données trop tardives. 

S’il reste exact que nous n’avons aucun témoignage, direct ou 
indirect, pour établir l’existence du S.S. espagnol avant le x® ou le 


* Ou encore: ‘coniunctio corporis et sanguinis D. n. I. C.’, dans les diverses 
formules manuscrites du S.S. 

? Voir les textes cités en entier par D. Férotin, Lib. Ord., 233-4, note. 

3 The Mozarabic and Ambrosian Rites, 1924 (Alcuin Club Tracts, xv), 
p. 42, nm. 1. 
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x1® siécle, et si, par conséquent, il nous est impossible de savoir quelle 
forme il pouvait revétir a l’origine, ce n’est la qu’un argument négatif, 
l’argument du silence des sources, toujours faible et délicat 4 manier. 


IV. EN FRANCE 


A. Le témoignage des manuscrits 


Dom Marténe avait déja signalé la présence du S.S. dans deux 
missels manuscrits a l’usage de l’église d’Angers : 


(1) ‘In pervetusto codice insignis ecclesiae Andegavensis ad 
hostiae in calicem immissionem leguntur haec verba : 
Sanctum cum sanctis: haec sacrosancta commixtio, etc.’ (sic). 


(2) ‘In altero vero ejusdem ecclesiae missali : 
Sancta cum sanctis et commixtio Corporis et Sanguinis Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi prosit edentibus et bibentibus in vitam 
aeternam. Amen. 

Deinde haec subjungitur rubrica: Hic det pacem.’ 


1 


L’enquéte commencée par Dom Marténe a été récemment élargie 
par M. le chanoine V. Leroquais, dans son catalogue: Les sacra- 
mentaires et les missels manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de France, 
Paris, 1924. Ila constaté l’existence du S.S. dans des sacramentaires 
ou missels de Gellone, Reims et Angers; en voici le détail : 


‘66. Sacramentaire de Gellone.’ x1® siécle. 

Bibliotheque municipale de Montpellier, MS. 18. 
fol. 5¥. ‘Pax Dominis.s.v. ... Agnus Dei. . .’ (en marge et d’une 
autre main, mais de la méme époque : 

‘Sancta cum sanctis et coniunctio corporis et sanguinis D. n. I. C. 
sit edentibus et bibentibus in vitam eternam.’)—‘ Placeat tibi, sancte 
Deus, Trinitas, sacrificium quod oculis tue magestatis (sic) . . .”3 


105. Missel de Reims. x11® siécle, 17 moitié. 

Bibliotheque municipale de Reims, MS. 218 (C. 124). 
fol. 121°. ‘ Hic mittitur corpus in sanguinem. 

Sancta cum sanctis et coniunctio corporis et sanguinis D. n. I. C. 
sit omnibus salus edentibus et bibentibus in vit. et. A.’4 


139. Missel de Reims, x1i* siécle, 2° moitié. 

Bibliothéque municipale de Troyes, MS. 1951. 
fol. 63°. ‘Deinde ex parte quam retinuit consignet calicem in modum 
crucis. Pax Domini s.s.v. Et c.s.t. Agnus Dei. I1I1.—Fiat unitio 
et consecratio c. et s. D.n. I. C. nobis et omnibus percipientibus in 
remissionem omnium peccatorum in vit. et. A.—‘ Dum corpus Christi 
mittit in calicem. Sancta cum sanctis, et coniunctio corporis et san- 


* De antiquis Ecclesiae ritibus, lib. i, cap. iv, art. ix, ed. Antwerpiae 1763, t. i, 


p. 151. 

* Différent du Sacramentaire gélasien de Gellone, du viii® siécle, contenu 
dans le cod. Paris, B.N. lat. 12048. 

3 Tome i, p. 158. 4 Tome i, p. 227. 
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guinis D.n.1I.C, sit omnibus salus edentibus et bibentibus in vit. 
et. A.—63”.’ ‘ Antequam det pacem. Deus qui es pacis omnium 
dominator .. .”" 
193. Sacramentaire d’Angers, x1I°-x11I° siécle. 
Nantes, Bibliotheque du Musée Dobrée. 
Fol. 76’. ‘Pax Domini s.s.v..... Agnus Dei . . . Fiat commixtio 
et consecratio corporis et sanguinis D.n. I. C. accipientibus (d’une 
autre main: ‘ nobis’) in vit. et.—Hec sacrosancta commixtio corporis 
et sanguinis D.n. 1. C. fiat omnibus sumentibus . . .—‘ Sancta cum 
sanctis et coniunctio corporis et sanguinis D. n. I. C. prosit edentibus 
et bibentibus in vit. et. A.—Habete vinculum pacis et caritatis ut 
apti sitis sacrosanctis misteriis.”* 

Dans ces différents textes relevés par Dom Marténe et M. Leroquais, 
il est facile de constater que la formule S.S. proprement dite, que 
nous avons tenu a placer dans son contexte immédiat, est partout 
a peu prés la méme. La voici, réduite a ses traits les plus communs, 
les variantes étant reléguées en note: 

Sancta cum sanctis et* coniunctio’ corporis et sanguinis D.n. I. C. 

sit® edentibus et bibentibus in vitam aeternam. Amen.’ 

Par ailleurs, cette formule est substantiellement identique a la 
premiére formule wisigothique® ; et, sauf que rien ne permet d’affirmer 
si elle est dite ou non en silence, elle en a les mémes caractéristiques, 
soit: absence de réponse du peuple ; signification de formule sacerdo- 
tale pour la commixtion, accentuée encore par le maintien de l’étrange 
particule cum (dans tous les témoins) ; absence d’élévation des ‘ Sancta’ ; 
enfin, multiplicité étonnante de formules diverses. La formule fran- 
¢aise appelle donc les mémes remarques que l’espagnole (voir plus 
haut, pp. 167-8); il y a cependant cette différence profonde: tandis 
que le S.S. espagnol fait partie de la messe wisigothique et mozarabe, 
le S.S. frangais, au contraire, s’insére dans la messe romaine. 

Par une coincidence curieuse, aucun des manuscrits donnant la 
formule frangaise n’est antérieur au XI® siécle, qui est aussi l’époque 
de la plupart des formules espagnoles connues. 

L’on peut donc parler de parenté réelle entre les formules des deux 
pays. Mais, quant a savoir lequel a exercé son influence sur le voisin, 
ou si, simplement, il ne s’agit que d’une imitation bénévole, l’on ne 
peut le déduire de nos documents. 


* Tome i, p. 284. * Tome ii, p. 1. 3 Sancta] Marténe': Sanctum. 

4 et) Marténe' remplace et par haec sacrosancta. 

5 coniunctio]) Marténe': commixtio. Tous les autres ont coniunctio. 

® sit] Marténe* et Nantes: prosit. Reims 218 et Troyes 1951 intercalent 
omnibus salus avant edentibus. 7 Amen] Montpellier 18 omet Amen. 

* Voir plus haut, p. 167. Celle du second missel de Reims (cod. Troyes, 1951) 
parait étre plus en rapport avec la seconde formule mozarabe, grace a |’allusion 
a la rémission des péchés contenue dans la priére ‘ Fiat unitio .. .’ qui précéde 
immédiatement le ‘ Sancta cum sanctis ...’. 

XLVII Cc 
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Et s’il n’est pas possible non plus d’affirmer avec certitude l’existence 
du S.S. en France, antérieurement au x1® siécle, du moins pouvons- 
nous peut-étre le présumer, du fait de l’existence de ce rite dans les 
Tles Britanniques au v® siécle: sans doute un pays voisin comme la 
Gaule a da servir d’intermédiare, sinon de modeéle. 

Ce qu’il faut admettre sans craindre de se tromper, c’est que la 
formule francaise, tout comme l’espagnole, est extrémement évoluée, 
défigurée méme, si on la compare 4 celles des liturgies orientales ; 
d’ot l’on peut inférer raisonnablement que, dans l’hypothése ou le 
S.S., tant francais qu’espagnol, aurait existé dans les deux pays, dés 
lorigine (1v°-v® siécle), il devait certainement se présenter sous une 
forme tout autre que celle ou nous le saisissons au xI* siécle. 

Seuls, des documents encore 4 découvrir pourraient nous révéler 
ce qu’était cette forme. 


B. Le missel imprimé de Reims 


A Dom Marténe encore, nous sommes redevables de |’indication 
suivante (méme référence que plus haut, p. 16, n. 1): 

‘In missali etiam anno 1491 ad usum ecclesiae Remensis jussu 

Petri De la Val archiepiscopi edito, haec praemittuntur: Sancta 

cum sanctis, et conjunctio Corporis et Sanguinis Domini nostri 

Jesu Christi sit omnibus salus edentibus et bibentibus in vitam 

aeternam. Amen.’ 

Cette formule étant exactement semblable a celle des deux missels 
manuscrits de la méme église de Reims, du x11 siécle, signalés par 
M. Leroquais,' appelle les mémes remarques ; elle montre également 
que les éditeurs de 1491 n’ont rien innové, mais se sont conformés a 
la tradition de leur propre église, plusieurs fois séculaire sur ce point.’ 


C. Autres témoignages possibles en faveur du S.S. en France? 


(1) La vie de saint Euverte. Il n’y a pas a faire’ état d’un passage 
de la vie de s. Euverte, évéque d’Orléans, au Iv® siécle, vie écrite au 
1x® siécle seulement? par le sous-diacre Lucifer, et dans laquelle il est 
question d’une triple élévation a la messe, au moment de la fraction, 
du moins d’aprés la rédaction imprimée dans les Acta Sanctorum des 
Bollandistes, au tome iii® de Septembre.‘ Si le S.S. existait déja en 
Gaule a cette époque, il serait certainement en connexion intime avec 
le rite de l’élévation mentionné dans ce passage. Mais rien, dans le 
texte, ne fait allusion directe ou indirecte au S.S. 


* Voir plus haut, p. 17. * Le Missale Remense, 1770, n’a plus le S.S. 

3 D’aprés Mgr. Duchesne, Fastes épiscopaux de l’ancienne Gaule, t. ii, 1910, 
P. 459 et p. 460, n. 1. 

4 Ed. Palmé, p. 56, 2° col. (voir variantes, p. 45, 1°7¢ col.). Ce texte est 
également cité par D. Cabrol, en D.A.C.L., art. ‘ Elévation’. 
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Par ailleurs il existe, de cette vie de s. Euverte, une rédaction 
meilleure* publiée par les Bollandistes dans Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum latinorum .. . in bibliotheca Nationali Parisiensi, t. ii, 1890, 
p- 312, ss., et dans laquelle le passage qui nous intéresse (pp. 317-18) 
est rédigé de facon trés différente, de telle sorte que I’élévation dont 
il est question a lieu non pas au moment de la fraction, mais lorsque 
le prétre est sur le point de prononcer les paroles de la consécration. 

Si donc ce second texte est préférable au premier, il ne saurait plus 
étre question d’y chercher un rapport quelconque avec le S.S., lequel 
n’a jamais été en relation directe avec le moment de la consécration. 

(2) Le ‘ Trecanum’ de la messe gallicane. Dans sa longue note sur le 
Sancta sanctis de la messe mozarabe actuelle (P.L., Ixxxv. 561), 
Lesley a émis l’avis que la formule espagnole devait comporter, 
a lorigine, une réponse du peuple, réponse en forme de doxologie 
comme en Orient. II se basait sur ce fait que, dans la messe gallicane 
telle qu’elle est décrite dans les Lettres de saint Germain de Paris 
(+576), 4 un moment situé entre la communion et la fin de la messe, 
on chante un morceau que Germain appelle ‘7recanum’, et qui 
présente assez bien, d’aprés |’énigmatique description qu’il en donne, 
les dehors d’une doxologie trinitaire.* 

On notera encore que W. C. Bishop, dans une lettre adressée a 
Brightman, émettait une opinion semblable, qui nous a été rapportée 
par A. E. Burn, dans son ouvrage Niceta of Remesiana, 1905, p. xcvii. 

Opinion séduisante, mais qui n’est pas sans soulever de sérieuses 
difficultés. Tout d’abord, qu’est-ce exactement que le ‘ Trecanum’? 
Nulle part les Lettres de s. Germain ne le disent, ni ne permettent de 
l’entrevoir. C’est s’avancer beaucoup que d’affirmer sans preuve, 
comme fait Mgr. Duchesne, que le ‘7recanum’ gallican est tout 
simplement le chant Gustate et videte, a trois versets, de la liturgie 
mozarabique.’ Il est plus sir de reconnaitre, avec Dom Wilmart, que 
le texte précis du ‘ Trecanum’ nous échappe.* 


* Cf. Mgr. Duchesne, ibid. 

* P.L., Ixxii. 94. Edition récente par J. Quasten, Expositio antiquae liturgiae 
gallicanae Germano Parisiensi ascripta, dans Opuscula et Textus, Munster, 1934. 

3 Origines du culte chrétien’, 1920, p. 238. Mgr. Duchesne ne fait, du reste, 
que s’approprier l’opinion du P. Lebrun (Explication de la Messe, éd. Liége- 
Paris, 1777, tome iii, dans la dissertation consacrée 4 décrire la liturgie d’Es- 
pagne, pp. 330-1), mais en négligeant les précautions rédactionnelles par 
lesquelles l’ancien oratorien présentait sa pensée comme simplement probable. 

Plus soucieux, sur ce point, d’indiquer les vraisemblances, le P. Thibaut 
(L’ancienne liturgie gallicane, 1929, pp. 72-4) reprend l’exposé du P. Lebrun, 
en le prolongeant méme d’une originale considération sur le chiffre du psaume 
xxx111®, considération malheureusement plus subtile que convaincante. Du 
moins, ces trois auteurs s’accordent-ils en n’essayant pas de rechercher dans 
le ‘ Trecanum’ gallican des traces d’une réponse du peuple au S.S. 

4D.A.C.L., art. Germain (Lettres attribuées @ s.), t. vi, col. 1089. 
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Ensuite, 4 quel moment était-il chanté? En le faisant l’équivalent 
du Gustate, Mgr. Duchesne le transforme en chant de communion; 
mais alors, ce n’est plus le moment d’une réponse du peuple au S.S., 
lequel a précédé la communion, peut-étre méme la fraction. Ici 
encore, Germain n’a rien dit du moment précis ot s’exécute ce chant. 

Enfin, tant qu’on ne possédera pas le texte du ‘ Trecanum’, il sera 
toujours imprudent d’épiloguer sur son contenu." 

(3) Il resterait 4 faire valoir quelques indices, mais bien légers. 

Le fait que, dans la Gaule du vie siécle, la partie du sanctuaire 
d’une église est appelée ‘ Sancta sanctorum’, par exemple dans le can. 
4 du deuxiéme concile de Tours (567), n’inclut pas nécessairement 
l’existence du S.S. dans ce pays; ce n’est probablement qu’un cas, 
entre cent, de l’adaptation au langage chrétien, du vocabulaire biblique 
relatif 4 l’ancien temple de Jérusalem. 

De méme la mention, dans les Lettres du pseudo-Germain (vut- 
viul® siécle), de la fraction et de la commixtion, rites si intimement 
liés au S.S. dans les autres liturgies, n’est malhereusement accom- 
pagnée d’aucune allusion au S.S. 


Ainsi donc, en France comme en Espagne, l’on ne connait pas, 
pour le moment du moins, d’attestation certaine du S.S. qui soit 
antérieure au xI® siécle. Comme en Espagne aussi, les formules 
frangaises, telles qu’elles apparaissent aprés le x1® siécle, sont trop 
évoluées pour pouvoir étre contemporaines des origines du rite du 
S.S., a supposer que celui-ci ait fait son apparition en France au 
Iv°-v® siécle, par exemple, pour, de 1a, émigrer vers les Iles Britan- 
niques. Mais, comme pour |’Espagne également, il est permis d’espérer 
découvrir, le temps aidant, des témoignages plus anciens et plus 
purs du S.S. 


V. DANs LES AUTRES Pays D’OcCIDENT 


A. En Afrique du Nord 


Le Pére J. B. Thibaut croyait avoir trouvé le S.S. en Afrique. Il 
écrivait'en 1923: 

‘Saint Cyprien semble bien nous indiquer le fondement scripturaire 

du Sancta sanctis en invoquant avec insistance le passage des 

Proverbes (ix. 1-6) sur la Sagesse divine comme un témoignage 

prophétique de la fondation de |’Eglise et l’institution du sacrifice 

dominical . . .”? 


* L’on sait que des recherches récentes ont montré que les Lettres en question 
ne sont pas de s. Germain de Paris, mais d’un auteur anonyme de la fin du 
vue siécle ou du début du vii®. Voir surtout Dom Wilmart, art. cité; 
A. Gaudel, ‘Le probléme de |’authenticité des Lettres attribuées 4s. Germain de 
Paris’, dans Revue des Sciences Religieuses vii, 1927, pp. 299-300. 

* La liturgie romaine. Paris, 1923, p. 95. 
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Mais, dans les passages auxquels il renvoie (Testimoniorum, Lib. ii. 
2; P.L. iv. 7264; Epist. \xiii ad Caecilium, de sacramento dominici 
altaris ; ibid., 389), il est bien impossible d’y soupgonner la moindre 
allusion au Sancta sanctis, pas davantage a son fondement scripturaire, 
encore que la citation des Proverbes puisse étre interprétée par les 
chrétiens comme une trés belle invitation 4 communion. Du reste, 
si telle était l’opinion du P. Thibaut en 1923, il s’est déjugé lui-méme 
en 1929, dans L’ancienne liturgie gallicane, p. 87, ou il exclut formelle- 
ment ‘des liturgies latines d’Afrique, d’Espagne et des Gaules . . . la 
formule célébre du Sancta sanctis . . .’, ce qui est de nouveau inexact 
en ce qui concerne |’Espagne et les Gaules, comme nous |’avons vu 
plus haut." 

Aussi-bien existe-t-il un indice positif, paraissant exclure la présence 
du S.S. en Afrique, au moins vers la fin du v® siécle. L’on sait que 
le passage de Niceta de Remesiana, que nous avons analysé au début 
de cette étude, a été vite connu et exploité par les Africains Victor de 
Vite (De persecutione africana, iii. 23; P.L. \viii. 234) et le Pseudo 
Vigile (De Trinitate, lib. x; P.L. xii. 298; cf. Dom Morin, ‘ Formules 
liturgiques orientales en Occident aux Iv®—v® siécles’, dans Rev. Bénéd., 
xl. 1928, p. 131 et n. 1). 

Or nos deux Africains interpolent assez fortement le texte de Niceta, 
en y insérant a tort une citation du triple Sanctus de la Messe. La 
meilleure explication de cette interpolation doit étre cherchée dans le 
fait qu’en Afrique, a la fin du v® siécle, l’on n’avait aucune idée du 
passage des liturgies orientales visé par Niceta. D’ou il faut conclure 
que, ou bien le S.S. était inconnu en Afrique 4 cette époque, ou du 
moins, que la réponse du peuple au S.S. y était tellement différente de 
celle citée par Niceta, que des auteurs ecclésiastiques avertis n’en avaient 
pas reconnu la nature exacte. 


B. A Milan 

Monseigneur Duchesne croyait fermement que le S.S. avait existé 
autrefois 4 Milan; il écrit, en effet, que ‘le Sancta sanctis a disparu 
aussi’ du rit ambrosien.* Mais, de cette affirmation, Mgr. Duchesne 
n’a donné aucune preuve, pas méme le plus léger indice. Il semble 
plutét qu’il ne fait, sur ce point, que continuer a tirer les conclusions 
de sa thése d’aprés laquelle toutes les liturgies latines, autres que la 
romaine, auraient re¢u le plus clair de leurs formules d’un seul centre 


' Au sujet du S.S., le P. Thibaut renvoie a son article ‘ L’élévation symbole 
de l’Unité’, dans la revue L’ Eucharistie, nov-déc. 1924, pp. 548-52, dont nous 
n’avons pu prendre connaissance. Mais, depuis que le Rev. W. C. Bishop a 
publié sa remarquable étude ‘ The African Rite’ (7.T.S., xii, 1913, pp. 250-77), 
il n’y a guére d’espoir de rencontrer en Afrique le S.S., dont il n’a méme pas 
prononcé le nom. 

* Origines du culte chrétien, 5° éd., p. 235. 
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liturgique, et que ce centre ne serait autre que Milan, principalement 
en ce qui concerne la transmission des rites d’origine orientale." Dés 
lors que Mgr. Duchesne constatait la présence du S.S. en Gaule et 
en Espagne, il était clair, pour lui, que cette formule ne pouvait venir 
que de Milan; Milan devait donc posséder le S.S. au tv® siécle. 

Il est plus prudent, croyons-nous, de se borner a constater que, 
d’une part, l’on n’a pas de témoignage pour l’existence du ‘S.S. a 
Milan au Iv® siécle* et que, d’autre part, les manuscrits liturgiques 
du rit ambrosien, qui sont malheureusement postérieurs au x® siécle, 
n’en font aucune mention, ni ne permettent de soupgonner qu’il se 
soit produit quelque transformation sur ce point, 4 Milan, au cours 
des temps. 


C. A Rome 

Il serait, certes, extrémement intéressant de savoir avec certitude 
si Rome a connu autrefois le S.S. Mais, dans l'état actuel de nos 
connaissances, il semble que rien ne permette de l’affirmer, voire méme 
de le présumer raisonnablement. 

(1) Impossible, tout d’abord, de faire état de la Traditio Apostolica 
d’Hippolyte (écrite vers 215-20). C’est bien a tort que l’on dit quel- 
quefois que la messe romaine donnée par Hippolyte contient le S.S.3 
En réalité, le texte le plus ancien que I’on en connaisse, celui de la 
version latine, s’arréte avec la fin de l’anaphore consécratoire. Com- 
ment s’achevait la messe romaine au temps d’Hippolyte? Il ne nous 
l’a pas dit. Quant aux priéres additionnelles, y compris le S.S., qui 
sont données par la version éthiopienne, elles n’ont absolument rien 
de commun avec le caractére et le style si personnel d’Hippolyte: 
elles ont probablement leur origine dans quelque source égyptienne, 
postérieure a l’ceeuvre d’Hippolyte.* Il n’y a donc pas lieu de s’y 
arréter davantage. 

(2) La lettre Ad Gallos episcopos, n. 6, du pape Sirice (384-99), 
contient un passage qu’il y a lieu de considérer :5 


‘6. De his itaque tribus gradibus, quos legimus in Scripturis, 
a ministris Dei munditia praecepta est observari, quibus necessitas 
semper in promptu est. Aut enim baptisma tradendum est, aut 
offerenda sunt sacrificia. Numquid immundus ausus erit contami- 
nare quod sanctum est, quando quae sancta sunt, sanctis sancta sunt ? 
Denique illi, qui in templo sacrificia offerebant, ut mundi essent, 


* Ibid., chap. iii. §§ 1 et 2. 

* Aucun indice de ce rite dans les écrits si nombreux de saint Ambroise. 

3 Comme I’a fait I. Ziadé, Dict. Théol. Cath., xi*, col. 1463. 

4Cf. R. H. Connolly, The So-called Egyptian Church Order, Cambridge, 
1916 (Texts and Studies, vol. viii, no. 4), Appendix B, p. 177 et n. 1; G. Dix, 
The Apostolic Tradition of Saint Hippolytus, London, 1937, p. 12. 

5 Nous remercions vivement Dom R. Hugh Connolly qui a bien voulu 
attirer notre attention sur ce texte. 
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toto anno in templo, solo observationis merito, permanebant, domus 

suas penitus nescientes.’' 

Cette lettre a été longtemps discutée, mais rien n’oblige absolument 
a en nier l’authenticité.* Du passage que nous venons de citer, l’on 
peut inférer vraisemblablement que Sirice, aussi bien qui les évéques 
gaulois 4 qui il s’adresse, avait quelque connaissance du rite du Sancta 
sanctis ; il faut méme se hater d’ajouter que nous serions en droit de 
voir la un écho des plus clairs du S.S., si par ailleurs l’on était sar 
que Rome possédait le S.S. au iv® siécle: la est précisément la 
question. 

Jusqu’a preuve positive de l’existence du S.S. a Rome a cette date, 
il y a place, en effet, pour une autre explication du passage de Sirice. 
Au moment ou celui-ci écrit, le S.S. est déja connu et pratiqué au 
moins en Syrie, depuis un demi-siécle environ ; il est méme probable 
qu'il s’est aussi implanté en Dacie et en Grande-Bretagne dés la fin 
du quatriéme siécle, puisque Niceta de Remesiana et Fastidius ne 
semblent pas envisager leur S.S. comme étant d’importation récente 
en leurs provinces respectives. C’est plus qu’il n’en faut pour que, 
a Rome, centre déja des principales affaires ecclésiastiques, l’on ait eu 
connaissance du rite si frappant qui avait cours en Orient au moment 
de la communion, et qui peut-étre s’était deja répandu dans plusieurs 
régions du patriarcat romain. 

Et si le pape d’alors sait, par ailleurs, que ses correspondants ont 
une connaissance analogue, rien n’empéche qu’il y fasse allusion dans 
sa lettre. L’on se gardera donc prudemment d’affirmer, de ce seul 
passage de Sirice, que Rome et les Gaules pratiquaient le rite liturgique 
du S.S. dés la fin du tv® siécle.} 


* Epist.x,n.6. P.L. xiii (éd. 1845), col. 1185 B. 

* Nous reproduisons ci-aprés, texte et notes correspondantes, le jugement 
nuancé que J-R. Palanque a émis sur ce sujet dans Histoire de I’ Fglise depuis 
les origines jusqu’a nos jours, publiée sous la direction de A. Fliche et V. Martin, 
t. iii, 1936, pp. 482-3: ‘La lettre Ad Gallos a suscité de longues controverses : 
on l’a attribuée tantét a Innocent IT au v® siécle, tantét a4 Sirice; son plus 
récent éditeur la présente comme une réponse de Damase a une consultation 
du concile de Valence, en 374.* Cette conjecture n’a pas été acceptée par 
tous **: elle a du moins pour elle certaines vraisemblances *** ; ceux qui ne 
l’adoptent pas la reportent au temps de Sirice, ce qui n’en modifie guére la 
portée. Les évéques gaulois ont consulté ‘l’autorité du Siége apostolique’ 
pour connaitre la loi et les traditions; le pape leur répond . . .” 

* Babut, La plus ancienne décrétale. Paris, 1904. 

** En particulier par Getzeny, Stil und Form der dltesten Papstbriefe, diss. 
Tubingue, 1922; et par Caspar, op. cit., p. 217 et p. 262. 

*** Elle est acceptée par Duchesne, dans Revue Historique, t. 1xxxvii, 1905, 
p. 278, et par Batiffol, Le Siége apostolique, p. 98 et suiv.’ 

3 Il n’y a pas lieu de faire état du passage de la lettre de Sirice 4 Himére de 
Tarragone (Epist. 1, no. 9; P.L. xiii. 1138), ou il n’est question que du 
‘Sancta sanctorum’ de \’ancien temple juif. 
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(3) Le sacramentaire dit Léonien contient deux oraisons dans 
lesquelles l’expression ‘Sancta sanctorum’ parait devoir s’appliquer 
a l’Eucharistie et soutenir, du moins 4 premiére vue, quelque rapport 
avec le S.S. Voici la premiére : 


‘ MENSE SEPTEMBRI, XXVI, v. Item alia. 

Sanctorum Domine sancta deferimus quae cum in omnium iustorum 

tibi commemoratione sint placita multo magis in angelicae venera- 

tione substantiae grata tuis adspectibus esse confidimus.’* 

De par sa disposition dans le sacramentaire, comme de par son 
contenu, cette priére est la secréte d’une messe en l’honneur de 
l’archange saint Michel; elle fait allusion, de plain pied, a l’acte 
liturgique par lequel les ‘ Sancta sanctorum’ sont apportés sur |’ autel.’ 
Cet acte, ainsi rappelé dés le début d’une secréte, peut-il étre autre 
que celui de l’offertoire qui vient d’avoir lieu? Si réellement il s’agit 
des offrandes des fidéles, maintenant disposées sur l’autel en vue de 
la consécration, il faut admettre que l’expression ‘Sancta sanctorum’ 
leur est appliquée par anticipation ou assimilation, ce qui est du reste 
fréquent dans le langage de toutes les liturgies: on considére donc 
les Sancta comme étant déja |’Eucharistie.2 A moins que l’on ne 
préfére supposer que la sainte Eucharistie était effectivement apportée 
sur l’autel ou prés de l’autel, 4 ce moment méme, sous la forme de 
ces ‘Sancta’ que le pape avait salués 4 son arrivée dans le sanctuaire 
(voir Ordo Romanus 1) et qui, depuis le début du Canon étaient placés, 
selon une conjecture de Mgr. Batiffol,* sur la paténe que portait un 
acolyte, derriére les diacres. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, l’expression ‘ Sancta sanctorum’ appliquée ainsi 
aux offrandes des fideles, laisse probablement entendre que l’on avait, 
a Rome, une certaine connaissance platonique du S.S. et de la significa- 
tion qu’on lui attachait en certaines régions du monde chrétien. A 
elle seule, cependant, l’expression ne saurait suffire a attester l’usage 
liturgique du S.S. lui-méme a Rome. 


' Edition Ch. L. Feltoe, Sacramentarium Leonianum, 1896, p. 108; Muratori, 
Liturgia Romana vetus, Venise, 1748, t. i, p. 409. 

* Tl est assez normal qu’une secréte ancienne fasse allusion a |’acte de 
l’offrande ou a celui de la déposition des dons sur |’autel, en des termes tels 
que: munera deferimus, hostias offerimus, offerimus dona, hostias immolamus, etc. 
Nous renvoyons seulement ci-aprés a celles des secrétes du Leonianum dans 
lesquelles cet acte est caractérisé par le verbe deferimus: éd. Feltoe, p. 6, lig. 1; 
8, 10; 19, 11; 35, 2; 41,24; 51, 15; 69, 26; 73, 19; 93, 16; 155, 27; 157, 1. 

3 On sait que l’expression ‘ Sancta’, a elle seule, désigne déja |’ Eucharistie ; 
point n’est besoin d’attendre l’époque des Ordines Romani pour la rencontrer: 
elle figure dés le Leonianum, p. ex., p. 91, lig. 17, de l’édition Feltoe: ‘ Sancta 
tua... proficiant ad salutem...’ On sait aussi qu’en Afrique, dés le 11 
siécle, on employait le mot ‘ Sanctum’ dans le méme sens. Cf. Tertullien, De 
Spectaculis, 25. 

* Legons sur la Messe, 1927, p. 88. 
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Il faut en dire a peu prés autant de la seconde oraison léonienne, 
une secrete également : 


“MeEnse Sepremsri, XXVIIII, un. Jn ieiunio. 
Aufer a nobis Domine quaesumus iniquitates nostras ut ad sancta 
sanctorum puris mereamur sensibus introire.’' 


Au premier abord, l’expression ‘ sancta sanctorum’ de cette secréte, 
ne saurait désigner, bien que dans un sens figuré, que cette partie du 
temple de Jérusalem appelée le ‘Saint des Saints’, et des lors, 
semblerait n’avoir aucun rapport avec notre rite du S.S.; d’autant 
que le verbe introire, rapproché de sancta sanctorum, rappelle trop bien 
les termes de |’Ecriture, en particulier les divers passages de l’Epitre 
aux Hébreux, ix. 1-12, ou il est question de |’ ‘entrée’ du grand- 
prétre, une fois |’an, dans le ‘Saints des Saints’, ou de celle du Christ 
dans le sanctuaire céleste: ‘introivit semel in sancta... .’ Cette premiére 
impression est encore accentuée lorsqu’on se souvient que le sacra- 
mentaire grégorien a transformé cette authentique secréte léonienne, 
légérement retouchée, en une ‘oratio quando levantur reliquie’,* et 
surtout, que le missel romain prescrit la récitation de cette priére au 
moment ou le prétre monte a |’autel ,> immédiatement avant l’oraison 
Oramus te, dans laquelle il est question des reliques des Saints ren- 
fermées dans I’autel. 

A la réflexion, cependant, comment admettre facilement qu’une 
secréte ancienne fasse allusion 4 un déplacement local et personnel du 
prétre et de ses ministres, méme pris en un sens figuré? Est-ce 1a une 
image familiére aux secrétes romaines? Aussi nous parait-il plus 
simple de voir en cette pri¢re Aufer a nobis une demande en vue de 
la préparation a la communion, et dans |’ ‘entrée’ dont il y est ques- 
tion, une approche spirituelle résultant de dispositions morales aptes 
a conduire a l’union au Christ dans |’Eucharistie. 

Cette vue s’appuie d’abord sur le fait qu’il n’est pas rare de ren- 
contrer des secrétes léoniennes comportant des demandes en vue de 
la communion, voir p. ex., dans l’éd. Feltoe, p. 27, lig. 23; 112, 17, 


' Feltoe, op. cit., p. 127; Muratori, op. cit., p. 430. 

? Edition Lietzmann, no. 194; éd. Wilson, p. 117. 

3 La priére est déja assignée, A cette méme place, dans la messe dite de 
Flacius Illyricus, 1x® siécle (?). Voir texte dans Marténe, De antiquis Ecclesiae 
ritibus, lib. i, cap. iv, art. 12, Ordo iv. 

Le texte de cette méme priére est aussi entré dans une triple antienne 
gallicane Miserere ... Aufer a nobis .. . Exaudi, chant de supplication et de 
pénitence, existant en Gaule dés le 1x® siécle (cf. A. Gastoué, ‘Le chant 
gallican’, série d’articles parus dans la Revue du Chant grégorien, 1937-9; 
tirage-a-part, Grenoble, 1939, pp. 17-19); mais ici, il est assez difficile de 
savoir quelle signification les centonisateurs de cette antienne attachaient a 
expression: ‘ad sancta sanctorum introire’: il est plus probable qu’ils ont 
choisi la piéce surtout 4 cause des premiers mots: Aufer a nobis, Domine, 
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et surtout 134, 7.’ Elle s’appuie encore sur le sens du verbe introire 
avec la préposition ad; alors que les exemples bibliques relatifs a 
l’entrée dans le Saint des Saints nous donnent le verbe introire in, au 
contraire nous avons dans l’oraison léonienne introire ad, qui n’a 
jamais le sens d’accés matériel dans un lieu, mais d’accession, princi- 
palement morale, auprés d’une personne. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, méme si l’on reconnait a l’expression ‘sancta 
sanctorum’ de notre oraison un sens eucharistique, l’on n’est pas 
fondé pour autant a conclure 4 !’existence du rite liturgique du S.S. 
a Rome, au temps du sacramentaire léonien, mais simplement, comme 
pour le cas de l’oraison précédente, 4 admettre que les liturgistes 
romains n’ignoraient pas cet usage, ni la signification qu’il avait dans 
les lieux ou il était recu. 

Il y aurait lieu de faire les mémes remarques concernant les allusions 
au ‘ Sancta sanctorum’ que l’on pourrait rencontrer chez les écrivains 
romains, p. ex., dans les Lettres de saint Grégoire, lib. x, epist. xxxv, 
Ad Eulogium patriarcam Alexandrinum, ou encore lib. xi, epist. xlv. 


D. Dans I'Italie du Sud 

Si lon descend de Rome vers |’extrémité sud de I'Italie, l’on 
y rencontrera, 4 une certaine époque, le S.S., mais ce sera dans des 
milieux soumis 4 |’influence byzantine ou 4 celle d’émigrés grecs, et 
la présence de ce rite n’aura alors rien d’étonnant, mais rien de romain 
non plus. Voir J. Goar, EvyoAdyiov, Paris, 1647, p. 103; 2° éd. 
Venise, 1730, p. 89.! 

L’on n’aura pas plus de succés en faisant appel a la fameuse 
‘Liturgie de Saint Pierre’, dont la plus ancienne traduction en grec 
a été élaborée seulement au x® siécle, au dire de son dernier éditeur, 
H. W. Codrington, The Liturgy of Saint Peter, 1936, p. 106,' qui 
reconnait d’ailleurs dans le S.S. de cette Liturgie une des nombreuses 
infiltrations byzantines, ou du moins l'une des adaptations de la messe 
latine aux exigences orientales (p. 45). 

Mais depuis l’ouvrage de M. Codrington, la question des sources 
de la Liturgie de Saint Pierre a été trés soigneusement reprise par le 
iniquitates nostras. Par ailleurs, ils dépendent du texte grégorien (mentibus, au 
lieu de sensibus du léonien) ; méme remarque pour la messe de F. Illyricus. 

* Auxquelles on peut encore ajouter les cas suivants: p. 10,1. 21; 10, 31; 
24,1; 25, 23; 27, 20; 28, 4; 28, 24; 110, 5; 133, 21, etc. 

* Edition des Mauristes, t. ii, col. 1065 c. 3 Ibid., col. 1128 D, 

4 D’aprés un manuscrit ainsi décrit, p. 100 (2° éd., p. 85): ‘ Aliud exemplar 
Chrysostomianae liturgiae qua Monachi Graeci in Occiduis partibus Rome, 
Campaniae, Calabrie, Apuliae, Siciliae et aliis utuntur, é vetusto Dom. Basilii 
Falascae Crypte Ferratae Archimandrita transsumptum’ (sic). 

S Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen und Forschungen herausgegeben von Dr. P. 
Kunibert Mohlberg und Dr. Adolf Rucker. Heft 30. Miinster in Westfalen, 
1936. 
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Pére J. M. Hanssens, S. J., ‘La liturgie romano-byzantine de Saint- 
Pierre’, dans Orientalia Christiana Periodica, iv, 1938, pp. 225-58 ; 
V, 1939, pp. 103-50. Le résultat le plus important de l'étude du 
P. Hanssens est d’avoir mis fortement en doute |’existence méme, 
non pas des documents relatifs 4 la Liturgie de Saint Pierre, mais de 
la réalité rituelle que ces documents sembleraient attester ; en d’autres 
termes, il y a lieu désormais de se demander sérieusement si la sainte 
Messe a jamais été célébrée selon le rit décrit par cette soi-disant 
‘Liturgie’. Il est plus conforme aux faits mis en lumiére par le 
P. Hanssens, de conclure que nous sommes en présence de documents 
de cabinet, purement académiques, rédigés par des byzantins résidant 
en Italie du sud, dans un but de polémique et non de réalisation 
pratique, et cela dans le courant du x® siécle seulement. L’on voit 
combien est réduite la portée de cette prétendue infiltration byzantine 
du S.S. dans la messe latine. 


Puisqu’il n’est pas sir du tout que le S.S. ait jamais existé 4 Rome, 
ne peut-on, du moins, remplacer la certitude par l‘hypothése ? C’est 
ce 4 quoi s’évertuent tous ceux qui, tel Adrian Fortescue, tiennent 
absolument 4 ce que le S.S. n’ait pas été inconnu a Rome. Bien que 
Fortescue reconnaisse l’absence de témoignage positif, il fait néanmoins 
appel a |’ ‘universalité’ d’une telle coutume pour inférer, de la, qu’elle 
‘devait’ aussi exister a Rome: 

‘There is no evidence that Rome ever had this exclamation. It 

was used in the Gallican and is still in the Mozarabic rite. (See 

references to other rites, p. 338, n. 1.) It seems probable that so 
universal a custom existed once at Rome too and disappeared in the 
rearrangement of this part of the Mass.”’ 

Tout cela est vite dit. Monseigneur Duchesne aussi croyait que le 
S.S. avait ‘disparu’ du rit milanais, conformément a sa these d’aprés 
laquelle les rits ‘ gallicans’ (i.e. gaulois, espagnol, celtique) n’avaient 
pu se constituer définitivement que par le canal de Milan. 

Fortescue parle de |’ ‘ universalité’ du S.S. Mais c’est précisément 
ce qu'il faudrait d’abord établir. La revue que nous faisons en ce 
moment ne nous permet pas de parler d’universalité du S.S. en 
Occident 4 aucune époque, pas méme aux Iv®-Vv° siécles.* 

Le méme Fortescue rend responsable de la ‘disparition’ du S.S. 
a Rome, le réarrangement opéré par saint Grégoire dans cette région 
de la messe. Ceci encore est vite affirmé. Le fait que la fraction (et 
l’élévation qui la précéde) était, 4 Rome avant saint Grégoire, a la 

* A. Fortescue, The Mass, 1912, p. 359. 

* Lorsque le breton Fastidius écrivait, au début du v® siécle: . . . ‘praefa- 
tionem sacerdotum NOSTRORUM, Sancta sanctis .. .,’ il semblait bien avoir 
conscience que le S.S. n’existait pas partout, en dehors de son pays, a cette 
époque. 
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méme place que dans le rit gallican ne suffit pas a prouver la présence 
du S.S. a Rome,’ pas plus que le rejet de la fraction aprés le Pater, 
par saint Grégoire, selon la mode byzantine, ne prouverait a lui seul 
l’adoption 4 Rome du S.S. oriental. 

En fait, l'on n’est sir que d’une chose, c’est que le S.S., tant 
oriental que gallican, n’a pas été adopté par saint Grégoire: son 
sacramentaire ne le comporte pas, ni n’en laisse supposer la présence. 
L’on peut méme aller au-dela et avancer que, au temps de saint 
Grégoire comme antérieurement a lui, Rome ne pouvait guére songer 
a adopter le S.S., puisqu’il y avait alors, dans le centre de |’ Italie, un 
rite trés spécial et qui eit fait double emploi—en grande partie du 
moins—avec le S.S.: nous voulons parler de cette admonition diaconale 
* Si quis non communicat, det locum’, dont est témoin saint Grégoire 
lui-méme (Dialogues, ii. 23), pour l’époque de saint Benoit (premiere 
moitié du vi® siécle) et dans la région qu’habitait celui-ci (Italie du 
centre). L’admonition est faite ‘juxta morem’: elle n’est pas d’intro- 
duction récente. 

Il s’agit la d’un renvoi, vers la fin de la messe, d’une certaine caté- 
gorie de personnes, renvoi qu’il ne faut pas confondre avec celui des 
catéchuménes, lequel avait lieu avant l’offertoire: en effet, les deux 
religieuses qui, d’aprés le récit de saint Grégoire, sont alors expulsées 
de l’église, ne sont plus des catéchuménes. Le renvoi spécial dont il 
s’agit ici affecte ceux des fidéles qui, pour une raison ou pour une 
autre, ne communient pas ce jour-la et, probablement aussi, mais 
selon une coutume tout a fait particuli¢ére 4 Rome,’ la catégorie des 
Pénitents admis quand méme a assister a la messe des fidéles (puisqu ‘ils 
sont baptisés), jusqu’au moment de la communion exclusivement. 
L’instant précis de ce renvoi spécial n’est pas indiqué par saint 
Grégoire, mais il est possible de déduire des termes dont il se sert, 
que ce renvoi avait lieu 4 un moment placé entre la consécration} et 
la communion, probablement plus prés de cette derniére. 

Or, le S.S., la ot il existait, avait déja pour résultat, sinon pour 
but avoué, d’inviter les fidéles 4 scruter leur conscience avant de 
communier et, indirectement, de leur interdire |’accés 4 la communion 
s’ils ne s’en reconnaissaient pas dignes.* Le S.S. aurait donc été 


* D’autant que I’on n’est pas encore certain de la présence du S.S. en Gaule 
au VI® siécle. 

* Cf. H. Leclercq, en D.A.C.L., art. ‘Pénitents’, col. 255. 

3*. .. quae dum oblatio pro eis fuisset immolata et a diacono juxta morem 
clamatum est ut non communicantes ab ecclesia abirent . . .’ (Dialog. ii. 23. 
Ed. des Mauristes, t. i, col. 253c). L’on sait qu’un vestige actuel de la 
monition: ‘Si quis non communicat, det locum’, rapportée par s. Grégoire, 
subsiste encore dans le Pontificale Romanum, a |’ordination des Exorcistes, 
dans l’admonition du début. Cf. P. de Puniet, Le Pontifical Romain, t. i, p. 148. 

* Et cela, dés l’antiquité. Lire, p. ex., l’impressionnant commentaire que 
saint Jean Chrysostome donne du S.S. dans son homélie xvi sur l’Epitre aux 
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pratiquement a Rome un doublet de la monition diaconale Si quis non 
communicat, det locum, doublet dont il est prudent de n’admettre 
l’existence que sur témoignage formel.’ 


Conclusion 

Le S.S. se rencontre de facgon certaine en Occident dés le début du 
ve siécle, d’une part, dans les Provinces Danubiennes, de l'autre, 
a l’extrémité du patriarcat latin, dans les [les Britanniques. Dans ces 
deux régions, le S.S. ne parait pas étre une innovation récente, ni 
avoir été restreint a d’infimes localités: leurs témoins en parlent 
comme d’une chose qui ne fait pas de mystére, du moins dans leur 
entourage immédiat oi Sux yeux de leurs correspondants. 

Et il y a quelque vraisemblance qu’entre ces deux pdles de |’Occi- 
dent, Dacie et Bretagne insulaire, d’autres pays latins avaient aussi 
incorporé le S.S. a leur liturgie, ou devaient le faire d’un moment a 
l'autre. 

Le fait qu’il faut attendre ensuite cing ou six si¢cles pour rencontrer 
le S.S.—trés évolué cependant—en Espagne et en Gaule, ne prouve 
pas absolument que cette monition liturgique soit d’introduction 
tardive en ces pays; l’on pourrait tout aussi bien y voir le vestige d’un 
état de choses plus ancien et plus pur, et ainsi, présumer |’existence 
lointaine du S.S. en ces lieux. 

Quant aux autres contrées d’Occident, si nous n’avons aucun 
témoignage formel attestant l’existence de notre formule dans ces 
parages, on se gardera, cependant, de se comporter comme si le S.S. 
n’avait jamais pu s’y implanter 4 une époque ou a une autre—sauf 
pour Rome, ou l’absence constante du S.S. parait plus probable. En 
attendant la découverte de nouveaux documents concernant ces régions, 
l’on peut faire sienne l’opinion que Dom Morin, aprés avoir cité les 
anciens témoignages de Niceta de Remesiana et du breton Fastidius, 
formulait en ces termes: ‘Quoi qu’il en soit, j’incline 4 croire, pour 
ma part, que cette formule vénérable, Sancta sanctis, a été ancienne- 
ment en usage en diverses contrées du monde latin. Elle s’est main 
tenue jusqu’a nos jours, quoique avec un mélange d’éléments plus 
modernes, en Espagne, dans le Missel Mozarabe, et quelques-uns des 
manuscrits des églises de France cités par Marténe, en portent encore 
des traces jusque dans le bas moyen 4ge.”* Louis Brou 


Hébreux, nos. 4 et 5 en entier, et dont nous n’extrayons que cette courte 
phrase: .. . ‘Nam, quando dicit Sancta sanctis, hoc dicit: Si quis non est 
sanctus, non accedat.’ (P.G., Ixiii. 132-3). 

* D’autant plus que les deux monitions eussent di se suivre a intervalle trés 
rapproché. 

**Formules liturgiques orientales en Occident aux Iv®-v® siécles’, dans 
Revue Bénédictine, |x, 1928, p. 137. 
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NOTES ON THE SEPTUAGINT 


I. ISAIAH VIII. 1° 

For Sin; fir'pa W?~Np the majority of our best evidence and our 
editions with it read AaBe ceavtd ropov Kawod peyddov. The point 
of interest in this is the fact that 5173 is rendered by two adjectives, 
the first of which is under an obelus. If we neglect, as we well may, 
as a later smoothing the reading xawov (+ «ai Eus.*" Hi) péyav LC, 
there remains only one more important variant, viz. the insertion of 
xaprov at varying places: ydprov xa.voi peydAov A-26, o", l"-96*-46, 
239° 407 449° 534 544 Epiph. 1% Chr.: xawod ydprov peyddov 88, 
538 (sim. Co): xatvod ydprov 301. At this stage the following state- 
ments may be safely made about the three words used. The obelus 
above xawod indicates that it was in the text upon which Origen 
worked out the LXX column for his Hexapla, and that he considered 
it to be a redundancy in the Greek which he was unable to identify 
with any part of the Masoretic text, so that according to him it ought 
to be excised. No known manuscript, however, did follow this sugges- 
tion, as all manuscripts display xawod or xawdv. ydprov looks as 
though it had come in at a later stage from a marginal note which in 
different groups of manuscripts was inserted at different places. The 
period of its partial sway, however, was limited, so that it did not 
survive in the LC recensions. peydAov closely renders 7173; therefore 
if the latter should prove corrupt, the former would be a secondary 
though pre-Origenian adaptation to this corruption. 

When we go back to the Hebrew the whole context suffers from 
serious difficulties, as can be clearly seen from its interpretation in 
Burney’s Judges, pp. 259 ff. The rather awkward consequences of his 
attempt to work out the necessary ‘connexion between the symbolism 
of v. 1 and that of v. 3’ do not commend his ‘metaphorical’ inter- 
pretation. 

Of late a fresh suggestion has been made. By reading 9a instead 
of 9173 K. Galling (Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins 56 (1933), 
pp. 209 ff.) makes Isaiah’s action understood ‘vom Bodenrecht aus’. 
To Galling 97a Tia is ‘ein Allmende-Blatt’, a sheet of paper claim- 
ing at the next allocation a share in the communal land for the son he 
expected, the name of whom, as inscribed on a dated and attested 
deed, is meant to vindicate a prophecy which would soon come true. 

In my opinion this emendation is plausible enough in itself, as it 
re-establishes the hitherto missing coherence and touch of realism to 
the action as a whole. Moreover, it may open a way for restoring the 
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Greek and thus tracing the starting-point from which the Hebrew 
and Greek were corrupted in divergent directions. 

As was said above the only incontestably ancient component of the 
complex is xawod. Far from being a corruption of ydprou, it goes 
back to an original xAjpov which may well have been lost at a date 
when 9713 in the Hebrew was still intact. This corruption compares 
with the confusion of xatpds and xAjpos, for which Rahlfs’s note on 
Ps. xxx (xxxi). 16 (Psalmi, 1931) may be quoted, or of xaipds and 
xap7ros Ps. iv. 8 (Rahlfs, S.-Szt. ii, p. 226). 

Topov KAnpou, therefore, though only a conjecture, may well claim 
to be considered the original from which the present conflation 
gradually derived. 


II. A FRESH AQUILA FRAGMENT RECOVERED FROM PHILO 
In de gig. 63 Philo quotes part of Gen. xvii. 1 literally after LXX, 


evapéore: evavtiov €n00, Kai yivov ayeumros, according to all manu- 
scripts, with the exception of cod. U, which displays, wepurdre: eis 
mpoowmov ov, Kal yivou TéAevos. In tracing this variant back to its 
origin | purposely do not here consider the intricate problem of the 
aberrant text of the Bible quotations which codd. UF display in some 
Philonic writings, for it cannot be solved within a brief note. I pro- 
pose only to examine the single vocables successively. 

mepirateiv is Aquila’s rendering for 77 Hithp. Gen. v. 22, 24 
whereas LXX uses edapeoreiv. Contrast Symmachus, who uses ava- 
atpépecOa (Field on Gen. v. 24) or ddevew', and Theodotion é7- 
KoAovOnoev Gen. vi. 9. 

eis mpoow7dv pov discloses Aquila’s pedantic literalness in following 
the Hebrew word for word and putting «is for 9, as in Gen. xlvi. 28.3 


' So that, e.g., in the hexaplaric insertion 3 Rg. vi. 12 €av dd5evns trois mpooray- 
paoivy pov could never be Aquila with whom, moreover, mpooraypara is the 
equivalent of Ov1pS and not of apn, in spite of Ps. cxviii. 54, but very well 
Symmachus. 

* In giving this description I neglect the testimony of Mv (and js without 
names) which attribute the Aquilan reading tc Symmachus as well; it is 
devoid of all probability, for Symmachus never uses mepimareiv for 751 Hithp., 
and the margins of minn. 64, 130, which have been left aside by BM, are in 
support of Field’s solution which has been followed above. There are many 
hexaplaric quotations which either must be subject to doubt from the outset 
or, as far as Aquila is concerned, witness rather to a different Hebrew translated 
by him. In support of this I refer to the pertinent quotations from Ps. xxv. 1, 
11 (Field, Auctarium, pp. 12 ff.) where, apart from a confusion of author names, 
Aquila’s prevailing differentiation of yn Hithp. = wepirareiv and yon Qal = 
mopeveoGa has been blurred. 

3 eis TO Mpdowmov avToU = rw? , as given by Field for Aquila, Gen. xlvi. 28, 
was suspect already then. Now Brooke-M¢Lean rightly omit the article with 
M cq. Here cg attributes Aquila’s text to Symmachus and vice versa. 
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At Gen. i. 2, 20, 29 he puts éi for Hebrew %y, where LXX uses 
érdvw in 2 and 29, and card in 20, everywhere without equivalent 
for "38. 

téAevos = OD is not completely absent from LXX. It is found in 
Gen. vi. 9; Exod. xii. 5; Deut. xviii. 13 and in the psalm 2 Rg. xxii. 
26, where the parallel version Ps. xvii. 26 renders a@wov. Further, 
tédevos stands for OM 2 Esdras ii. 63 and on Cant. v. 2, vi. 8. But 
the more general rendering of LXX is dueuaros Gen. xvii. 1 or rather 
dpwpos Lev. iii. 9, ix. 3, xxiii. 18; Ps. xvii. 33 (2 Rg. xxii. 33 likewise), 
xviii. 8; Ezk. xxviii. 15. In Lev. and Num. throughout, where LXX 
says duwpos, Lucian displays do.os. 

Now in our passage Gen. xvii. 1 téAevos is expressly attributed to 
Aquila, and it can be shown from many instances that this is his 
translation for oN, cf. Lev. iii. 9; Ps. xvii. 33, xviii. 8; Prov. xxviii. 
18; Ezk. xxviii. 15; and therefore we may safely attribute to Aquila 
the anonymous occurrences of a marginal réAevos, Lev. ix. 3, xxiii. 18." 

If still stronger evidence be required I may mention the strange 
translation which Aquila gives of the identical titles of Ps. lv-lix (Ivi- 
Ix). Here he renders 093%, which to LXX and Quinta is eis orndo- 
ypadiav, by razewod redeiov, which, far from being a doublet, was 
reached by the device of dividing into two what in the Masoretic text 
is one word.* For here Aquila has in mind 9 (from 9%, cf. Sir. xii. 
5) plus OM, and it deserves mention that even Symmachus follows him 
in this device, though with a different wording, rod tamewddpovos Kai 
dpdpov, as preserved in Ps. lv, lvi, and lix.3 

yivov for 799 is found in LXX and Aquila alike. So it does not 
impair the final result which was reached by way of complete induc- 
tion; namely, that not only téAevos, as we knew before, but the entire 
translation found in U is pure Aquila and will have to appear as such 
in any future Field. 

Finally, there remains the question how and when such a text was 
grafted upon a branch of the Philonic evidence. Here we have to re- 


* In Job, however, Aquila replaces the dueumrros of LXX by an equally con- 
sistent admAods. The Concordance is therefore mistaken in recording dywpos 
for Aquila xxi. 23. Here J. Reider, Prolegomena to an Index to Aquila, p. 11, 
n. 26, re-translates dmAdrnros which, as borne out by many parallels, has to 
take the place of Field’s dmAoovvns, as Aquila’s rendering, so that the ‘oi Aouroi’ 
of Field’s Colbergensis is too sweeping. For Symmachus also, who, however, is 
less consistent, displays cAdxAnpov Lev. iii. 9, and in Ps. xviii. 8 there are two 
anonymous marginal notes, dyeumros and xafapds. 

? Field, i, p. xxiii, who gives more examples. Others in J. Reider, op. cit. 
§ 29, p. 70. 

3 In Ps. xv (xvi). 1 the evidence is slightly different, A’Z’ rod tamewddpovos Kai 
A’ amdoi 


, . > ,  4and; but Aquila certainly just put rarewvod, dmAod Maud (cf. n. 3). 
2’ rot apwpov 
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member that the preservation of the Philonic corpus, like those of 
the LXX and Josephus, at a rather early date passed completely from 
Jewish into Christian hands. It is most unlikely that at any time 
a Jew who was fond of Philo could have seen his ideal in a post- 
Agiban translation like Aquila’s. So the answer is that only Christian 
circles, during the post-Origenian period when the later translations 
as displayed by the columns of the Hexapla had become influential 
for a short while,’ can have been the originators of this interpolation, 
which therefore has nothing to do with Philo. PeTeR Katz 


THE STORIES OF SHECHEM, THREE QUESTIONS 


THE first question arises from the use of the phrase ‘To your tents, 
O Israel’ in the story of Rehoboam (1 Kings xii. 16). 

In one Old Testament passage we read that ‘all the tribes of Israel’ 
gathered at Shechem (Joshua xxiv. 1) and in another that ‘all (northern) 
Israel’ did so (1 Kings xii. 1). This seems to imply that it was a 
regular meeting-place, at least for the Joseph tribes. Perhaps it was 
at Shechem that they gathered to keep the three annual Feasts (Exod. 
xxxiv. 23f.). It goes almost without saying that it would not be 
possible to accommodate the fighting-men of three tribes in a small 
‘city’. Even so small a tribe as Dan could be assigned six hundred 
‘men of war’ (Judges xviii. 11), and, even if this is unhistorical, the 
number must have seemed credible to those who heard the story. 
The Joseph tribes would number thousands. There would be no 
open space in the narrow streets of Shechem where such a number 
could meet. Probably the gathering was at Jacob’s Well, about a 
mile and a half away. There would be a haram* there, within which 
every man would be required to keep ‘the peace of God’. Did the 
tribesmen spend the night there? As one of the gatherings named 
ended with the cry ‘To your tents, O Israel’ (1 Kings xii. 16), an 
answer may be suggested if the use of the term ‘tent’ is examined. 

There is no doubt that by the end of the Monarchy, if not before, 
‘tent’ could be used, not in its literal sense, but to mean ‘home’ or 
‘house’ (e.g. Jer. xxx. 18; cf. Isa. liv. 2; Zech. xii. 7; Ps. lxix. 25). 
In later days it might be used in this way of the Canaanites, who 
certainly dwelt in houses (Ps. Ixxviii. 55). Similarly the Temple 
haram could be called ‘the camp of the Lorp’ (2 Chron. xxxi. 2). It 
seems clear, however, that these metaphorical uses were derived from 

' Here we may compare Rahlfs about the two late recensions of Ruth RC 
(Studie iiber den griechischen Text des Buches Ruth, pp. 108, 148f.). 

* The term haram is used for the sacred area round a shrine. Within it the 


“peace of God’ forbade fight. The size of a haram would vary greatly, as it 
still does in the near East. 


XLVII D 
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the days when Israel dwelt in literal camps and tents. There is plain 
evidence, again, that when Israel, after settling in the ‘cities’ of 
Canaan, went to war its armies took tents with them. For instance, 
when David had slain Goliath he ‘ put his armour in his tent’ (1 Sam. 
xvii. 54). When one part of an army went out to fight, leaving 
another part in camp, the latter are said to be ‘sent every man to his 
tent’ (Judges vii. 8; cf. 1 Sam. xiii. 2). The armies of other nations 
followed the same custom (e.g. 2 Kings vii. 7 ff.; Jer. xxxvii. 10). 
When an army was defeated, its soldiers ‘fled to their tents’, no doubt 
to save as much of their ‘stuff’ as they could (e.g. 1 Sam. iv. 10; 
X. 22; Xxx. 24), but they did not always succeed (1 Sam. xvii. 53). 
All this makes it plain that even men on military service did not 
usually sleep in the open air. A fugitive might be driven to do this 
(Gen. xxviii. 11), but the ‘dew of Hermon that cometh down upon 
the mountains of Zion’ would make it unhealthy and risky." Did the 
Hebrews take tents with them, not only when they went to battle, but 
when they gathered at central sanctuaries? It seems antecedently 
likely, and there is direct evidence in two passages. In the story of 
the outrage of Gibeah all Israel is said to gather at Mizpah and to 
have taken counsel together (Judges xx. 1, 7). Every man takes a vow 
not ‘to go to his tent’ till justice is done (verse 8). However much 
this story may have suffered in tradition, it is not likely that such a 
detail was the invention of a later age. The second instance is in the 
story of Rehoboam. Here, as already suggested, the sign that a decision 
had been reached and that the assembly was over was the cry ‘To 
your tents, O Israel’ (1 Kings xii. 16; cf. 2 Sam. xx. 1, 22).’ 


' Ps. cxxxiii. 3; cf. G. Adam Smith, HGHL, p. 65, and HDB, art. ‘Dew’. 

* In 1 Kings viii. 66, on the other hand, the phrase ‘ went unto their tents’ 
probably means ‘went home’. Sometimes, at least, the tents seem to have 
been carried with the other ‘ stuff’ in wagons (1 Sam. xxvi. 5, 7), which formed 
a laager when the tents were pitched. The word ‘ pitched’ in this story shows 
that Saul was not sleeping in the open air when David and Abishai stole upon 
him at Hachilah. In 2 Sam. xi. 11 the term succoth is used of an army in the 
field and is rendered ‘booths’ (cf. 1 Kings xx. 12, 16), but the phrase is ‘ The 
ark and Israel and Judah abide in succoth’, and, whether the Ark had been 
left in Jerusalem, or, as is more likely, had been taken with the army, it is 
certain that in David’s day it was kept in a tent, not a ‘booth’. Is it not 
possible that sukkah is derived from sakak meaning ‘cover’ and not from 
sakak meaning ‘weave’? It might then denote any shelter except a house. 
This suits all the passages where it occurs (for instance, it is used of an 
animal’s ‘covert’) and particularly the passage in question, for Uriah is con- 
trasting the mere ‘shelters’ of the tents with the comforts of his ‘house’. In 
Judges xx. 8 ‘the people’ declare that they will neither ‘return’ to their camp 
(‘tent’) nor go back to their villages (‘house’). Under Judges xix. 9 three 
explanations seem to be possible: (a) This may be an instance of the way in 
which ‘ tent’ or ‘tents’ was sometimes used for ‘ dwelling-place’ (e.g. Isa. xvi. 
8; Ps. xci. 10); this is perhaps the most likely interpretation. (b) The sentence 
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Does the phrase imply that the haram in the open ‘field’ near 
Shechem was large enough to hold not only a numerous assembly but 
their tents? When the central tribes—let alone the Ten Tribes— 
gathered at Shechem, the scene must have been both lively and 
picturesque. 

The second question concerns the term gilgal. The Deuteronomic 
writers, whatever their bias in favour of Jerusalem, speak of two great, 
gatherings at or near Shechem, one in order that six tribes might 
‘bless’ from Gerizim and six ‘curse’ from Ebal (Deut. xi. 26 ff. 
xxvii; Joshua viii. 30 ff.), and another to ‘make covenant’ (Joshua 
xxiv. 25). In the first the Levites, who ‘bear the ark of the covenant’, 
stand in the valley between Gerizim and Ebal ‘over against the gilgal, 
beside the terebinths of Moreh’ (the phrase ‘which dwell in the 
Arabah’ contradicts the context and is to be omitted as a later gloss. 
These two gilgals are again confused in Deut. xxvii. 2 ff.). The state- 
ment that the stones were ‘ plaistered’ and ‘all the words of this law’ 
written in the plaister reads like an aetiological account of a gilgal 
where the stones had no inscriptions (having lost their supposed 
plaister !). G. Adam Smith’s Atlas (plate 27) marks a place near 
Shechem, today called Juleijil, as ‘Gilgal’. This, of course, raises the 
question ‘What passages about a gilgal refer to this one? It seems 
possible that it was here that Saul was ‘made king’ (1 Sam. xi. 14 f.; 
cf. 1 Kings xii. 1). It is also at least possible that this is the gilgal 
named in the story of Elijah and Elisha. It seems clear now that the 
Prophets before Amos frequented ‘holy places’, as the wandering 
sadhus of India still do. What places are more likely for Elijah and 
Elisha than the ancient shrines at Bethel and Shechem? It would be 
easy for Naaman to bring his chariots to Shechem from Samaria and 
there was an easy road for him thence to Jordan. The only difficulty 
is the phrase ‘So (Elijah and Elisha) went down to Bethel’ (2 Kings ii. 
2), for Bethel lies higher than Shechem. But the LXX renders the 
word by ‘came’ (é/thon), and there are other texts where the verb 
seems to have this meaning (e.g. Exod. xi. 8; 1 Kings xxii. 2; 2 Kings 
vi. 18; x. 13; xiii. 14; Isa. xxxiv. 7). Probably the verb originally 
had a literal sense, for villages were usually built on hills and to leave 
them would be to ‘go down’—just as men ‘went up against’ a city to 
attack it, or as soldiers ‘went down’ into the battle, for encampments 
would, by preference, be on high ground—but the literal sense of the 


might imply that gerim or ‘ sojourners’ (verse 1), if their number were at all 
large and if their stay at a given place were to be brief, sometimes carried 
tents with them, as of course nomads did when they ‘sojourned’ (e.g. Gen. 
XXvi. 3). (c) It is possible that in early days the Levites sometimes dwelt in 
tents, as the Rechabites did early and late (Jer. xxxv. 7); Judges xvii. 12 may 
be quoted against this. 
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verbs did not always survive (e.g. 1 Kings xxii. 6; 1 Sam. xxvi. 10). 
Englishmen speak of ‘going up to town’ and of ‘going down’ from 
a University. The rival site, so far as there is one, is at Jiljil, some 
thirteen miles to the south, but there is nothing to be said for this 
obscure gilgal except that if a traveller passed from it to Bethel, 
he would Uiterally ‘go down’. At the gilgal near Shechem there was 
a single stone to which the others would be in some way related, as 
at so many of the ancient stone circles in other lands (Joshua xxiv. 26). 
In one passage it is perhaps implied that the Ark was taken from 
the gilgal in the Arabah to the gilgal near Shechem (Joshua viii. 33). 
If it were the palladium of the Joseph tribes, this seems antecedently 
likely. Here the phrase ‘The angel of JHVH came up from the gilgal 
(in the Arabah) to Bochim’ (Judges ii. 1) may be considered, for at 
that time the Ark seems to have been at this gilgal (Joshua iv. 15-20). 
A change in the first letter of ‘ Bochim’ would give ‘Shechem’. May 
not this be an ancient scribal slip or express a scribe’s animus against 
the later Samaritan Shechem (cf. Ecclus. 1. 26)? When once the 
change had been made, an explanation of the strange name ‘ Bochim’ 
might easily be added (verses 4f.), and then the LXX translators, 
noticing that in the Book of Judges Israel is twice said to have ‘wept’ 
at Bethel (xx. 18, 23; xxi. 2), added this name. On this showing 
the Ark would pass from the gilgal in the Arabah to the gilgal near 
Shechem, to be carried off to Shiloh when Abimelech advanced against 
‘the house of the millo’. The Priestly documents antedate this (Joshua 
XViii. 1; xix. 51). On the other hand it is not impossible that it 
should have been carried temporarily to Bethel before it was taken to 
Shiloh (Judges xx. 27; cf. 1 Sam. iv. 3). Again, it is at least possible 
that priests of the line of Eleazar ministered at the gilgal near Shechem 
(cf. Joshua xxiv. 33), as priests of Moses’ line did at Dan (Judges 
xviii. 30). It is remarkable that in the Book of Joshua Shechem is 
not named among the places captured, but that the curious phrase 
‘the king of aliens by the gilgal’ occurs in the list of conquered kings 
just about where Shechem might be expected (Joshua xii. 23). 
Finally, it may be asked whether the Deuteronomic phrase ‘The 
place which JHVH thy god shall choose out of all thy tribes to put 
his name there’ may not denote the place where the Ark was. It might 
then have been applied in turn to the gilgal in the Arabah, the gilgal 
near Shechem, Shiloh (cf. Jer. vii. 12), and Jerusalem. For the 
Deuteronomists, in their account of Hebrew history, the Ark would 
then have always marked the one place of the legitimate worship of 
JHVH, for the tent of the Ark was ‘his habitation’ (Deut. xii. 5). 
This would involve that for them it was the one shrine for ‘all Israel’. 
This phrase or its equivalent occurs in the stories of all four places 
(Joshua iv. 14; xxiv. 1; 1 Sam. iv. 5; 1 Kings viii. 65), and in the 
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story of the first the gilgal has twelve stones, one for each of the twelve 
tribes (Joshua iii. 12; iv. 4). 

The third question arises from the story of Abimelech and Shechem, 
and relates to the use of the terms El-berith and Baal-Berith. Why 
should JHVH bear these names at Shechem? The answer may perhaps 
be found in the story of Dinah in Genesis. There it seems to be 
implied that the Shechemites adopted the practice of circumcision 
from the Hebrews. While this practice was common in the lands of 
the Bible, there is no proof that it was universal. For instance, dis- 
cussion still proceeds about the scope of its use in Egypt (see ERE, 
art. Circumcision, Egyptian). It is generally agreed that by the time 
of David the Hebrews and the Canaanites had intermarried for so 
long that, except at a few such places as Jebusite Jerusalem, they were 
one people. It seems certain that this mixed people practised cir- 
cumcision, for ‘uncircumcised’ was a term flung at the Philistines. 
There seems to be good evidence that, at least from the time of the 
Exodus, JHVH required his people to be circumcised (Exod. iv. 24-6; 
Joshua v. 2 f.). The story of Dinah shows that, at any rate traditionally, 
the custom went back to Patriarchal times. The Priestly documents 
say the same and claim that circumcision was the sign or sacrament 
of God’s ‘covenant’ with Israel (Gen. xvii.). This is brought out 
very clearly (verses 10-14), even though the passage admits that the 
Ishmaelites, too, practised circumcision (verse 23). The word berith 
does not occur in the story of Dinah, but it seems to be clearly implied 
that the Hebrews and the Shechemites made covenant with each other, 
(even though Simeon and Levi broke it), and that the Shechemites 
accepted the practice that showed that JHVH was now one of their 
gods. They were in covenant with the Hebrews because they were in 
covenant with the Hebrew god. At this stage this need not mean that 
either the Shechemites or the Hebrews had no other gods. Indeed, it 
is likely that the Hebrews on their side accepted the Shechemite god 
or gods (cf. Gen. xxxv. 4), and in the story of Abimelech the phrase 
‘the terebinth of the augurs’ (Judges ix. 37) suggests that there was 
at least one local shrine other than that at Jacob’s Well. It is possible 
that at first the Hebrews called the ‘god of the covenant’ El-berith 
against the Canaanites’ Baal-berith (Judges ix. 4, 46), as the authors of 
the ‘Deuteronomic frame-work’ did in later days (Judges viii. 33), for 
some scholars hold that while the Hebrews brought the term e/ from 
the desert, they adopted baal from the Canaanites. Here the curious 
name El-elohe-Israel, which also occurs in the story in Genesis (xxxiii. 
20), may bear upon the problem. If the Shechemites had a shrine of 
Baal-berith and the Hebrews a shrine of El-berith, both dedicated to 
the same god, it seems possible that the latter might be called, in dis- 
tinction from the former, the ‘el of the gods of Israel’, that is, the el 
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who was at the head of the local Hebrew gods. A similar. meaning 
may attach to the name El-bethel in a later chapter (Gen. xxxv. 7). 
On this showing, while the term berith, as usual, refers primarily to 
the covenant of JHVH with Israel, in this passage it applies also to 
the covenant between the Hebrews and the ‘ inhabitants of the land’. 
C. RypeR SMITH 


BARIAH 


Tue words ndhas bdrith occur twice, in apposition to liwydtdn (Isa. 
xxvii. 1), and by themselves, associated with the sky (Job xxvi. 13). 
The renderings of the ancient versions differ considerably, but with 
one possible exception, are all guess-work. Most modern commentators 
connect the word with bdrah ‘to flee’, and, with an association of 
meanings permissible in European languages, but not in Hebrew, take 
‘fugitive’ in the sense of ‘swift’.' Most of them consider Isa. xxvii. 1 
a political allegory, and the ndhaé barith a different monster from the 
nahag ‘dgallatén.* Others guess at the meaning on the basis of Baby- 
lonian mythology.3 

The allegorical interpretation, and the distinction of two or three 
monsters in Isa., have been made impossible by the discovery of the 
same parallelism in the Ugaritic poems from Ras-esh Shamrah:* ktmhs 
ltn btn brh tkly btn ‘gltn ‘when thou wilt strike Lin the brh-serpent, 
annihilate the crooked serpent’. 

Albright, in dealing with the Ugaritic passage,’ suggested the trans- 
lation ‘ primeval serpent’, from an alleged basic meaning of the root 
‘to pass’. The list of meanings given in the course of this note will 
show that this meaning is derived and rather rare. Moreover, while 
the derivation of ‘past’ from ‘to pass by’ has parallels in Semitic 
(Arabic mddin), a ‘past serpent’ is hardly the same as a primeval 
serpent (which at the time of killing must still have existed). Gaster 
rejected this rendering® and proposed instead ‘sinister’, from Arabic 

? On the analogy of palit and sdrid, bdriah can only mean ‘ one who has fled’ 
(so the Peshitta in Job), which fits the context even less. 

* The opposition of two monsters seems to have been expressed first by 
Saadiah (d. A.D. 942). 

3 Gunkel (Schépfung und Chaos, 1895, pp. 36 and 47), suggests ‘gewunden’, 
Daiches (Z.A. xxv. 4), ‘encircling’. Both identify Leviathan with the Baby- 
lonian Tiamat. 

4I* AB i. 1-2=Syria xv (1934), 305. Cf. also Syria xii (1931), 357 and 
Humbert, AfO. xi (1936), 235-6, Dussaud, Découvertes de Ras Shamra (2nd 
ed., 1941), p. 120, Virolleaud, La déesse ‘Anat (1938), p. 54. 

5 B.A.S.O.R. 83 (Oct. 1941), 39. 

® ¥.R.A.S. 1944, p. 47. To Gaster’s remarks on Albright’s proposed Egyptian 
etymology, add that b’h was connected with Arabic bih ‘ phallus’ by Erman- 
Grapow, Aeg. Handwérterbuch (1921), p. 45. 
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baraha ‘to pass the hunter from the right, turning the left side towards 
him’, said of gazelles.' This was taken by some Arabs for an ill omen, 
but others considered it a favourable sign, and the dictionaries are 
not even clear whether approach from the right or left is meant.* The 
only important thing seems to be that it was unusual.? In any event, 
we are hardly justified in using for the elucidation of a term of 
Canaanite mythology a usage that is so intimately connected with 
desert conditions. 

In comparing the manifold developments of the root in Semitic, 
we find two apparently basic meanings: 1. ‘to twist’, 2. ‘to be hairless, 
smooth, bright’. The first meaning is almost obsolete, but traces of 
it are found, especially in Arabic.‘ Thus fitlah bdrihah is ‘a cord 
twisted the wrong way’. A lion or strong man is called habilu baradhin 
‘a rope of strong twisting’. Perhaps of this group is ’abraha bi-Sai’in 
‘rem admirabilem perfecit’ (Freytag). Of special importance for our 
problem, however, is a tradition, describing the trance of Muhammad :5 
‘Then he was seized by his usual burahd’, until the sweat ran off him 
like pearls, although it was a cold day.’ The word was unknown to 
the Moslem commentators, who venture various guesses. But al- 
Asma‘i (A.H. 122-216) names three stages of fever: first the patient 
is mutawwd ‘coiled up’, then he is seized by ruhadd’ ‘sweat’, and 
finally by burahd’, which in this context can mean only ‘convulsions’. 
That is, of course, also its meaning in the previous quotation. Note 
how ‘coiled up’ and ‘convulsions’ go here together, like ‘dgalldtén 
and bdri*h in Isaiah. 

‘Convulsions’ suggest pain. It is not clear which is intended in 
a verse describing some suffering as accompanied by ‘sweat and barih 
and groans’. We find barh ‘pain’ and barh barih ‘a twisting pain’; 
barraha means ‘to torture’ and ‘to importune’,® darb mubarrth ‘a 
painful blow’ (which causes no wound), tabdrih as-Saug ‘tortures of 
longing’. It is clear that the basic idea of twisting is never far absent. 
Another group of meanings implies ‘ twisting’ off the right path. One 
shouts barhd on seeing a shot going amiss. The above-mentioned 
baraha of game also seems to imply ‘twisting’, of the hunter (who 
has to change his position) or of the path of the animal.’ Bawdrih 
‘north winds blowing in summer’, are perhaps so called because they 

' The same suggestion had been made in 1708 by C. F. Schultens, Animad- 
versiones ad Fobum, p. 95. 

? Cf. Lisdn al-‘arab, iii. 321. 

3 Cf. the idiom bdrih al-arwd ‘ mountain-goats approaching from the right’ 
as designation for something unusual. 

‘Arabic meanings, and quotations, unless otherwise indicated, are from 
Lisdn iii. 231-6. 

’ Bukhari, Shahadat 15 and elsewhere; Muslim, Tauba 56, Ibn Hanbal, vi. 197. 

® Ibn Malik, Muwatta’, Jihad 8. 7 Cf. Jer. ii. 23. 
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are unusual, or ‘wrong’. The bdrih-approach of game being con- 
sidered an ill omen, we then get umm barih ‘mother of ill omen’ for 
the raven. 

The only definite trace of this meaning outside Arabic is the Aramaic 
and Arabic yabriih ‘mandrake-root’, so called no doubt on account of 
its strangely twisted shape. 

The other meaning ‘to be smooth, &c.’ is better represented. In 
Ethiopic we have bardh ‘bald’, Arabic bardh ‘land not covered by 
vegetation ’, barhan (adv. acc.) ‘ openly’, bardhi‘ the sun’, Syriac barrah 
‘to make clear’, bdrihitd ‘splendour’, &c. From this is derived the 
common Aramaic barhd ‘he-goat’, Mandaic barahd.* It may seem odd 
that baldness should be thought the distinctive trait of the animal, but 
it must have been so among the Orientals, since the Sadducees called 
R. Joshua ben Qarha barhd garhd ‘ bald goat’.* In Arabia, brh is found 
as a proper name on Safatene and Thamudic inscriptions.} 

The normal meaning of the root in Hebrew is ‘to get away’. The 
main element is not the idea of movement, but that of escape by stealth, 
of slinking away, a sense well illustrated by Exod. xiv. 5, where ‘ fled’ 
is meaningless. Any connotation of movement is absent from the 
Mishnaic use of the verb, which is ‘ to avoid’, ‘to withdraw from some 
activity’. The Hiph‘il in the Mishna means ‘ take by stealth’, ‘smuggle’. 
In Arabic bariha (c. acc. loci) means ‘to leave’, then ‘to cease’, but 
the older meaning of ‘to flee’ is still recognizable in some passages, as 
in a verse, said to date from the middle of the sixth century A.D.: 
‘whoever may shrink from the fires of war, I, the son of Qais, am not 
one who quits (/4 bardhu)’.* This meaning is certainly derived from 
one of the two meanings we have mentioned before, probably from 
‘to be smooth’. Exactly the same metaphor lies in Hebrew nimlat 
‘escaped’, as compared with Arabic ’amlat ‘hairless on the body’ and 
again in Arabic tamallasa, inmalasa ‘ to escape’, cf. ’amlas ‘ bald’, malis 
‘slippery’, and a third time in inmalasa ‘to slip forth from the hand, 
to escape’, cf. ’amlas ‘sound, even, smooth’. The meaning ‘to twist’ 
may also have come in, as we say ‘to wriggle away’. Both ideas are 
combined in a slang phrase used by Hebrew-speaking children in 
Palestine, histaplé*h mibbéyn hayyddayim ‘wriggle away from one’s 
hands’, derived (with metathesis) from séldpah ‘eel’. 


' Fleischer, in Levy’s Wérterbuch, i. 288, states that this is a loan from Persian 
barrah, Pehlevi varrak ‘lamb’ (!), which was also borrowed by Arabic as baraq 
‘ram’. Telegdi (7A 226 (1935) 235) accepts the derivation, but remarks: ‘1 
en face de x ou y iraniens est tout exceptionelle; je ne vois aucun moyen de 
lexpliquer.’ The Semitic derivation seems quite satisfactory. On the possibly 
foreign nabhrihd see Néldeke Manddische Grammatik, p. 135, n. 2. 

* Bab. Talmud, Shabbath, fol. 152. 

3 Ryckmans, Noms propres sud-sémitiques, i. 55. 

* Hamdsa, ed. Freytag, p. 250, vs. 4. 
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If we try to apply our findings to the two biblical passages, we find 
that both ‘slippery’ and ‘convulsive’ would be suitable as descriptions 
of a serpent. However, in view of the Job passage, where the con- 
stellation Draco seems to be intended, ‘ convulsive’, or ‘tortuous’ is 
preferable. It fits the constellation perfectly. This is actually the 
rendering given by the Targum and Jerome in Job (tdriq, tortuosus). 
It appears to be a good old tradition." 

On the basis of our analysis of the meanings of the root, we may 
also offer at least tentative explanations of two further passages, Isa. 
xv. 5 and Isa. xliii. 14. In the first, ‘pains, convulsions’ would give 
quite a good sense. It agrees with the rendering of the Peshitta* and 
with a tendency of Jewish commentators to take ‘eglat sélifiyydh as a 
common noun. We could thus translate: ‘her cries of pain reach 
unto Zoar, (being like the cries of) a three-year old heifer.’ In the 
second passage, bdrihim, with its unusual vocalization, might be an 
ironical Aramaism, ‘he-goats’ in the sense of ‘nobles’ (cf. Hebrew 
éylim ‘rams’ =‘nobles’, and English ‘ bucks’). Thus the verse would 
mean: ‘and have brought south all the nobles, and the Chaldaeans 
whose cry is in the ships (i.e. the great merchants?).’ This rendering 
has the advantage of not requiring any change in the text.3 

C. RABIN 


ON THE ORIGIN OF ‘DARIUS THE MEDE’ AT 
DANIEL V. 31 


THE mention of ‘ Darius the Mede’ at Dan. v. 31 is a well-known 
historical puzzle. ‘The contemporary cuneiform records know of no 
such person; neither do the Greek historians; nor do those Jewish 
writers who are independent of the Book of Daniel. We cannot 
suppose that the text of Daniel has suffered corruption or interpolation 
at this point, since other passages clearly prove that the author 
believed that there really had been a Median prince named Darius 
and that after the fall of Babylon he had preceded the Persian Cyrus 


' The Hebrew dictionary of J. Grazowski (Tel Aviv, 1935) explains bdriah 
as mithpattel ‘ wriggling’. I have no knowledge of the source of that rendering, 
which is identical with the one proposed here. 

* The words nailel bé-riiheh ‘wails in its spirit’ are a double translation: 
M3 is first rendered as ‘its wailings’=‘ its pains’, and then again as if it 
were bé-ruhdh. 

3 It is possible that bdriah ‘ noble’ was known to the ancient translators, and 
was utilized in rendering the two earlier passages. At least this would explain 
why in Isa. xxvii. 1 bdriah was rendered by the Targum as ‘boasting’, by 
Aquila (according to the Syro-Hexaplaris) as ‘cruel’ (qdshyd), and by the 
LXX in Job as ‘rebellious’. But of course these may be mere guesses. 
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on the throne.’ Nor can we identify this Darius with anyone else 
(such as Gobryas, Cambyses, or Astyages), since under fire from the 
battery of evidence and argument brought against them by Rowley 
all attempts at identification have been driven from the field.* Accord- 
ingly, it is now very generally agreed that ‘ Darius the Mede’ is best 
explained as a hazy recollection of the later Darius Hystaspis—that 
he is in fact a ‘fiction’? created by ‘a conflation of confused 
traditions ’.* 

Yet even if this be admitted, and even if it be also admitted (as 
Rowley further maintains)‘ that tradition has confused the fall of 
Babylon in 538 with that in 520, we are still not provided with a 
complete explanation. We naturally want to know why it was that 
the confusion took the precise form that it did: in other words, How 
was it that the author of Daniel came to represent Darius, rather than 
Cyrus, as the first king of the new empire? and, Why did he call him 
‘the Mede’? 

An answer to the second question has already been given, and it is 
set out most convincingly by Charles.’ Arguing that one of the 
main sources of Apocalyptic was prophecy (particularly unfulfilled 
prophecy) and that the chief studies of the apocalyptic writers were 
confined to the sacred books, Charles explains ‘ the Mede’ and his 
empire as due to a mistaken inference from the prophetic canon. In 
no less than three different passages prophecy had foretold distinctly 
that Babylon would be conquered by Medes.’ It was known, of 
course, in apocalyptic circles that Babylon had been conquered ; and 
it was axiomatic that the prophets could not err. In consequence, 
the apocalyptists came to believe in a Median conquest of Babylon 
which ushered in a Median empire. And the result is to be seen in 
the Book of Daniel, where we are introduced to this ‘ mythical’? em- 
pire and its equally ‘ mythical’? Median king. 

It can hardly be doubted that this answer is correct. What is 
surprising, however, is that Charles himself, despite his critical 
acumen, was prepared to carry his argument no farther. In the very 
next section of his commentary he goes on to discuss the former of 
our two questions and asks, ‘ How is it that Darius came to be named 
as the king of this Median Empire?’* He replies: ‘There was no 
oracle of the past that foretold . .. the name of the Median prince. . . . 

' E.g. Dan. vi. 28, ix. 1, x. 1. 

*H. H. Rowley, Darius the Mede and the Four World Empires in the Book of 
Daniel (Cardiff, 1935), pp. 12-53. 

3 Ibid., p. 60. ‘ Ibid., p. 54. 

5 R. H. Charles, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel 
(Oxford, 1929), pp. 141 ff. 

® i.e. Isa. xiii. 17, xxi. 2; Jer. li. 11, 28. 

7 Charles, op. cit., p. Ixxv. 5 Ibid., pp. 143 ff. 
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Since, therefore, ancient prophecy failed to provide the name of this 
prince, these seers had to fall back on the history contained in their 
sacred books and probably in the Behistun Inscription of Darius 
Hystaspes, which was broadcasted in several languages throughout 
the Persian Empire.’ In this inscription Darius records that he twice 
reduced Babylon. ‘Here, then,’ concludes Charles, ‘ were both the 
conqueror of Babylon and his name ready at hand.’ 

But the logic here is not very cogent. In the first place, if the 
apocalyptic writers really had ‘ fallen back on the history contained in 
their sacred books’ it is highly probable that they would have found 
Cyrus named as the conqueror of Babylon and no mention whatever 
of Darius in that connexion.’ In the second place, the Behistun In- 
scription is concerned primarily with Darius’ achievements in general, 
and only incidentally with his reductions of Babylon :* unless, there- 
fore, the apocalyptists had been previously interested in Darius on 
other grounds, it is most unlikely that they would have bothered even 
to read his inscription (could we be sure that it had come their way!), 
much less study it in such detail and ascribe to it such authority as 
Charles’s solution presupposes. And a similar difficulty attends his 
final suggestion that ‘ the author of this myth, not knowing any real 
Median names’, selected (apparently quite arbitrarily) a Persian one 
instead. We are left at the end of the section with our question still 
unanswered. What was it, we ask again, that first put the name 
Darius into these apocalyptic writers’ heads? And how was it that 
they came to represent him as the conquering Median king ? 

For my own part, I believe that the true answer is to be sought 
along precisely the same lines as before, and that the naming of Darius 
as the conqueror is yet another mistaken inference from the prophets. 
Just as the apocalyptic school to which the author of Daniel belonged 
derived the idea of a Median empire from the two books which stand 
first in the prophetic canon, so, I suggest, the name of the Median 
king was derived from two other books which stand near the end, i.e. 
from Haggai and Zechariah. 

That the author of Daniel knew and reverenced these books can 
scarcely be questioned ;3 for it is nowadays accepted that the Canon 


* We cannot, of course, be quite certain what the apocalyptists’ Canon in- 
cluded: but the only two extant books to which they could have appealed are 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah and II Isaiah; and both of these name Cyrus, and 
not Darius, as the conqueror (2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23; Ezra i. 1 ff.; Isa. xliv. 
28, xlv. 1). 

* Behistun Inscr. col. 1i, lines 3-5; col. iii, lines 84-8: cf. L. W. King and 
R. C. Thompson, The Sculptures and Inscription of Darius the Great on the 
Rock of Behistun in Persia (London, 1907), pp. 21, 57 f. 

3 Whether he knew Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah or not is debatable. On the 
one hand, it may be maintained that the version of the history as given in 
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of the Prophets was already complete at least forty years before he 
wrote." Writing certainly not later than 180 B.c. (and possibly very 
much earlier),* Jesus ben Sira not only refers to the contents of 
Haggai and Zechariah,} but also numbers them among ‘ the Twelve 
Prophets’, which (contained, it seems, in a single volume) followed 
Ezekiel in his scriptural Canon.‘ And there is no reason to suppose 
that the author of Daniel differed from ben Sira in this respect. It is 
a fair conjecture that the collection of sacred ‘ books’ to which he 
appeals * will have included a roll of ‘ the Twelve’ as well as rolls of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Moreover, he is likely to have been 
especially interested in Haggai and Zechariah; for had not Haggai 
been the moving spirit in the building of that very temple which 
Antiochus had so recently desecrated ?; and was not Zechariah, with 
his visions and interpreting angel, deserving of particular attention as 
one of the founders of the apocalyptic school ? ° 

It is, then, to the apocalyptists’ careful study of the writings of 
these two prophets, dated as they are by reference to Darius, that 
I would attribute the occurrence of the name in the Book of Daniel. 

And we must remember here the radical difference between the 
ancient and the modern approach. The modern student of Haggai 
and Zechariah finds their prophecies dated in the ‘second’ and 


Daniel is so at variance with the version given by the Chronicler as to compel 
the conclusion that when Daniel was written Chronicles-Ezra- Nehemiah was 
either unknown, or, at the most, not regarded as authoritative: on the other 
hand, the curious correspondence of Dan. i. 2 with 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 7 may 
be held to prove that the author of Daniel knew at any rate 2 Chronicles. But 
the debate is for our purposes relatively unimportant. If the author of Daniel 
did not know the Chronicler’s work, then he was dependent entirely on the 
prophets: if he did know it, then he obviously thought so little of it that he 
deliberately preferred the reconstruction to which he thought the prophets 
led him. 

* So, e.g., H. W. Robinson, A Companion to the Bible (ed. T. W. Manson: 
Edinburgh, 1939), p. 311. 

* Perhaps as early as 300 B.c.—so J. H. A. Hart, Ecclesiasticus in Greek (Cam- 
bridge, 1909), pp. 249 ff. 

3 Ecclus. xlix. 11,12. Ben Sira’s description of Zerubbabel as a ‘ signet’ is 
a quotation from Hag. ii. 23. 

4 Ecclus. xlix. 10. 5 Dan. ix. 2. 

® Without attempting to prove too much it is perhaps worth pointing out 
that certain of Zechariah’s characteristic apocalyptic phrases are to be found 
again in Daniel—e.g. ‘I saw in the night (visions) and behold...’ (Zech. i.8; 
Dan. vii. 7, 13), and ‘I lifted up mine eyes and saw and behold . . .” (Zech. i. 
18, ii. 1, v. 1, 9, vi. 1; Dan. viii, 3, x. 5): in both books the interpreting angel 
is addressed as ‘my lord’ (Zech. i. 9, vi. 4; Dan. x. 16, xii. 8); while the con- 
fession of Daniel (ix. 4-19) bears marked similarity in content, and even in 
wording, to the hortatory addresses of Zechariah (i. 2-6, vii. 8-14: cf. especially 
the references to the pre-exilic ‘ prophets’ and the ‘ desolations’ which resulted 
from the refusal of the speakers’ ‘ fathers’ to ‘hearken’ to ‘the law’). 
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‘fourth’ years of Darius.’ He knows from external sources that 
Darius came to the throne in 521 B.c. The period covered by the 
prophecies will therefore have been that between 520 and 517. The 
conditions reflected, he will go on to argue, are of a poor and dispirited 
community, with no properly organized civil government, and the 
temple still in ruins. Consequently, he will conclude, any idea of 
a triumphant return of the whole body of Jewish exiles in 537, with 
a commission to rebuild the temple which was immediately put into 
effect, is at once ruled out of court; for Haggai and Zechariah are 
contemporary documents, and they prove conclusively that this did 
not happen.* The modern student, that is, takes a fixed chronology 
as his starting-point and fills in the details accordingly. 

8ut a student in the second century B.c. was obliged to start from 
the opposite end. For him there was no fixed chronology. He was 
dependent for his information entirely on hearsay and what evidence 
he could collect himself. And the books of Haggai and Zechariah 
were manifestly first-class evidence. They dealt with historical per- 
sons and described a historical situation in the period after the Return. 
That the evidence was insufficient for the purpose and that it was in- 
evitably misapplied makes no matter. The second-century student 
was forced by circumstances to reverse our modern process and to 
construct his scheme of chronology from the evidence of ‘ the books’. 

And this, I suggest, is what the apocalyptic writers did. The 
author of Daniel was obviously interested in the end of the Exile in 
relation to the prophecy of Jeremiah. He would know, furthermore, 
that there had been a return of exiles after the fall of the Babylonian 
Empire. And he would imagine, quite intelligibly, that he found 
their condition described in Haggai and Zechariah. ‘The harvest was 
bad, Haggai had proclaimed, because the temple was still in ruins ; 4 
and work on the rebuilding programme was started at once.’ Was it 
not a reasonable inference that the rebuilding of the temple would 
have been one of the first tasks to which the returned exiles would have 
applied themselves?° In Zechariah he would find a reference to 
Heldai, Tobijah, and Jedaiah, who are described as ‘ of the captivity’, 
in the house of Josiah, the son of Zephaniah, ‘whither they are come 
from Babylon’.’? Here clearly (for the author of Daniel) were three 


* Hag. i. 1, 15, ii. 10; Zech. i. 1, 7, vii. 1. 

* So, e.g., Oesterley and Robinson, A History of Israel (Oxford, 1932), ii, 
pp. 78 ff. 

3} Dan. ix. 2. Cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22,23 and Ezrai.1,2 where the Chronicler 
definitely asserts that Jeremiah’s prophecy was fulfilled by the Return. 

* Hag. i. 3-11. 5 Hag. i. 12-15. 

® The same inference was at any rate made by the Chronicler who dates the 
laying of the foundation in ‘the second year of their coming’ (Ezra iii. 8 ff.). 

7 Zech. vi. 10. 
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of the returned exiles mentioned by name.’ And then two years later 
Zechariah describes the embassy sent from Bethel to inquire what 
were to be the relations between themselves and the restored com- 
munity.* Such a question, the author of Daniel would infer, was 
bound to have been asked fairly soon. The evidence, therefore, would 
appear to him incontrovertible—Haggai and Zechariah prophesied in 
Palestine almost immediately after the Return. 

Yet both prophets date their books in the ‘second’ and ‘fourth’ 
years of ‘Darius the king’. It was but a short step to the final in- 
ference that Darius, not Cyrus, was the liberator; and that it was he 
who had conquered Babylon at the head of the Median hosts. 

If the above considerations be sound it follows that ‘Darius the 
Mede’ is no less a ‘fiction’; but he is a fiction created not solely, or 
indeed primarily, by ‘a conflation of confused traditions’. Traditions 
there certainly were, and some of these at least will have been known 
to the author of Daniel.) But on the crucial point we have been con- 
sidering he was not dependent on tradition. In naming Darius as the 
conqueror of Babylon, and in styling him ‘the Mede’, he re-arranged, 
re-cast, or even ignored, the traditions which came to him, because 
he preferred the evidence which he thought (quite naturally in the 
circumstances) was provided by ‘the books’ of his prophetic Canon. 

H. F. D. Sparks. 


ST. MARK XVI. 8. ‘THEY WERE AFRAID.” WHY? 


THE second gospel, though it is the shortest of the synoptic gospels, 
has probably been more often misunderstood than either of the other 
two. This is perhaps largely due to the nature of the volume. It is 
not a literary work planned by a skilled writer; but it is a collection 
of incidents and sayings from the life of Jesus based upon reminiscences 
of an eye-witness, who very probably narrated them to groups of 
Aramaic-speaking Christians living in Palestine or Syria in the years 
immediately succeeding the death of their Master. As time passed on 
these reminiscences would be committed to writing, and at length as 
the gospel spread westward they would be translated into Greek. But 
from a very early period this gospel has caused perplexity to simple- 


* It is to be observed that two of the names, Tobijah and Jedaiah, occur also 
in the Chronicler’s list of those who returned ‘at the first’ (Ezra ii. 36, 60 || 
Neh. vii. 39, 62). 

* Zech. vii. 1-7. 

3 Thus, he must have heard of both Darius and Cyrus (i. 21, vi. 28, x. 1) 
through tradition: so, too, he will have heard in all probability that Ahasuerus 
(ix. 1) was related to Darius ; and also, perhaps, that the conqueror of Babylon 
was at the time advanced in years (v. 31). 
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minded readers. Some illustrations of this may be found in ‘St. 
Matthew’ (Int. Crit. Comm.), pp. xxxi ff. And perhaps the closing 
words of the Gospel have been more misunderstood than any others. 
It may not be amiss to examine them once more. 

It is recorded that three women who went on an errand of piety to 
visit the tomb saw, on reaching it, that the cave was open, and that a 
young man clothed in white was sitting there. This caused them great 
amazement or astonishment. The root €x@ayBéw means ‘amazement’ 
or ‘ wonder’, and there is no reason for reading ‘fright’ into it as does 
the A.V. ‘affrighted’. The R.V. ‘amazed’ is better. The young man 
then gave them a message to the effect that Jesus had risen from the 
dead, and they were to go and bid the disciples to go to Galilee, where 
they would see their Master. The effect of this was to make them leave 
the tomb, and the gospel ends with the words ‘For trembling and 
astonishment had come upon them: and they said nothing to anyone; 
for they were afraid’. Now what is the meaning of ‘ were afraid’? 

To begin with, there is no reason to read into ‘trembling and as- 
tonishment’ anything like ‘terror’. ‘Astonishment’, éxoracis, is used 
before in this gospel (v. 42) of the amazement of those who witnessed 
the restoration to life of Jairus’ daughter. ‘Trembling’, tpduos, need 
not be caused by fright. The verb is found in some MSS. in Acts ix. 
6 in connexion with another expressing ‘ wonder’, 6ayBéw, to describe 
St. Paul’s emotions after receiving a message from the Lord in a vision. 

But what about ‘were afraid’? A previous passage in this gospel 
seems to help us to answer that question. In ix. 2-16, we read the 
narrative of the Transfiguration. Three disciples see Jesus transfigured 
before their eyes. And as they gazed they saw Moses and Elijah talking 
with Jesus. They must have felt as Jacob did when he saw angels 
moving between heaven and earth and said ‘how full of awe is this 
place—it is the ante-room of the presence of God!’ And Peter burst 
in upon the scene with an expression of his wish to prolong it, ‘for he 
wist not what to answer for they became sore afraid’. Now there is a 
remarkable amount of parallelism between this and the closing narra- 
tive of the gospel. 

i. (a) Disciples see a vision of the supernatural. 

(6) Women receive what they deemed to be an angelic assurance 
that Jesus had proved Himself to be conqueror of death and was alive. 

ii. (a) Peter bursts into speech not knowing what to say (or what he 
was saying) for he was afraid. 

(6) The women are stunned into silence for they were afraid. 

Does it not seem plain that in both cases the ‘ fear’ was an emotion 
produced by an experience which seemed to transcend human ex- 
perience? It may be called ‘fear’, but ‘fear’ in religious language can 
describe a vast range of human reactions from physical gibbering 
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terror or nervous mental apprehension to that reverential awe, and fear 
of losing one’s sense of the Presence of God, which is closely bound 
up with love and trust, adoration and worship. And it seems to be 
used here in the lofty religious sense. We might paraphrase the word 
‘They were hushed into silence because they were overwhelmed by a 
feeling of reverential awe’. If this is so, the book ends on a high note, 
and the final words form a fitting ending. The original narrator was 
recording his recollections of some incidents in the life of Jesus. He 
closes them at the moment when it had become clear to some of His 
followers that His life had ended, not in death, but in mastery over 
death. The writer’s personal reminiscences were ended. Henceforth 
life with Jesus was equally open and possible to all men. 

Of course if there be any who will admit that the foregoing argument 
makes it possible to hold that the closing words interpreted as a note 
of triumph form a fitting end to the book, others will urge that no one 
can believe that a Greek author would end his book with a conjunction 
(yap). But why not? Is it not at least probable that this is the end of 
a sentence? The words ‘for they were afraid’ seem to give the reason 
for ‘they said nothing’. If so, the sentence is complete in itself and 
nothing more is required. But if the writer could end a sentence with 
a conjunction he could also end his book in that way. 

But what sort of a writer is he who could do so unliterary a thing? 
It is very generally believed that in the period before our gospels were 
committed to writing, sayings and incidents from the life of Jesus 
were current in Christian circles orally, and, in the earliest period, in 
Aramaic diction. When these traditions began to be translated into 
Greek, the Greek chosen was not the Greek of Hellenistic writers, but 
an imitation of the translation-Greek of the O.T. Scriptures in the 
LXX. Whilst all four gospels are in this sacred translation-Greek 
there are subtle differences between them. The first gospel is written 
in good Septuagintal Greek. So is the third, though the preface shows 
that the writer had he chosen could have adopted a more literary 
style. About the Greek of the fourth gospel there is an Hebraic flavour 
that has caused some scholars to think that Hebrew originals lie not 
far away behind at least parts of that Gospel. But the literary aroma 
of the second gospel is quite different. In his monotonous use of im- 
perfect tenses, and participles with the verb ‘to be’, and in other ways, 
it savours Aramaic rather than Hebrew idiom; and this brings us back 
to ‘For they were afraid’. In Aramaic the conjunction would not 
have stood last. When the writer was putting into Greek the oral 
narratives or the written accounts of his sources he had two alterna- 
tives. He could use a participle or adjective with the verb ‘to be’, or 
he could use the imperfect tense so characteristic of him. He chose 
the latter, and of necessity the conjunction fell into the last place. 
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‘They were afraid.’ Why? Because their fear was not fright or 
terror but the solemn awe of human beings who felt that they stood 
at the gate of heaven and had just received a message from the Master 
they loved; who was after all not dead and buried beyond recall, but 
now finally transfigured and changed into the conqueror of hell and of 
death.’ WILLouGHBY C. ALLEN 


[Note by the acting-editor. It may be remembered that one of Dr. 
Hort’s contentions, in his discussion of the ending of the second gospel 
(The New Testament in the Original Greek, Introduction: Appendix, 
p- 47), runs thus: ‘...it becomes incredible . . . that his [St. Mark’s] 
one detailed appearance (sic) of the Lord on the morning of the resur- 
rection should end upon a note of unassuaged terror’. It will be 
noticed that Mr. Allen’s note offers an interpretation of the passage 
which may be thought to go far to remove the difficulty expressed by 
Dr. Hort in the above quotation.] 


LUKE XXIL. 19 b-20 


It has long been realized that at Luke xx. 19 f. the choice lies between 
the longer text of the bulk of our witnesses and the shorter, found in 
D a ff* iland, with the transposition of 19 a to before 17, in b e, and 
that the readings of the two old Syriac MSS. represent a compromise 
between these variants. At this point agreement ends, and scholars 
are sharply divided in their opinions on the original form of the passage 
and on its history. In view of the many discussions from Westcott 
and Hort onward this note will not go over all the arguments that 
have been brought forward in favour of one variant or the other, but 
will be confined to certain points which, if not novel, seem to have 
been commonly overlooked. 

The first point is concerned with the evidence for the shorter form 
of the text. Verses 19 b-20 are present in the Old Latin MSS. ¢ f q 
r'r aur 8. Burkitt, however, showed in The Old Latin and the Itala, 
35-40, that in Luke xxiv. 36 to end an archetype of ¢ had been inter- 
polated from the vg. These interpolations could be detected because 
they were lacking in other Old Latin MSS. and, while their contexts 
in c showed no significant agreements with the vg., they themselves 
followed it closely. Burkitt treated no passage outside Luke xxiv. 

' I have for a good many years been unable to read current New Testament 
critical works. After the above note had been written and sent to be typed, 
there was brought to my notice a volume by Dr. R. H. Lightfoot, and also 
a review by him in 7.T.S., 183-4, in both of which he deals with the points 
made in my note. The arguments which he uses are in my opinion a con- 


vincing refutation of the too widely held view that it is incredible that the 
second gospel should have come to an intentional ending with the words 


€doBoivro yap. 
XLVII E 
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36 to end, but an examination of the passages in Luke xxii. 19—xxiv. 35 
which are omitted in Western authorities and enclosed in double or 
single brackets by W-H. supports his conclusion.’ In the following 
argument a variant from the vg. in ¢ or any other Old Latin MS. sup- 
ported by three or more of Wordsworth and White’s (WW) vg. MSS. 
will not be deemed a departure from the vg. At xxiv. 9 c has nothing 
corresponding to do rod pynpeiov. For xxiv. 6 od« éotw dde aAAa 
Hy€pOy it gives resurrexit a mortuis only. Its text is otherwise unusual in 
this passage. At xxii. 62, xxiii. 34 a, and xxiv. 3 c has the same wording 
as WW but at xxiv. 12 it differs twice from WW. First it has widet 
with 5 vg. MSS., and secondly it adds sola before posita with 13 vg. 
MSS. In the text surrounding these four last passages ¢ displays a 
clear independence of the vg. 

These results justify us in examining the text of ¢ at xxii. 19f. In 
making this examination it is important to compare the relation of ¢ 
to the vg. not only in 19 b-20 but also in the verses that precede and 
those that follow. In order to provide a further check the same com- 
parisons will be made for f q r' r* aur 5. In the following table each 
column gives the number of variants from the vg. for the MS. shown 
at the top. The first line gives the number of variants for 15-19 a, 
the second for 19 b—20, and the third for 21 f. In 21 ¢ goes its own 
way so completely that it has not been taken into account for this verse, 
this fact being indicated by a + : 


e fF q r' r aur 8&8 8Scorr. 
15-19a 10 5 3 8 6 o 10 5 
19 b-20 I 2 2 5 ° ° I — 
21-2 3+ 3 3 3 3 ° > ae 


From this table it is clear that, even when the disproportionate size of 
15-19 a to 19 b-20 has been taken into account, in 19 b—-20 ¢ draws 
much nearer to the vg.,a phenomenon which holds good only of 7° 
among the other MSS. In 19b-z2o it differs from WW in reading 
effundetur with 5 vg. MSS., noui testamenti with 3 vg. MSS. and 
several liturgical texts, and sanguinis mei also with several liturgies. 
Hence it seems probable that here too in c an originally shorter text 
has been supplemented from the vg. The figures for r* suggest that 
the same may have happened in it also. It presents the WW text at 
xxii. 62, though it differs from the vg. in the surrounding verses, but 
for the other crucial passages in Luke xxii—xxiv it is defective. Its 
one difference from WW 19 b-20 is in reading noui testamenti like c 
above. Unfortunately the text of r* is often nearer the vg. than that 
of many Old Latin MSS. We may conclude that, in addition to the 
MSS. which now omit xxii. 19 b-20, probably an archetype of c and 
possibly one of r* had the same omission. This conclusion agrees 
* Cf. H. J. Vogels, Evangelium Palatinum, 54 f. 
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with the opinion that the words were absent from the earlier forms of 
the Old Latin and were first added in the fourth century. 

Secondly, style provides an argument against the genuineness of 
the longer text. Following H. J. Cadbury, The Style and Literary 
Method of Luke, 149, it was noted in 7.7.S. xxiii. 303, xxviii. 180 
that the absence of the copula in the clause todro 76 mornpuov, KA. is 
contrary to Luke’s manner. The evangelist when he takes over a 
passage from one of his sources regularly supplies the copula, if it is 
lacking. Thus it is present at Mark xiv. 24, Matt. xxvi. 28, and 1 Cor. 
xi. 25. At ¥.7.S. xlii. 184-6 it was shown that the use of éu7jv in xxii. 
1g was not Lucan. The writer employs the possessives eds, &c. pre- 
dicatively and pronominally, but never as attributive adjectives. imép 
which appears twice in 19 b-20 is common in the Pauline Epistles 
but rare in the Synoptic Gospels. It recurs in Luke only at ix. 50 
(= Mark ix. 40) where the clause is omitted by Pp. In Acts it is used 
seven times. waavtws, too, is unusual (Matt. 4, Mark 2, Paul. Ep. 2, 
Past. 6). At Luke xx. 31 it appears without a variant, but at xiii. 5, 
while it is read by NBLW4 f 1 M 1071, most authorities have dpoiws. 
avapynors occurs also at 1 Cor. xi. 24 f., Heb. x. 3, and eis riv ena 
avapvnow at 1 Cor. xi. 24 f. Nothing can be made of the rareness of 
the word and phrase, but the evangelist had an alternative expression, 
Act. x. 4 ai mpogevyai cou... . avéBnoav eis pynudovvov Eurrpoober Tob 
Beod, cf. Mark xiv. 9, Matt. xxvi. 13. These facts show that for a verse 
and a half we have a considerable number of features either foreign to 
or unusual in Luke’s style. With their evidence we may compare 
Harnack’s treatment of Luke xxii. 43-4 where in two verses he finds 
five characteristics of the evangelist’s language, and argues accordingly 
that the verses are genuine (Studien zur Geschichte des Neuen Testa- 
ments und der Alten Kirche, i, 88). In Luke xxii. 19 b-20 we find 
arguments of style weighty against the authenticity of the passage. 

It has not been lack of arguments against them that has led not a 
few scholars to defend the words, but the puzzling and apparently 
unsatisfactory account of the Institution at the Last Supper which the 
shorter text provides. It has been the more welcome to others just 
because of its departures from the norm. We have a reference to 
eating the Passover in 15 f., toa cup in 17f., and in 19a to bread. To 
account for this arrangement various theories have been advanced. 
One maintains that there was an early tradition according to which 
the cup preceded the bread at the Lord’s Supper, and finds in the 
present passage the earliest evidence for this. The few other passages 
that have been held to support this view are either quite unconcerned 
about order or capable of another explanation. To quote a comparable 
phrase, no one would argue that ‘death and passion’ represented a 
chronological order or an aberrant historical tradition. Further, the 
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theory goes directly against our two oldest accounts, Mark xiv. 26-9 
and 1 Cor. xi. 23-5, and the vast majority of later witnesses. 

H. N. Bate in 7.7.S. xxviii. 362-8 suggested that the original text 
lacked all 19-20, and wrote of Luke xxii. 15-18: ‘ All this is deliberately 
substituted for the explicit eucharistic reference of Mark. The motive 
for the duplication od pi) ddyw ... od 7) wiw, which replaces Mark’s 
ovK«ére od x7) iw, at once becomes plain. The words are ¢dwvdvra 
ovveroiow; the double reference to eating and drinking, coupled with 
the promise uttered later of a 8a0y«n, wherein the faithful, and they 
only, would eat and drink at the Lord’s table in His kingdom, would 
be understood to veil from all but the initiated the intimacies of a 
familiar rite. But even so veiled a reference must touch, though 
allusively, upon food as well as upon drink: and the duplication of 
the Marcan utterance serves to clothe the allusion in a perfectly 
appropriate form.’ This theory is at first sight very plausible. It 
gives us a neat text with none of the difficulties which appear in that 
of D and its allies. Further, it advances a reasonable explanation of 
the reserve in the form of the account of the Last Supper that it holds 
to be original. Its weak points are twofold. There is no evidence for 
omitting 19a as well as 19 b-20, and it is difficult, on this hypothesis, 
to see how the text which contains 19a but not 19 b-20 arose. Nor 
need a lack of neatness in detail in Luke disturb us as much as it 
might in more finished writers. The evangelist has not decided whether 
the woman who was a sinner was forgiven because she loved much or 
loved much because she was forgiven much (vii. 36-50). Nor has he 
determined whether the neighbour is the man who does good or has 
good done to him (x. 25-37). Other examples of awkwardness in 
detail could be adduced. 

The reference, however, to the reserve in communicating ceremonies 
and their formulae is important. W. L. Knox in Some Hellenistic 
Elements in Primitive Christianity, 66, writes thus: ‘‘The Fourth Gospel 
uses it [the feeding of the 5,000] in order to expound its eucharistic 
theology and at the same time to comply with the hellenistic tradition 
that the actual words of the mysteries should not be made public.’ 
To this he adds a footnote: ‘For this view of “‘ mysteries” as applied 
to Judaism by Philo, cf. Gentiles, 30. It is at any rate the case that, 
while the earliest narrative in the N.T. 1 Cor. xi. 23 describes the Last 
Supper in a way that makes it clear that the eucharist is a commemora- 
tion of that incident and implies quite clearly the repetition of the 
words of institution, the Marcan narrative implies nothing of the kind 
except to the initiated reader, while the Fourth Gospel has dissociated 
the eucharist from the Last Supper completely. Cf. also Jerusalem, 
380.’ If we accept this view and omit Luke xxii. 19 b-20, the Lucan 
account comes midway between Mark and John. In 15-18 we have 
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the germ of an exposition of the eucharist, comparable to John vi but 
differing in size and content, and in 19a we have a cue which the 
faithful would know how to supplement, but which would tell the un- 
initiated little. This explains the abrupt ending of the account at rodro 
eotw TO a@pa pov. The abruptness of the ending is deliberate in order 
to preserve the arcanum of the rite. In comparing the increasing re- 
serve of Luke and John with 1 Cor. xi and Mark we may notice how 
the tentative beginnings of Luke are here as elsewhere carried to their 
conclusion in John. Luke’s germ of an exposition becomes the long 
interpretation of John vi, and instead of Luke’s veiled account of the 
Institution we have the complete silence in the Johannine record of 
the Last Supper. On the other hand Matthew, though it was written 
at the end of the first century, in this as in other matters shows no 
trace of ‘the hellenistic tradition’. 

We have now to discover what we can of the early history of the 
text of Luke xxii. 19f. At the earliest period, represented by the 
Western evidence, the text is without 19 b—20. Next these verses are 
added as in the bulk of our authorities. As 1 Corinthians and Mark 
are used in compiling the interpolation, but not Matthew, the addition 
is probably made when and where Matthew is not current. The 
earliest witness for the addition is Marcion, but as his text of Luke 
has been strongly influenced from Matthew (Harnack, Marcion*, 243*) 
his evidence represents a later period when Matthew is in use. Thus 
we have four stages in the history of the passage, the uninterpolated 
text, the interpolation, the text influenced by Matthew, and the text 
of Marcion. Marcion probably published his Gospel at Rome c. 139- 
44. Can we find any indications where this history, if we may accept 
it as such, took place? The West is excluded, as its textual tradition 
lacked 19 b-2o0 till a relatively late date. Syria is out of the question, 
as Matthew, composed in Syria c. go-100 A.D., is not used in the 
addition. Alexandria does not appear in history as a leading Christian 
centre till considerably later. There remains one other area important 
in the early Church, Asia~Achaea. We know that Marcion, after he 
was excommunicated at his native city of Sinope, spent some time in 
Asia before going to Rome c. 139 A.D. These considerations enable 
us to infer that it was in Asia that the passage passed through the four 
stages and that there Marcion found the text that he used for his 
edition. Can we supply dates for these stages? The text that Marcion 
employed must have been already formed c. 135 A.D. Can we date 
the period of the influence of the Matthean text? Matthew, written 
not later than 100 A.D., was probably used widely by 125 a.p. Its 
appearance in Asia may perhaps be connected with Ignatius’ visit 
c. 115 A.D. It may, then, be not unreasonable to put the period of 
Matthean influence on Luke in Asia c. 120-30 A.D. On this showing 
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the interpolation would have been made before 120 and the connexion 
of the uninterpolated text with Asia would be earlier still, going back 
at any rate to the beginning of the second century. This suggestion 
would harmonize with the view that sees a relation between the Third 
and Fourth Gospels and with Goodspeed’s theory about the formation 
of the collection of the Pauline Epistles in Asia under the influence of 
Luke-Acts, although it does not require either opinion to maintain 
itself nor does it commit us to any view about the place of origin of 
the Lucan writings. 

We can, however, employ the suggestion to reach an inference about 
the books in use in Asia at the beginning of the second century. The 
addition at Luke xxii. 19 f. uses mainly 1 Corinthians and, for the 
phrase 76 dep dudv exxvvvdpevov, Mark xiv. 24, but Matthew not at 
all. This points to the conclusion that some Asian churches had at 
this timea collection consisting of Luke, Mark, and the Pauline Epistles. 
It is noteworthy that except for Mark this is Marcion’s canon, and we 
have seen that he took his text of the Gospel from Asia. It may be 
that there was a touch of conservatism in the formation of his canon. 

To summarize, we have made the following inferences: an archetype 
of ¢ lacked Luke xxii. 19 b-20, the style of the passage is against its 
genuineness, the reserve of the Lucan account of the Last Supper is 
due to hellenistic influence and its history connects Luke with Asia 
¢. 100 A.D. and Marcion’s text with the same area at a later date. 


APPENDIX 

In order to illustrate the argument that an archetype of c lacked 
19b-20 the following material is provided. First the vg. text for 
vv. 15-22 according to WW is printed in three sections, 15-19 a, 
19b-20, 21-22, and furnished with the variants of fgr'r* aur. 5. 
Next the text of ¢ for the eight verses is transcribed from Belsheim’s 
edition. For f the text in WW is used, for g Old Latin Biblical 
Texts: No. III, for r' Abbott, Evangeliorum Versio Antehieronymiana, 
for r* Hoskier’s edition, for aur. that of Belsheim,and for 5 that of Rettig. 
Only the number of vg. MSS. supporting a variant is indicated, and for 
this evidence, in addition to the apparatus of WW, L. J. Hopkin-James, 
The Celtic Gospels, and C. H. Turner, The Vulgate Gospels, have been 
referred to. Obvious errors, abbreviations, and mere variations of 
spelling have not been noted. Ambros., Gall., Moz., Rom. denote the 
Ambrosian, Gallican, Mozarabic, and Roman rites. By WW is meant 
throughout Wordsworth and White’s large edition of the vg. Gospels. 


Xxil. 15-22 Vulgate. 
Vv. 15-1984. 
15 Et ait illis desiderio desideraui hoc pascha manducare uobiscum 
ante quam patiar. 16 dico enim uobis quia ex hoc non manducabo 
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illud donec impleatur in regno dei 17 et accepto calice gratias egit et 
dixit accipite et diuidite inter uos_ 18 dico enim uobis quod non bibam 
de generatione uitis donec regnum dei ueniat. 19 et accepto pane 
gratias egit et fregit et dedit eis dicens hoc est corpus meum 

15 illis] ad illos 8, + iesus 771 ms. desideraui] cupiuir’. _patiar] 
moriar q. 16 quia] om.r'. ex hoc] ultra /, iam 7’, om. 5, post non 
additis de hoc quae uerba corrector mox deleuit. illud] ex illo 8, ex hoc f, 
hoc 7’. donec] usque quo 6 corr. 17 accepto calice] accipiens 
calicem 5. egit]agens 8 corr. et]om.81ms. accipite] + hoc f gq 8, 
+ calicem r' r* 1 ms. diuidite] partite 5 corr. inter uos] uobis 
5 corr. 18 quod] quoniam a modo r', + modo r*. _ generatione] 
genimine $. uitis] + huius f. donec] usque quo 3, usque dum 7" 7’. 
dei] meum r* quod delendum scriba notauit et di supra lineam addidit. 
ueniat] ueniet 7°. 19 accepto pane] accipiens panem 6. __ edit et] 
agens 6. eis] illis r' g, discipulis suis f Rom., Ambros., Moz. 


vv. 19b-20 
19 quod pro uobis datur hoc facite in meam commemorationem. 
20 similiter et calicem postquam cenauit dicens hic est calix nouum 
testamentum in sanguine meo qui pro uobis fundetur. 


1g datur] tradetur r' Moz. in]ad g. 20 similiter post calicem r'. 
postquam cenauit] post cenamqr'. cenauit]cenaueruntf. est] post 
calix r', post testamentum f,om.51 ms. nouum testamentum] noui 


testamenti 7" 7* aur. 3 mss. meosanguiner' Moz. qui] quod q 13 mss. 
fundetur] effundetur 7‘ f g 5 mss., funditur 5 aur. 7 mss. 


VU. 21-22 

21 uerum tamen ecce manus tradentis me mecum est in mensa 
22 et quidem filius hominis secundum quod definitum est uadit uerum 
tamen uae illi homini per quem tradetur. 


21 uerum]om.q _ tradentis me] eius qui me traditurus est 7", eius 
tradentis me qui me traditurus est 7*. me] om. q 4 mss. est] 
om. 8q 1 ms. 22 quidem post filius r'rv*. hominis] + tradetur 7’, 
+ uaditfd. definitum]scriptum fqr*1ms. uadit]om.f. homini 
illif 52 mss. traditur qg aur. § mss. 


wv. 15-22 Codex Colbertinus. 

15 et ait illis desiderio desideraui hoc manducare uobiscum ante 
quam patiar: 16 dico enim uobis quia iam non manducabo illud 
quandiu impleatur in regno dei. 17 et accepit calicem et gracias egit 
et dixit accipite hoc et bibite inter uos: 18 dico enim uobis quoniam 
non bibam a generacione uitis quandiu regnum dei ueniat. 19 et 
accepto pane gracias agens fregit et dedit eis dicens hoc est corpus 
meum quod pro uobis datur: hoc facite in meam commemoracionem. 
20 similiter et calicem postquam cznauit, dicens hic est calix noui 
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testamenti sanguinis mei, qui pro uobis effundetur. 21 uerum ecce 
qui mecum manducat et mecum mittit manum in mensam ipse me 
tradet. 22 et filius quidem hominis secundum quod scriptum est 
uadit, uerum uae illi homini per quem traditur. 


20 sanguinis mei Gall. Rom. Ambros. 
G. D. KILpaTRIck 


A FRAGMENT OF AN UNCANONICAL GOSPEL 


In The Harvard Theological Review, xxxvi (1943), pp. 165-7, 
H. A. Sanders has published, together with two other Christian 
inedita in the Michigan collection, a small fragment of a papyrus 
codex, dated to the third or fourth century, the text of which, with 
the editor’s supplements, runs as follows' : 


Recto Verso 
asl 10 pao 
tlouror| |o[o]ve| 
le tov Aoyor | Jacaca cd | 
twly katpwv o Os |ra yap mrocet| 
5 Ttolur’ eorw | tolutwy dial 
tlov zpodyrylv 15 |palere ol 
€|yevnOy v7a| vexpolus tow avalarnvat 
in|v xpv tov BlaoAea Alezpous xaf[atpew 
em |otpadevra [ |rapadvtov[s 


The editor remarks that the text ‘seems to be of an homiletic or 
interpretive character’ and regards it as too small to admit of a 
definite classification. 

There is, however, one clue that has been overlooked. Lines 16-18 
strongly recall the reply, as recorded by St. Matthew (xi. 1 sq.) and 
St. Luke (vii. 18 sq.), given by Jesus to the disciples of John the 
Baptist, the relevant verse of which in the Matthaean version (the slight 
variations in the Lucan account need not concern us here) is: TudAot 
dvaBrérovow Kal xwdAoi mepizatobow, Aetpoi Kabapilovrar Kai Kwpoi 
dxovovow, Kal vexpoi éyeipovrat Kal mrwyoi edayyeAiLovra. That the 
order of clauses in the papyrus is not the same as that in St. Matthew 
does not necessarily disprove the resemblance between them since the 
significance of the Gospel order is not obvious and our text is at most 
a free elaboration of the incident. Ason any reconstruction the lines 
must be presumed to have been fairly long there is plenty of room in 
the gaps for the quotations from Isaiah or rather for an adaptation of 


* For convenience of reference I have numbered the lines of verso and recto 
continuously. 
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them (perhaps xai rudAods dvaPAérew in |. 16, trwyods edayyedilw 
—or evayyeAifouar—in |. 17 or 1. 18). 

With this in mind the rest of the text may be considered. The 
verso, at least from |. 12 onwards, would purport to give us the reply 
of Jesus to the disciples of John. In view of what follows wéoa: ai 
dvvdpecs should be read in |. 12' and in |. 13 the passive zovei[zae 
would fit the context better than the active. In place of érou|yalere 
in l. 15, suggested by Sanders on the analogy of Luke iii. 4, either 
Bav|pdlere or Soxc]udlere (‘ test’, ‘ discern’) might be read, while to 
match the zou of |. 16 xaf|api{w may be supplied in |. 17 and Oepa- 
mevw in 1. 18 (mapadvrous is either as Sanders suggests, quoting 
Artemidorus, Oneirocrit. 4.67,a genuine variant for wapadurixods or 
just a scribal error). 

At this point we may note that there is nothing in the text which 
necessarily points to its being a homily or work of exegesis. For the 
theory that it is a passage from an uncanonical Gospel in which the 
relations between Jesus and John the Baptist are narrated at some 
length some further support may be found in ll. 1-9. Thus the 
mpodyrns of 1.6 might be John’ and if a supplement is to be hazarded 
at all in 1. 8 rov Blaxribévra in’ adrod might be read in place of 
the unconvincing flacAda. é€]yevyfm in |. 7 is awkwardly placed 
between the two accusatives in ll. 6 and 8, but, if we assume the line 
to have been of sufficient length, «(vpso)s or X(prord)s might have been 
the subject and éza|xovwv the predicate. 

No apocryphal version of this incident is known to me, but as long 
as the disciples of John could be considered as an opposition party to 
the Church (see M. Goguel, fean-Baptiste, Paris, 1928, in particular 
ch. iii), it is not surprising that the incident should have been re- 
written and elaborated for controversial purposes and small as P. Mich. 
Inv. 3788 is, it is a reasonable hypothesis that the author’s standpoint 
was the same as that of the Evangelists. C. H. Roserts 


PSEUDO-JUSTIN’S EXPOSITIO RECTAE FIDEI 
A further note on the ascription, see Vol. XLVI, pp. 145-60 


ATTENTION should be drawn to the fact that in his learned and able 
defence, in the last issue of the Journal, of the ascription of the Pseudo- 
Justinian Expositio Rectae Fidei to Theodoret Dr. Sellers had been 
anticipated by Dr. J. Lebon of Louvain in his article ‘ Restitutions a 


* Professor Sanders has kindly re-examined the papyrus and reports that 
there is nothing against the reading dvuy[ at the end of this line. 

? At first sight ll. 5-7 might be thought to contain a quotation from one 
of the Old Testament prophets, but I have been unable to find any passage 
embodying line 7. 
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Théodoret de Cyr. II: L’ "ExOeois ris dp0ys micrews pseudo-justi- 
nienne, ceuvre de Théodoret’ in the Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, 
xxvi (1930), pp. 536-50. It is unnecessary to repeat Dr. Lebon’s con- 
tentions as the Revue (the publication of which we are glad to learn has 
been continued through the War) is readily accessible, and the best 
commentary on either article is a study of the other. These independent 
argumentations with their remarkable similarities are so compelling 
that the authorship of the opusculum may now be looked upon as settled 
and the earlier attempts to attribute it, e. g., to Apollinarius of Laodicea 
(Draseke), Diodore of Tarsus (Harnack), and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(Jablonski) can henceforward be only of historic interest. The clue 
provided by the new edition of Severus of Antioch is yet a further 
ground for hope that the publication of this important writer will 
shortly be resumed. F. L. Cross 


THE EXPLANATIO SYMBOLI AD INITIANDOS COM- 
PARED WITH RUFINUS AND MAXIMUS OF TURIN 


Ir is clear from the very outset that the Explanatio' is a scathing reply 
to the Expositio* of Rufinus, who wrote it at the request of a bishop, 
Papa Laurentius, after his return from the East to Aquileia (398). In 
his Expositio Symboli, the title Cassian (De Incarn. vii. 27) gave it in 


' Caspari, in his Alte und neue Quellen, 1879, pp. 196-222, gives an account 
of the three MSS. he collated of this work. They are St. Gall, 188, 7th cent.; 
the Codex Bobbiensis-Vaticanus, 5760, 9th-10th cent.; die Lambacher Hand- 
schrift, 13th cent. G. Scherrer in Verzeichniss der Handschriften der Stift- 
Bibliothek von St. Gallien, Halle, 1875, S. 66-8, puts this MS. not later than 
the 8th cent. Caspari held that the Lambach MS. (L), from the Lambach 
monastery, and the St. Gall MS. belong to one class (they have many mistakes 
in common), while the text of the BV represents another. F. Kattenbusch in 
Das Apostolische Symbol discusses these MSS. He regards L as by far the 
latest of all three. It follows St. G only. St. G may be the copy of a MS. 
also copied by L and improved. The important fact is that Codex BV has the 
most original text. St. G is a ‘ retouching’ of it, but there still remain many 
‘rough passages’. Dom G. Morin, in his brochure on the Explanatio, con- 
sidered the only two really important MSS. for the text are the St. G and the 
BV. But with regard to the ascription to Ambrose he finds it difficult to 
recognize a real authority in them. Caspari shows that St. G is full of mis- 
takes in grammar and spelling. St.G gives the Explanatio and the De Sacra- 
mentis under the rubric excepto alterius at the end of a compilation attributed 
to Augustine. ‘I. C. N. incipiunt humilias sive alia dicta Augustini ep. et 
conf.’ but almost all belonging to Maximus. The BV gives the title Explanatio 
Symboli ad initiandos. 

* Migne, P.L. xxi, calls it Commentarius in Symbolum, the title given by 
Barraeus (La Barre) in his edition. The work was attributed to Cyprian, 
Erasmus tells us, and to Hieronymus. He declared it was by Rufinus. Cassian, 
in a eulogy of Rufinus, quotes a striking passage from the Expositio. 
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424, he gave the Aquileian Creed with the additional terms, after Deum 
Patrem Omnipotentem, invisibilem et impassibilem, which R (Rufinus) 
excuses and indeed defends. After explaining the Patripassian heresy 
in (5), he adds: ‘ut ergo excluderetur talis impietas de Patre, videntur 
haec addidisse majores, et invisibilem Patrem et impassibilem dixisse.’ 
The writer of E (Explanatio) takes R severely to task, for commending 
and inserting these additional terms. He seems to have gone very 
carefully through E. He has many echoes of its phrases, turns, and 
expressions, and turns many of his phrases and arguments against him. 
He appears to write quietly, but he is at white heat when refuting R. 
His sarcasm is as brilliant as it is effective. 

He was also misled by R into regarding symbolum as the equivalent 
of collatio (= symbola). But he corrected that. From the very first 
R appeals to apostolic authority for his Creed. In (1) he has verbis 
apostolicis reddere, in (2) he also has secundum apostolicas regulas, and 
apostoli (in various cases) seven times. E gives all this back with 
interest. R also from the first prepares us for his additions. Referring 
to the Creed which he calls verbum hoc breviatum, he says he will 
reproduce or designate (signare) it in Apostolic terms or quae omissa 
videntur a prioribus adimplere (1). Is not this a suggestion that the terms 
he inserts had been deliberately omitted by previous writers? And 
that he has apostolic authority and is proceeding secundum apostolicas 
regulas? What else was it that enraged E so much? After finishing the 
saying of the Creed, E used signare (5), declared it was scriptura divina, 
and demanded, ‘numquid supra apostolorum fines (fidem, L) progredi 
audaci mente debemus? Numquid nos sumus apostolis cautiores?’ A 
sound faith needs no safeguards: ‘ubi fides integra est, sufficiunt 
praecepta apostolorum.’ Even safeguards of bishops are not needed: 
‘Cautiones licet sacerdotum' non requirantur.’ Here he suggests that 
the offending terms were introduced by bishops into the Creed, and he 
wipes them out with one word zizania (Matt. viii), ‘tares mixed with 
the good wheat’ (4). This is annihilating. 

In (3) R proceeds to speak about his additions. He says: ‘Credo in 
deum Patrem omnipotentem’, adding that in various churches some 
additions are found, ‘ in diversis ecclesiis aliqua in his verbis inveniun- 
tur adjecta’, but he makes an exception of the Roman Church, saying 
that no addition could be made to the Creed there, for it was recited 
aloud in the presence of the church people by the candidates for 
baptism, and any such addition would have been noticed at once. But 
he proceeds, ‘in caeteris autem locis, quantum intelligi datur, propter 


*, In Ambrose’s De Off. i. 214 Xystus, an episcopus, is addressed as sacerdos. 
Gratian addressed Ambrose as religiose Dei sacerdos. De Sacramentis i. 2 has 
sacerdos for ‘bishop’. The deacon Laurentius addresses Xystus, his episcopus, 
as sacerdos sancte. 
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nonnullos haereticos addita quaedam videntur, per quae novellae do- 
ctrinae sensus crederetur excludi’. Here he tells us that he used the 
Creed of the Church of Aquileia, in which he was baptized, which had the 
additional words. At first he does not say what they were, but towards 
the end of (5) he slips them in: ‘ His additur invisibilem et impassibilem.’ 
He tells us that these two words are not in the Roman Creed, and he 
proceeds to say why they were put into his Creed. It is agreed, he says, 
that they were added in our church (apud nos) on acount of the Sabellian 
heresy, called by us Patripassian, because it affirmed that the Father 
suffered. ‘Ut ergo excluderetur talis impietas de Patre, videntur haec 
addidisse majores, et invisiblem Patrem atque impassibilem dixisse.’ 
‘It is agreed’, he says, ‘that it was the Son not the Father that became 
incarnate, and from his fleshly birth He was visible and passible, but 
as regards their divine substance neither Father, Son, nor Spirit 
were visible or passible.’ If this is so, the answer of E is that there is 
no excuse for the additions, and he takes up the appeal in R to majores 
nostri. It was not they who made the additions. See (2), where he 
says, ‘I know that in places, especially in the East (in partibus, maxime 
Orientis)’*—R had referred to the tradition of the churches of the East 
(5)—‘ with regard to the matters “‘ quae primo tradita sunt a majoribus 
nostris””, one party, the heretics, used fraud, as it were, while the others, 
the catholics, exercised diligence. The former, striving to steal in 
(irrepere)’ by fraud, added what was not necessary; the others, striving 
to forestall that fraud, appear (videntur, R’s word given back) through 
a certain strange pious carelessness‘ to have gone beyond ‘the limits 
( fines) of the majores’. And there was no need to do so, for ‘the Faith 
(Creed) was sound (integra) against the Sabellians in their case’. The 
majores did not transgress their own rule! 

He now addresses R: ‘Sed dicis mihi postea emerserunt haereses 
. .. Patripassiani cum emersissent, putaverunt etiam catholici in hac 
parte addendum invisibilem et impassibilem.’ Here he takes up the 
statement of R and points out that there was no authority, such as R 
claimed when he used the word majores, for the addition. ‘ It was merely 
some catholici, orthodox folk.’ Then he proceeds to argue that there 
was no necessity for the addition. ‘Grant that it was majores nostri 
who made the addition. Let us suppose majores nostri were doctors 
and wished to add health to sickness (aegritudo). There is no ques- 
tion of medicine (medicina non quaeritur). And if medicine was not 
necessary at that time, when there was a plague (gravis aegritudo) 


* At the outset of his argument (2) R has tradunt majores nostri. 
* Ambrose is ruled out here, as he had no experience of the East. 
3 Cf. 2 Tim. iii. 6. 


* A case of hendiadys, incuria being the principal term. There is sarcasm 
here too. 
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of heresies, and if medicine was not required (non quaerenda) then, 
it is not now. Wherefore? Because our Faith is sound against the 
Sabellians. For the Sabellians have been banished, especially from 
Western districts.’ So, he argues, the Faith (the Creed) enjoys an 
integra valetudo (Cic.); it does not require the addition of medicine in 
the shape of your two words added to the Creed. Here we have a 
cutting sarcasm. Again he demands, ‘What of your remedium?* So 
far from helping us against the heretics,’ he argues, ‘it has played into 
the hands of the Arians, giving them the opportunity of declaring that 
the Catholici regard the Son of God as visibilis et passibilis in contra- 
distinction to the Father, as they themselves have always held, Whom 
you single out as invisibilis et impassiblis. And you’, he argues, ‘never 
even noticed that calumnia, that result of your additions in your 
treatise, but we have, and as we hold the Roman Creed, we do not care 
whether the Arians call the Almighty Father visibilis or passibilis. The 
precepts of the Apostles are good enough for us, whose Faith is sound. 
We require none of your episcopal safeguards. Your words are zizania, 
tares among the wheat.’ R had said that the two words were added 
ut excluderetur talis impietas de Patre, i.e. the heresy Sabellii illius. E 
answers, ‘exclusi sunt Sabelliani maxime de partibus occidentis’, so 
that there is nothing more to fear from them. The emergence of the 
heresies, to which you refer,’ was no excuse for altering the Creed. 
The apostles predicted them. St. G (4) gives the words—‘nam ut 
dicunt apostoli oportet haereses esse ut boni probentur’ (1 Cor. xi. 
19). This is not in BV, but it seems to be required. E proceeds, 
Quid ergo? Vide simplicitatem, vide puritatem. ‘ust look at the sim 
plicity, just look at the purity of the Creed you want to tamper with, 
the Creed we have just said’ (3). ‘The whole passage does more than 
‘remind us of Rufinus’ (Kattenbusch) ;* it is an argument against R, 
turning his own words against himself. 

— now proceeds to the second clause of the Creed (5). He begins : 
‘Credo unicum Dominum nostrum. Sic dicite: Filium ejus unicum. 
Non unicus Dominus? Unus Deus est, unus et Dominus; sed ne calu- 
mnientur et dicant quia una persona, dicamus Filium etiam unicum 


* Ambrose could not have written this. In his work On Luke (A.D. 390, 
Homes Dudden) he has several raps at Sabellius and Arrius together, e.g. x. 
21: ‘Est tertius Antichristus aut Arrius aut Sabellius.’ See also i. 13; viii. 9, 
13, 41; x. 21. These heresies were still dangerous towards the close of his 
life. Cf. Ep. 48. 4. 

? E (4) has ‘ Ex illo remedio Arriani invenerunt sibi genus calumniae.’ In 
order to explain his argument I have put this in a question (lit., ‘out of that 
remedy of yours’). The passage in E is very condensed and difficult. 

3 ‘Sed dicis mihi, postea emerserunt haereses.’ 

4 Das Apostolische Symbol, 86. He goes on to say that in his opinion the 
writer borrowed ‘ die Tinten seiner Darstellung’ from the Expositio of Rufinus. 
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dominum nostrum.’ Here there is a clear reference to R (8), ‘Hic 
est ergo Christus Jesus, Filius unicus Dei, qui est et Dominus noster. 
Unicus et ad Filium referri et ad dominum potest. Unicus est enim 
et vere Filius, et unus dominus Jesus Christus.’ R, who used unicus 
with Filius 18 times, now uses it with Dominus. After saying unus 
Dominus, he has ‘ solus est unicus Filius et solus unicus Dominus’ (8). 
E evidently did not like unicus Dominus, as it might give rise to another 
calumnia, as if there was only one person in the Godhead, although 
‘there is one God and one Lord’, a quotation from Eph. v. 4 also in R 
(39)," so he says: ‘say, His only Son, our Lord’, Filium etiam unicum, 
dominum nostrum. Here he takes over R’s phrase in (39), Filium ejus 
unicum, Dominum Nostrum. E then proceeds with the Creed and re- 
marks upon it, and in (7) he returns to the crime of adding to 
or subtracting from the Apostles’ Creed. Here we have to point out 
that R made a serious error in orthography, serious because it con- 
fuses two different words, which E corrected. R made symbolum, ‘a 
sign’, take the meaning of symbola, ‘a contribution’.* He has in (2): 
‘Symbolum Graece et indicium dici potest et collatio, hoc est quod 
plures in unum conferunt.’ Symbolum, however, cannot mean col- 
latio,‘a contribution’. R was thinking of another word which is used 
in the phrase de symbolis esse (Terence), ‘a picnic’, where each person 
contributed something, symbola. Both call the Creed a collatio because 
different sentences were contributed, R in (2), E in (2), but E, according 
to BV, the oldest MS., has symbolam (St. G symbolum). E began like R: 
‘ symbolum Graece dicitur, Latine autem collatio, et maxime symbolam 
negotiatores dicere consuerunt, quando conferunt pecuniam suam.’ He 
not only corrects R’s mistakes but he develops the idea of collatio by 
bringing in the negotiatores, ‘merchants’, and their laws against breach 
of contract and fraud, and their expulsion of the fraudulent ones; a 
hit at the additions. 

In (7) he takes up the parable again, the laws of the negotiatores 
and collatores (pecuniae). Here again BV has ‘si qui symbolam suam 
violaverit improbus et intestabilis habeatur’. How much more must 
we beware of interfering with the majorum symbolum! Certainly, he 
means to say, the majores themselves would not have done so, in spite 
of what R said. ‘ Videntur haec addidisse majores’ (5). At the outset 
E had described the Symbolum, with which the Aquileian Church of 

' *Una fides, et unum baptisma, in qua (ecclesia) unus Deus creditur Pater, 
et unus Dominus Jesus Christus.’ The point is that the Father is Lord and 
the Spirit is Lord also. But there is only one Son, and He is not the only Lord. 


* Ambrose, Ep. 66. 2, has collatio sermonis, of a literary contribution, but 
does not connect it with symbolum. 


3 Eunuchus, 1. 540 (Wagner). Andria, |. 88,‘ symbolam dedit, cenavit’. Cicero 
has collecta (‘a conviva exigere’), de Or. 2. 57. 233. Church people speak of 
giving their ‘collection’, very different from the Creed (symbolum). 
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R had interfered, as ‘spiritale signaculum, cordis nostri meditatio, 
thesaurus pectoris nostri’. It was sacrosanct, therefore, not to be 
violated. Having referred to the laws of the negotiatores against fraudu- 
lent persons, he proceeds to refer to the well-known passage in the 
Apocalypse, xxii. 18, against any additions to or subtractions from its 
text. He describes that work as qui libellus canonizatur. In (37) R 
enumerates the books of the N.T., concluding with the Apocalypsis, 
saying : ‘haec sunt quae patres intra canonem concluserunt’, and adds: 
‘ex quibus fidei nostrae assertiones constare voluerunt’. E (7) recalls 
that statement in these words that follow canonizatur, ‘et maxime ad 
fidei proficit fundamentum’. The statement which in R was of general 
application is specially applied to the Apocalypse by E for his argument 
against all such additions to the Faith or Creed. E proceeds: ‘In that 
very book, he (John) says, “si quis addiderit aut detraxerit judicium 
sibi sumit et poenam”’, and presses home his point: “If nothing is to 
be taken from, and nothing to be added (nihil addendum) to the writings 
of one apostle, how much more ought we to take nothing from and 
add nothing (nihil adjungere)' to the symbolum received from (all) the 
apostles, traditum atque compositum,’ their very work handed down to 
us, the very creed held by the Roman Church (which Rufinus had 
praised (3)), where Peter, the first of the apostles, sat and brought to 
it the communis sententia (of the apostles)!’ This powerful argument 
completely overthrows the defence of the addition by R. 

We have another link with R in this passage. Speaking of the 
Apocalypse, E says: ‘ibi enim evidenter omnipotentem dominum 
nostrum Jesum Christum memoravit’ (Apoc. i. 8, iv. 8)—a passing 
blow at the Arians who denied it, and also a reference to R’s defence 
of it. In (5) R had written: ‘de omnipotente omnipotens natus est’ 
and then, after quoting a blending of Apoc. i. 8. and iv. 8, concluding 
‘qui erat et qui est et qui venturus est, omnipotens’, he said, ‘ omni- 
potens ergo dicitur, qui venturus est’, and ‘quis est alius qui venturus 
est nisi Christus Filius Dei?’ E has many other echoes of the work of 
R. R (4) has ‘cum Patre pariter subsistere etiam filium demonstratur’ ; 
E (3) ‘ut pari genere credamus in Patrem et Filium’. R (12), ‘ Haec 
est Trinitas...vocabulis personisque discreta, inseparabilis vero 
substantia deitatis’; E (3),‘ubi nulla discretio majestatis, nec fidei 
debet esse discretio’. R (16), on the Word, ‘quemque regno (the 
Kingdom of the Son) majestate, aeternitate unum cum Deo Patre esse 
docuimus’; E (3), ‘cum privilegio venit majestatis aeternae’; E (5) 
‘triumphator aeternus, qui bonum regnum Deo Patri comparavit’. R 


' As this is a case not of removing but of adding something to the Creed, E 
emphasizes that fact by two different words. 

? This hysteron proteron is another sign of the writer’s strong emotion. Cf. 
Moriamur et in media arma ruamus. 
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calls the Creed ‘verbum hoc breviatum’ (1), ‘breve praedicationis 
indicium’ (2), ‘brevialis hic sermo symboli’ (3); E (2) calls it ‘ bre- 
viarium’ fidei’,an improvement on R. All through his work R insists 
on brevitas—brevitati studentes (30), brevitatis causa (18), succincta 
brevitate (41), &c. E (2) does the same with regard to the Creed, 
‘brevitas necessaria est ut semper memoria teneatur’. 

E (8) twice mentions the number ‘twelve’ when discussing the 
Creed, which he divided into three parts of four each. ‘ Ergo quamad- 
modum duodecim apostoli et duodecim sententiae . . . ecce secundum 
duodecim apostolos et duodecim sententiae comprehensae sunt.’ R 
never gives the number twelve and appears to have triads, only three 
clearly marked (14, 31, 36). E, on the other hand, has ‘ecce quattuor 
istae sententiae, videamus alias. Ecce aliae quattuor sententiae, hoc est 
octo sententiae. Videamus adhuc alias quattuor sententias.’ E has 
again improved on R. And E has ‘conceptus est de Spiritu’,’ not in 
R but apparently later. Leo in his letter to Flavian (449) contains the 
explanation, ‘Conceptus de Spiritu Sancto’. Faustus may have used 
it before, being abbot of Lérins in 432. At all events it proves that E 
is later than R. It was probably the passage in R on symbolum as 
collatio, which it could not, correctly speaking, mean, that started the 
late idea (in the West) of contributory clauses by the apostles which 
we have in E. Kattenbusch (p. 81), writing on ‘der Zwélfzahl der 
Artikel’, says: ‘die Verteilung der einzelnen Artikel auf die einzelnen 
Apostel ist vollends erst spdt und eine traditionslose Probe auf die 
Stiftung des Symbols.’ He says that as a legend it can be regarded 
as old only in its general form. He gives as one of the earliest instances 
of this number twelve the letter (31. 4) of Leo I, ‘Catholici symboli 
brevis et perfecta confessio quae duodecim apostolorum totidem signata 
est sententiis’. Another reference to the number twelve in this con- 
nexion is in Maximus of Turin (Migne, lvii, p. 587). Speaking of the 
clavis Petri he said : ‘ arbitror illam (clavem) duodecim artificum opera- 
tione conflatam, duodecim enim apostolorum symboli fides sancta 
concepta est, qui velut periti artifices in unum convenientes clavem 
suo concilio conflaverunt.’> Regarding the method of preserving the 
Creed, R practically repeats the words of Jerome who said it was not 
written ‘in charta et atramento sed in tabulis cordis carnalibus’, in 
(2) ‘haec non scribi chartulis aut membranis, sed requiri in credentium 
cordibus tradiderunt’. E (9) enlarges on this principle and explains 
its necessity and the advantage of knowing the Creed by heart in over 


* Seneca, Ep. 39, a summarium. 

2 In a creed of Faustus of Riez, abbot of Lérins, 432. 

3 The Benedictines attribute this to Maximus. They say his name is men- 
tioned in the Remegianus codex and in the Taurinensis. The uncritical 
Ballerini edition vi. 471 ff. assigns it to Ambrose. 
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100 words, where R had used only 33. E begins with the prohibition 
‘quonian symbolum non debeat scribi. Teneri? Sed dicis mihi quo- 
modo potest teneri si non scribitur? Magis potest teneri si non 
scribitur.’ He says it must be constantly repeated to ourselves (recense 
intra te). 

Again, with regard to the use of in before the articles of the Creed, 
R (35, 36) says the proposition in must be used after credo before in 
Deo Patre,in Christo, in Spiritu Sancto,but not before sanctam ecclesiam, 
remissionem, &c., in order to distinguish creaturae and mysteria from 
divinitas. E (6) takes up this point. But owing to the differences in 
the MSS. BV and St. G his position is not clear. However, he lays 
down the principle contrary to R, ‘qui credit im auctorem credit et in 
opus auctoris’. The result of this is that BV has in ecclesiam, &c., and 
St. G has ecclesiam, &c. E meant that this im should be kept through- 
out, for he says, ‘si in opus auctoris tui fidem veram et integram 
putaveris deferendam, in (BV)‘ ecclesiam sanctam’, &c. This is 
apparently another correction of R. 

It is very clear from the above discussion that E had a considerable 
acquaintance with the arguments and positions of R which he opposed. 
He has also many echoes of the phrases and terms used by R, the 
obvious result of such a close study of the Expositio, where his very 
title Explanatio is found (R 3). Both have the phrases symbolum 
tradere (R 18, E 1) and symbolum reddere (repeat) (R 3, Eg). Both 
have accipe testimonium (R 24, E 6); both have anima rationalis (E 1, 
R 39). E (3) has Corporis forma, R (46) Forma Corporis. R (4) has 
haeresis Sabellii, Patripassiana, E (4) has Patripassiani, Sabelliani. 
Both have the terms which caused the discussion, invisibilem et 
impassibilem. Both speak of the Trinity as a mysterium. R (39), 
sub mysterio Trinitatis, E (5) asks quare hoc mysterium? and proceeds 
to speak of Pater et Filius et Spiritus. R (5) has ‘quantum spectat ad 
illam deitatis immortalem substantiam’ ; E (5) echoes this in ‘secundum 
praerogativam divinitatis et substantiae generationis suae’. 

The case has been stated. The question to be settled is, who wrote 
E? It has been proved that it was an answer to R. It was, therefore, 
by an author later than R. This rules out Ambrose’s claim based upon 
the ‘superscription’ beati Ambrosii episcopi M. explanatio in Cod. 
BV where it stands inter cetera Ambrosii scripta. But as those writings 
include a de Trinitate and a libellus fidei, certainly not by Ambrose, the 
title is false, as Kattenbusch declared, and as Caspari* recognized fully 


* St. G has ecclesiam, BV ‘in ecclesiam sanctam et in remissionem peccato- 
rum’. BV, the older MS., has in throughout (St. G has no in). This sentence 
is not completed. 

* Alte und neue Quellen, 1875; Ungedruckte Quellen, 1866. Briefe, Abhand- 
lungen und Predigten, Christiania, 1890, p. 406: ‘Da die Symbolauslegung 
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in a later work in which he withdrew his former claim for Ambrose. 
Caspari’s work on the text of E is most valuable, and his honesty as a 
critic in repudiating his former view, when he had discovered what the 
scripta Ambrosi contained, is most commendable. The MSS. of E are 
partly connected with Augustine, partly with Ambrose, partly with 
Maximus of Turin. In Cod. St. G it is ascribed to Augustine, in Cod. 
L it is amongst the homilies of M (Maximus), in Cod. BV it stands 
inter cetera Ambrosii scripta. 

As the previous discussion shows, it was later than Ambrose, and 
Augustine’s claim is not to be regarded seriously. M remains. Katten- 
busch (p. 85) points out the difference of the styles, M’s being quiet 
and easy, E’s lively and fiery." He is speaking of the style of M in his 
homilies, e.g. de traditione symboli, and sermons, which as addresses in 
church are placid. But M in an argument or controversy would be quite 
as lively and fiery as anyone else would be. It is true also that M 
contends against Arianism in Homily 77,’ a very fine argument, and has 
many references to and statements of the Virgin Birth’ and the Trinity 
similar to those in the Explanatio, so that the latter’s polemic against 
Arianism is not ‘inconsistent with M’s date’ (as Kattenbusch says). 
What does support the claim of M is his Creed in Homily 83, which is 
the old Roman Creed, which E declares that it holds twice, in 4 and 7 
(with such slight differences as the order Jesus Christus and in caelum). 
Kattenbusch (p. 90) says ‘no other creed of any other church is so 
close to the old Roman’. And yet he does not maintain that M is ‘der 
geistige Urheber’ of E. But he says there is so much to be said 
against Ambrose that he would prefer to consider M as the author. 
Against Ambrose ‘ spricht vor allem das Verhiltniss welches zwischen 
der Explanatio und der Expositio besteht ’—the subject of the previous 
discussion. There are also many words and phrases common to the 
Explanatio and the Homilies and Sermons of M which go to establish a 
literary connexion. The former will be referred to as H, the latter as S. 

Among the phrases common to both are the following: (1) E (7) 
ad fidei profecit fundamentum. Cf. MS. 69, fidei fundamentum, MH. 54; 


mitten unter pseudoambrosianischen Schriften steht, so geht sie schwerlich 
auf Ambrosius zuriick.’ Dom Germain Morin in his article (fahrbuch fiir 
Liturgie-Wissenschaft, 1928) on the De Sacramentis and the Explanatio Sym- 
boli, p. 90, says: ‘Caspari at first anticipated that E was the work of Ambrose. 
He retracted this later.’ 

' This also would be different from the style of Ambrose. 

? Where he discusses Eusebius of Vercellae and his controversy with the 
Arians. 

3 With regard to the Arian denial of the Virgin Birth Maximus says, ‘ hanc 
sancta Mediolanensis ecclesia horruit blasphemiam’. Is not this fiery enough? 
(Hom. 9). Arianism was not dead when this was written. Cf. Hom. 1s, 
Arianorum perfida impietas. 
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H. 80, ad firmamentum fidei profecit. (2) E (3) singulare privilegium 
generationis; MH. 65, privilegio gratiae singularis. (3) E (3) frequenter' 
admonui; MH. 88, frequenter admonui vos. (4) E (4) fides integra, E (6) 
fidem . . integram, MH. 64, fides integra. (5) majores nostri E (4), 
H 24 et al. (6) E (4) vide simplicitatem, vide puritatem; MH. 75, 
simplicitas . . . puritas. (7) E (1) thesaurus pectoris nostri; MS. 76, boni 
cordis thesaurus, MS. 116, thesaurus pectoris. (8) E (4) Filium ejus 
unicum,; MH. 10, unicus Dei Filius. (9) E (3) cum privilegio venit 
majestatis aeternae; MS. 61 per aeternae privilegium majestatis, MH. 13 
and 71 have also majestatis aeternae. (10) E (6) ‘si mihi non creditis 
vel operibus credite’;* MS. 20, ‘si mihi non creditis operibus credite’. 
(11) E (4) ‘oportet haereses esse ut boni probentur’;3 MH. 104, ‘ oportet 
haereses existere ut probati manifesti fiant inter vos’. (12) E (3) 
nulla discretio majestatis; MS. 53 personarum indiscreta majestas, MS. 61, 
discretio. (13) E (5) (The Trinity) ‘unius operationis. Numquid non 
una voluntas?’; MS. 48, ‘unius semper esse voluntatis et operis’. (14) 
E (5) ‘ascendit in coelum . . . quasi qui Patri retulerit bonae fructum 
voluntatis’; MH. 60, ‘ascendit ad coelum ad Patrem scilicet fructum 
carnis perferens’ (v.l. praeferens). (15) E (1) celebratis mysteriis; MS. 
49, mysteria celebrare (often in M). (16) There is a similar account in 
both of heretics trying to slip into the church. E (2) ‘quasi fraude alii 
... fraude volunt haeretici . . . illi fraudulenter conantur irrepere’; MH. 
104, ‘circa fidei bonum solliciti esse debemus . . . solet enim sub 
praetextu pacis hostis irrepere, hoc est sub vocabulo nominis Christiani 
haereticus subintrare’. (17) E (1) symbolum tradamus; MH. 83, myste- 
rium symboli tradiderunt, MH. 112, symbolus qui traditur. (18) Trium- 
phator over death in E (5), ‘a mortuis surrexit . . . quasi triumphator 
aeternus’; MS. 31, ‘mortis triumphator e sepulchri tenebris’. (19) E(5) 
‘ praerogativam’ victoriae suae’; MS. 48, ‘victoriam fidemque Christi’, 
MH. 83, ‘de ejus cruce victoria’; praerogativa MH 1 et al. (20) E (4) 
impassibilem (Deum) .. . passibilis (Filius)’; MH. 77, passibilem carnem 
et impassibilem deitatem. E (4) fuit passibilis caro non divinitas (not 
in BV). (21) E(7) and MS. 34 have sacramentum resurrectionis (etc.). 
We have addresses to catechumeni in MH. 31, 33, MS. 13, 18. MH. 
23 and 68 are about the same length as E. In MS. 18 fratres cate- 
chumeni are addressed.° E served a double purpose, a lecture on the 
symbolum to his young people and an exposure of the errors of the 
Expositio. Caspari’s idea that it was the work of a notary, who could 


"MH. 24. 

? John x. 38, same form in De Mysteriis 3 and Ambrose, in Ps. 118. 12. 16. 
’ So Ambrose ut probentur boni in Luc. iv. 77. BV omits this verse. 

41 Cor. xi. 19, nearly Vg. 

‘In MH. 1 et al. in E 5 (2). 

° S. 27 is an address to competentes, candidates for Baptism. 
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not keep up with the speaker, might explain the imperfections of St. G, 
which were toned down in L, as Kattenbusch remarked. On a big 
occasion a notarius would be employed, who knew his work. Ambrose 
in Ep. 20 describes how he had dismissed the catechumens and was 
giving the symbolum to some competentes in the baptisteria. He had 
no notary. But that was an ordinary occasion. M seems to have 
attended also to his duties in this respect.’ See Sermon 103, ‘Admo- 
nuit (episcopus) festinare debere catechumenum ad gratiam Dei.’ And 
we might, after considering the great number of phrases and words* 
common to his homilies and sermons and the Explanatio Symboli, 
safely regard that work as his. As for the style, that of the Homilies 
and Sermons of M differs in places. We have short sentences in 
Homily 31, three beginning with ecce. We have also many questions, 
as in E, quomodo potest teneri? e.g. quomodo fidem nostram? We have 
videamus frequently (26) in M, also 4 times in E. We have vide, audi, 
quemadmodum in both; also qua ratione? and quare? often in both. 
There are many brief sentences in M, e.g. MH. 31 (on the Baptist). 
‘Tu, qui deus es ad tuam descendis creaturam? Tu qui sanctus es, 
ad peccatorem descendis ut ab ipso baptizeris ?? MH. 34, ‘ego creatura 
sum, tu creator; ego servus, tu Dominus; ego figura, tu veritas’. 
MH. go, ‘sapiens ergo rex . . . sapiens plane rex . . . sapiens, inquam, 
rex’. Compare such short sentences in E as: ‘ Numquid supra aposto- 
lorum fines progredi audaci mente debemus? Numquid nos sumus 
apostolis cautiores? (3). ‘Quidergo? Vide simplicitatem, vide puri- 
tatem’(4). The style of E is simple and unadorned generally; in places 
he has fine phrases like M, who is also easy and unaffected as a rule, 
but often hammers out a resonant phrase, and occasionally, like E, 
asks an abrupt question. Maximus of Turin, accordingly, has a strong 
claim to be the writer of the Explanatio. Dom Germain Morin in an 
article’ in which he claimed both the Explanatio and the De Sacramentis 
for Ambrose, argues that E and De S. are by the same author, and 
says that in Sangall, 188, E precedes De S. and that both are under 
the rubric ‘ excepto alterius in ebdomada Paschae vii’, at the end of a 
compilation attributed to Augustine, ‘mais dont presque toutes les 
piéces appartiennent en réalité 4 Maxime de Turin’. Dom Morin says 


‘Cf. MS. 18, ‘fratres catechumeni ... festinate ad secundae nativitatis 
gratiam.’ The competentes were addressed in MS. 27. 

* A great number of the words which Maximus frequently used are in E, 
€.g. agnoscere, remedium, complere, medicina, detrimentum, simplicitas, securus, 
violare, auctor, venerabilis, imminuere, praecavere, recensere (‘ go over’), immun- 
ditia, immisceo, derogare, irrepere, discretio, collatio. Practically all the phrases 
and words in E are in M. Chief exceptions are: tutamentum, incuria, libellus, 
exorcismus, breviarium, canonizare, relegere (‘read over’). 

3*Pour l’authenticité du De Sacramentis et de l’Explanatio Symboli de S. 
Ambrose’ in Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, achter Band, 1928. 
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it requires much goodwill to see in this alterius a reference to Ambrose 
as Otto Fuller‘ did. He bases his opinion on the fact that Vat. 5760 
(Bobbio) has an ascription to Ambrose, but it has also among its con- 
tents seven libri sancti Ambrosti de Trinitate, and a libellus fidei sancti 
Ambrosi. And as neither of these works is genuine, the claim for the 
Ambrosian authorship of E based on external evidence must, as Dom 
Morin asserts, fall to the ground. Its internal evidence points, as we 
have argued, very clearly to M. The fact that both MSS., Sangall 188 
and Vatican 5760, have the Explanatio and the De Sacramentis side 
by side is not a proof that the Explanatio is by Ambrose, but more 
probably a proof that the De Sacramentis is not by Ambrose, as the 
Explanatio is most decidedly not. 
F. R. Montcomery Hitcucock 


A PIECE OF EARLY CHRISTIAN RHETORIC IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPT 1739 


Copex 1739 (Athos Laura 184 B 64)* is the tenth-century copy of the 
work of a Caesarean grammarian who in the late fourth or early fifth 
century furnished an ancient text at least of the Acts and Epistles? 
with a marginal apparatus.‘ His main interest was in textual criticism, 
and it is here that the chief value of his work to posterity lies. There 


are, however, many marginalia of a different character, some of them 
bearing upon exegesis,’ others upon dogma,’ still others upon literary 


' Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie (Innsbruck, 1929, vol. viii, pp. 41-65). 
‘Was sagen die Handschriften zur Echtheit der sechs Predigten S. Ambrosii 
de Sacramentis ?’ 

? E. von der Goltz, Eine textkritische Arbeit des zehnien . . . Jahrhunderts, in 
Texte und Untersuchungen, Neue Folge, ii. 4, 1899; O. Bauernfeind, Der 
Rémerbrieftext des Origenes, ib. Dritte Reihe, xiv. 3, 1923; K. Lake and others, 
in Six collations of New Testament Manuscripts, Harvard Theological Studies, 
XVli, 1932, 141 ff. 

3 The part of 1739 containing the Gospels is missing. 

* The Caesarean origin of this astonishing piece of technical philology is 
clear from its general character as well as from the reference, in the scholion 
on Jas. ii. 13, to an autograph of Eusebius. While most of the critical notes 
are drawn from the writings of Origen, there are references also to Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, and to a letter addressed by ‘the orthodox 
bishops’ to Paul of Samosata before a.p. 268 (Routh, Reliquiae Sacrae, iii. 
1846, 299). The only reference to one of the later Fathers is the rod dyiov 
Baowreiov axékov quoted ad Rom. vii. 14. Even if this should be a later 
addition, the respectful description of Eusebius as paxdpios (ad Jas. ii. 13) and 
péyas (ad Acts xv. 20) shows that the great coryphaei of the Caesarean tradi- 
tion had passed away at the time of writing. On the other hand the high 
perfection of the philological method shows Caesarean scholarship still at 
its best. 5 e.g. Rom. v. 20, vii. 4, ix. 20, Gal. iii. 17. 

° e.g. Act. x. 33, xviii. 8, 1 Cor. i. 4, Eph. iii. 10. 
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criticism." One of these, in the margin of Acts vii. 51, forms the 
subject of the present note.* 

At the end of the scholion (the text of which will be given presently) 
we find the remark: ‘ This I found annotated in some ancient copies’. 
Even at so early a date, then, the Caesarean compiler was unaware of 
the origin of the marginal note which he copied. The manuscripts in 
which he ‘found’ it were ‘ancient’ already in his day. Since this very 
peculiar note cannot have been added to several texts independently, 
one must postulate an even older common archetype of these ‘ancient 
copies’. It follows that not later than at some time during the third 
century this passage must have been transferred from its original con- 
text to the margin of a biblical text. It is not surprising that the true 
character of the fragment so strangely preserved should not hitherto 
have been perceived. It is in fact neither a comment on Acts vii. 51,° 
nor an alternative ending of Stephen’s speech.‘ What it really is will 
become clear when it is considered apart from its unsuitable sur- 
roundings. 

The scribe of the Athos manuscript has been careful to preserve 
the original punctuation of the fragment. No one who reads the whole 
aloud with due regard for this punctuation can fail to notice that it is 
a piece of highly rhetorical prose such as neither a commentator nor 
an interpolator of Acts could have written. In order to make clear 
the very particular character of this rhetoric, the cola and commata 
which the manuscript separates by punctuation have been assigned 
separate lines in the subjoined reprint.‘ 


A 1 <You have made true the word that is written in the prophet 
Isaiah) 
2 ‘veipov adnpoty 6 tpaxnAds cov’ 
3 ph Bovdnbévres tov eAadpov Cvyov tot awrijpos avaddéfacbar 
4 ‘Ypeis of kives of éveoi 
5 tpeis ot AvKot Tis ’ApaBias 
6 bpeis of xpeperiorai tnmot 
7 tpeis of Kepatioral Taipor 
8 duets of Owrdlovtes aAuwmeKes 
Q dpeis TH mvevpatt TH ayiw avriminterte 
C 10 ITés ; Gre 
Il avros ddnyet 
bpeis 5€ wAavare 


" e.g. Hebr. introd., 1 Cor. ii. 9, Eph. v. 14. 

2 The writer wishes to thank P. Maas for his helpful criticism. 
3K. Lake, in The Beginnings of Christianity, iv, 1933, 82, ad loc. 
4 Von der Goltz, loc. cit., 36. 

5 The irrelevant scribal errors have not been noted. 
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12 avros dwrile 

tpeis 5€ oxorilere 
13 avdros odpayile 

tpeis 5€ aroovAGre. 

The fragment consists of the ending of one period (lines 2-3 = A) 
followed by two more (Il. 4-9 =B and Il. 10-13 =C), the last of which 
may or may not be complete. The extant part of section A is a quota- 
tion from Isa. xlviii. 4 followed by a reproach evidently addressed to 
the Jews and worded with reference to Matt. xi. 30. Section B is 
made up of Old Testament reminiscences‘ and ends with a quotation 
from Acts vii. 51. Section C, introduced by a rhetorical question, is 
composed of three antitheses not based upon biblical phrases. 

The general trend and purport of the fragment are the same as in 
the end of Stephen’s speech, from which B g is a direct quotation; 
moreover the Isaiah quotation A 2 was clearly occasioned by oxAnpo- 
tpdxnAor in Acts vii. 51. The whole, then, is the elaboration of one 
scriptural passage by means of expansion and references to others. 
In other words, this fragment is part of a midrash on Acts vii. It isa 
midrash in Greek, using the devices of Greek rhetoric. That is to say, 
it comes from a rather primitive homily. 

In the days when codex 1739 was discovered no outstanding parallel 
was known by which this fragment could be illustrated. It has now, 
however, become possible to define its place in the development of 
Christian rhetoric, thanks to the emergence of Melito’s Homily on the 
Passion.* The style of the Athos fragment is characterized by the 
strings of short parallel clauses of almost identical length, marked by 
the repetition of the pronouns at the beginning of the clauses as well 
as, in section C, by homoioptota resulting partly in rhymes. The same 
features stand out in Melito’s homily as well as in some fragments 
from his other writings.’ 

An Old Testament phrase turned against the Jews, as in section A, 
and serving as a basis for a following invective occurs also in Melito’s 
H(omily) 72 od yéypamrat év vopw Kai mpopyras avtamedwKaré por 
kaka «TA., and again in H. 74 4 od yéypamrai cov ovdK éexxecis alpa 
a@Hov xrA. Allusions to New Testament expressions, as in A 3, are 
frequent in H. with reference to the story of the Passion; see for ex- 
ample 79, 89, 92, 95. Section B may be compared, among others, 
with H. 103 


' The LXX prototypes of section B were identified by von der Goltz, loc. 
cit., 37. They are Isa. lvi. 10, Hab. i. 8 (cf. Zeph. iii. 3), Amos vi. 7, Jer. 
xxvii. 11. Only B 8 seems to reproduce an unknown model; cf., however, 
Ezek. xiii. 4. 

* Ed. Bonner in Studies and Documents, xii, 1940. 

3 Cf. Bonner, loc. cit., 21. 4 Cf. Bonner, ib. 39f. 
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eye 70 AdTpov dav 
eye 70 Pas bpadv 
é€y® 6 owrTnp buav 
éyw dpiv 7) avdoracs. 
For the anaphora of dyeis in particular the extant remains of Melito’s 
writings preserve no exact parallel,’ but the repetition of the third 
person of the pronoun, by odros or odds eorww, is an outstanding 
feature of his style. The incorporation of O.T. phrases in the same 
section recalls H. 69 (cf. 84 f.) 
obrds eorw 6 
ev t@ ABA dhovevbeis 
ev 3 <?7@) "Ioax SeBeis 
év 8¢ 7@ "JaxwB Eeviredoas 
év 8€ 7@ "Iwond mpabeis 
év 5¢€ tr Maem exreBeis xrh.,” 
as well as the many allusions, throughout the homily, to the LXX 
version of the Passover narrative. 

The rhetorical question introducing section C may be compared 
with H. 74 (cf. also H. 95) & "JopanA, améxrewas tov Kipiov. Aa ti; 
67u «tA. As in the Caesarean scholion, this question is followed (though 
not immediately) by a series of balanced antitheses (H. 75). Those in 
C 11-13 compare with H. 80 

av hoba ayadAAuwdpevos 
exeivos 5é€ €0ABero 
avd éeadres 
e€xeivos expiveTo 
ov éxédeves 
€xeivos mpoonAoito 
avd €xopeves 
éxeivos €Oanrtero. 


The Athos fragment is an instance of Asianic rhetoric Christianized, 
that is, in part Semitized. Passages couched in ‘commatic’ style 
abound in the writings of rhetoricians roughly contemporary, like the 
Philostrati, Aelianus, and Maximus of Tyre. It will be sufficient here 
to quote one pagan and one Christian example : 

*Hpos Hv 75 7réAos 
kai Oépous apyn 
Kai mavra év axph 


' The pronoun of the second person singular dominates the text of Pap. 
Oxyr. 2074, the Melitonian character of which was pointed out by Professor 
Bonner (loc. cit., 50 ff.). 

* Cf. also the Syriac fragment xv, Otto. 3 Cf. Rom. ix. 32. 

4 Cf. Ed. Norden, Griechische Kunstprosa, i. 383 ff. 
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5évdpa ev Kaptrois 
media év Anios 
“Hbeia peéev trerriywv 7x7 
yAvxeia 5€ dmdpas odu7 
teprv} 5€ mousviwy BAnx7. 
(Longus, Daphnis et Chloé, 1. 23.) 
Odrés €orw 
6 d8akas Avoers ydpwv 
6 vnoreias vopoberHoas 
6 ITémovlav nai Tipov ‘Iepovoadrp dvopdoas .. . 
6 7paxTipas xpnudtwv Kataorioas KTA. 

(Apollonius, Adversus Cataphrygas 1 Routh (apud Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
V. 18. 2.)) 

Of the rhetorical question in C 10 and of the following antitheses 
no Greek orator would have disapproved; the latter have a famous 
model in Demosthenes, XVIII. 265 

* Edidacxes 

eyw 8 éfoitwv 
erédets 

eye 8° éreAovpnv 
€ypappareves 

eyw 8° HKKAnaialov 
eTpitaywvriorers 

eye 8° eBewpovv 
e€émuntes 

éya 8° éavpirrov. 

For section B, on the other hand, analogies Greek in origin would 
be looked for in vain. These homoiarkta are Semitic and, in fact, a 
special form of the traditional parallelismus membrorum. The LXX 
version of Ps. Ixxiii. 15 affords an illustration: 

Ld dvéppyntas myyas Kai yeysdppous 

avd e&npavas totapods "HOdp.. . 

ov Katnpricw paioww Kai HAvov 

av €noinoas mavTa Ta Opa TIS yijs. 
The long-drawn homoiarkta by xvpuos Ps. cxlv. 8, évéyxare Ps. xxviii. 
1, dwv7 ib. 3, aivetre Pss. cxlviii and cl, &c., illustrate the same stylistic 
principle. 

The combination of Semitic features with the artifices of the con- 
temporary Asianism is the mark also of Melito’s style, or rather of 
one of his styles, for he had more than one string to his lyre." The 


' While for example Otto’s fragments ix, xiv, xv are Asianic like the 
homily, the dedication of the Eclogae and the anti-Marcionite fragment show 
an Atticism on a level with that of his contemporary Lucian of Samosata. 
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subject, too, suits him, the anti-Jewish bias being comparable with the 
same tendency in the last section of the paschal homily. On the other 
hand there are notable differences. As far as Melito’s manner can be 
appraised on the basis of his extant writings it appears in several 
respects to be more developed than the style of the Athos scholion. 
His antitheses are generally more elaborate; the Semitic elements, 
outstanding though they are, do not present themselves simply as 
fragments of quotations strung together; wherever he reproduces a 
New Testament phrase, he does so not by mere quotation but by way 
of variation." The one assertion which can be made with some con- 
fidence is that our fragment comes from a homily expounding, by 
rhetorical paraphrase and scriptural quotations, the speech of Stephen 
which most probably had been read in the preceding lesson. As far 
as it is permissible to judge from so short a fragment, its style and 
method appear to be more primitive than Melito’s; and although it 
is certainly true that primitive forms need not necessarily be older 
than more developed ones, yet on the basis of all the features observed 
it is more likely than not that the homily from which the Athos frag- 
ment comes antedates Melito’s paschal sermon. 

In striving to establish the date and author of the former the narrow 
limitations of the available material must be borne in mind. The 
representatives of the immensely multiform spiritual life of the second 
century are to us for the most part only names and, as far as its 
Christian section is concerned, not even names. With Tertullian in 
the West and Melito in the East, the Christian rhetoric of the Asianic 
type suddenly stands out in a perfect shape. There must have been 
Vorstufen. The fragment here discussed, so primitive in its pre- 
dominant Semitism yet definitely moulded on Greek rhetorical models, 
may represent one of them. It is not the only one of its kind. 

Who wrote the anonymous chapters attached to the Letter to 
Diognetus? They have important traits in common with Melito;? 
yet the features which are outstanding with him are only accessory 
there. Moreover ‘ Diognetus’ xii. 5 gives a verbal quotation from 
1 Corinthians, introduced by 6 admdarodos Aéyer. As far as the evidence 
goes Melito’s practice was different. One may have to curb the desire 
for definite ascriptions. G. ZuNTz 


* Compare for example fg. ix Otto éBdorace 76 EvAov emi trois wpors adrod with 
John xix. 17 Bacralwv éavr@ tov oravpor. 
* The observation is Professor Bonner’s, loc. cit. 51. 
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REVIEWS 


Kleine Lichter : fiinfzig Bibelstellen erklart by Ludwig Kohler. Pp. 96. 

Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1945. 

In this small book Professor Kéhler, the well-known Swiss Hebraist, 
has collected the notes on Biblical problems which he has published 
during the last ten years, many in fugitive or local papers not easily 
accessible to foreigners. His suggestions are in the majority of cases 
convincing, being based on a sound common sense combined with 
a deep sure knowledge of Hebrew idiom (both gifts which commenta- 
tors are apt to lack) and a wide acquaintance with Oriental customs, 
in which he has had also the help of an Orientalist colleague, 
Dr. J. J. Hess. 

Many exegetical errors disappear from the Old Testament under 
Professor Kéhler’s magic wand. For example, the Lord sent not a 
‘hornet’ but ‘defeatism’ (sir‘ah) before the children of Israel on their 
way into Palestine, and Solomon ate not ‘fowl’ but ‘ cuckoos’ (bar- 
birim), which the Romans also esteemed, fatted for the table. One 
of his most interesting solutions relates to the problem of salt losing 
its savour in the New Testament; and this, which has always been 
a puzzle, is now solved in the light of present custom in Palestine. 
There the peasants use the dung of cattle and beasts of burden for 
fuel; as this burns badly, they obtain salt by evaporation from the 
Dead Sea, make slabs of it and line their earthen ovens with it, 
whereupon the salt acts as a catalysing agent and causes the dung to 
burn well. The heat, however, in time cracks the slabs, pieces of dung 
make their way into the chinks, and a chemical reaction is set up 
whereby the salt becomes an anticatalysing agent and checks the fire. 
It has thus lost its (savour or rather) efficacy and is no good eis xompiav 
(not ‘for the dunghill’ but) ‘for fuel of dung’; it is then taken from 
the oven and cast out into the street, where it is trodden into the 
ground by passing feet. 

Occasionally Professor Kéhler seems to go too far. Thus he alters 
sir naptth (Jer. i. 13) into kiir napiith (cf. J. b. Sir. xliii. 4) because the 
fire and not the cauldron is fanned into flame; but this transference 
of a word from qualifying an object to which it strictly refers to another 
to which it is not properly applicable is a common figure of speech. 
Thus the Hebrews can speak also of a diid napii*h, ‘blown cauldron’ 
(Jb. xli. 12), the Arabs can say q“‘tid hadd ittabhah ulau t*ibt b‘nafhd, 
‘sit by the food being cooked even though thou art tired of blowing 
it’ (Feghali, Prov. et Dict. 250/1102; cf. Haefeli, Spruchweish. u. 
Volksl. 261/705, where nafah ‘blew’ is correctly used with ndr ‘ fire’), 
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and we say ‘a watched pot never boils’, although it is not the pot but 
the water in it that will boil. If, then, the following updndyw, ‘and its 
face’, is altered to updniiy (if a passive participle is permissible) or 
upéneh, ‘ and turned, turning’, sense can be made of the passage ; the 
cauldron is turned or tilted away from the north so that the contents 
are poured out towards the south (s. Driver in ‘ J.Q.R.’ NS. xxviii. 97). 
Again he alters ‘ad-b‘li yaréh, ‘till the moon be no more’ (Ps. xxii. 7), 
which yields a doubtful serise, into ‘ad-b‘li-ddy, ‘ till there be not room 
enough’ (cf. Mal. iii. 10) for more peace. Is so much alteration 
necessary ? I suggest rather ‘ad-beli rewah, ‘till there be no space’ left 
for expansion, i.e. till the world be filled with righteousness and peace, 
which involves changing only one weak letter. 

In conclusion, Dr. Kéhler’s latest work is a contribution of permanent 
value for the interpretation of both Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment and ought to be in the hands of all serious students of the Bible. 

G. R. DRIiver 


The Ark, the Ephod and the ‘ Tent of Meeting’, by J. MORGENSTERN. 
Pp. 166. Cincinnati: Hebrew College Union Press, 1945. $ 1.50. 


Tue first half of this interesting and useful study, reprinted from the 
Hebrew Union College Annual, is devoted to a full examination of 
available information concerning the portable tent-shrines of primitive 


camel-Bedouin tribes. The second half of the book endeavours to 
show that in them is to be sought the origin of the ark, the ephod, and 
the tent of meeting. Dr. Morgenstern’s conclusion about the ark is 
that it was of nomadic origin and tent-like in structure and that it 
suffered severe modification in form and use at later stages of its 
history. The suggestion is offered that the name ‘ark of Yahweh’ 
was a particular (tribal) name for the cult-object of which ephod (with 
the meaning cover, tent-cover) was the generic name. Of the three 
kinds of ephod in the Old Testament, that of the Gideon and Micah 
stories may have been nothing else than a portable shrine housing the 
sacred oracle-giving objects (Teraphim, or Urimand Thummim). The 
final chapter maintains that the tent of meeting originated in the 
desert period and was also a development, along rather different lines, 
of the portable shrine. This is perhaps the least convincing of the 
three suggestions. L. H. BROcKINGTON 


The Fewish Annual, vol. viii (1944/5), edited by S. Levy. Williams, 
Lea & Co. 2s. 
Tuis includes a full calendar, giving Jewish festivals, etc., a list of 


synagogues and related institutions, and the lectionary. Gentile readers 
will find it useful to know of this convenient source of information. 
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The editor has appended eight short articles of his own, mostly re- 
printed from The Fewish Chronicle, which frequently give interesting 
items concerning Jewish practice and belief, e.g. the Purim medieval 
custom for the children to make small images of Haman, and to beat 
them together or crush them when the Scripture lesson introduced 
his name. H. WHEELER ROBINSON 


Christ in the Gospels, by A. E. J. RAwLinson, D.D., Bishop of Derby. 
Pp. 128. Oxford University Press, 1944. 6s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book is a short theological guide to gospel-reading for the 
intelligent person of good general education. A non-theological 
reviewer could better judge whether it makes contact with its intended 
public. If the opinion of one who has forfeited his amateur status is 
worth recording, the Bishop is sensitive to the layman’s questions, 
and in answering them avoids technicality without sacrificing sharpness 
of definition. He makes an impression of complete candour, and 
difficulties are neither disguised nor talked out. 

The book has two unequal parts. Ten chapters introduce and 
expound the subject-matter of the gospels under general headings— 
the Birth, Baptism, and Temptation, the Messianic Signs, Proclama- 
tion, and Teaching, the Passion and Resurrection, the Fourth Evan- 
gelist’s Interpretation. The aim here is primarily to reveal what the 
sacred authors wish to tell us and mean by what they say. Four 
appendixes, really a second series of chapters, write about the gospels 
in a less direct way. Documentary criticism leads to form-criticism, 
form-criticism raises the problem of historicity, and from that we pass 
to the theological problem of the Divine Word manifested in the 
temporaleorder. 

The Bishop does not simply put his own conclusions upon the 
defenceless layman, he gives him standard theological positions of the 
day, and as good as tells him so. His own mind is of course seen in 
the choice of these, in the management of them which, without 
distorting, synthetizes them, in criticisms here and there, and in many 
felicitous strokes of exegesis. The documentary critic chosen is 
Streeter, but a distinction is drawn between his necessary doctrines 
and personal speculations. We have to have Q, but we can be excused 
Proto-Luke and M, though they are worth discussing. One would 
like to see the priority of Luke to Matthew placed in the same 
category—surely a speculation in the Proto-Luke vein, and unlikely 
to survive; the ‘primitivity’ of St. Luke will not stand up to much 
examination. 

In form-criticism we are led along that sensible line which takes 
its rise from Dr. Erich Fascher, a name often unknown to those who 
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read his opinions in English authors. Dr. C.H. Dodd is our interpreter 
of tradition and history, though we are warned against letting his 
‘realized eschatology’ obscure eschatology proper. Hoskyns is the 
exegete of St. John, and of much else besides. The theology of the 
Word of God is set before us as what Brunner and others have been 
teaching. All these interpretations of the interpreters are clear, forcible, 
and short, without bareness or condensation. 

The general line taken is this. The Gospels are through and through 
a testimony of faith, but that faith began in Christ. He was his own 
interpreter, though others continued and elaborated the interpretation. 
He began the application to himself of Old Testament types and 
prophecies. These in a sense dominate the gospel, but in another 
sense it dominates them. For no one starting from the ancient 
scriptures could possibly have constructed the gospel. The hard facts 
of the new dispensation break, twist, and invert the figures of the old. 
It is only after the event that Christ can be seen as the more-than- 
fulfilment of the prophets. 

There is no question of rationalizing the gospels. They are testi- 
fying to the supernatural, and they must be allowed to do it in 
their own way. We have got to understand them, not by-pass them. 
Still, we are not enslaved to the first-century mode of presentation; 
that is just where sound critical study comes in. All this needs to be 
said, but the intelligent layman will not want to stop here. To the 
question ‘What happened at the multiplication of the loaves or at the 
Resurrection ?’ the answer given seems to be: ‘ That happened of which 
the Gospel histories are the proper first-century account.’ This does 
not answer the question ‘ What am I to think?’, and if the layman 
has to do this bit for himself, what are the theologians for? But 
where is the theologian, outside the ranks of the most simpfe-hearted 
modernists, who is anxious to take on the job? 

The main tendency of the book stresses theological interpretation. 
It is no criticism of the Bishop in particular, but of the present state 
of theological opinion in general, to suggest that the fit between this 
sort of interpretation and the surviving shreds of the method of 
explanation by ‘sources’ is sometimes rather queer. For example, a 
theological interpretation of the multiplication of loaves is convincingly 
developed, but when we ask why the story is repeated by St. Mark 
almost word for word, we are told not that the second feeding gives 
the crumbs from the Israelitish table to the Gentile ‘dogs’, but that 
St. Mark has been taken in by an accident of tradition which served up 
the same event to him in two versions. 

There is a trifling error to be corrected on p. 80. Nicodemus does 
not belong to the second, nor the Samaritaness to the third, chapter 
of St. John. AUSTIN FARRER 
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From Fesus to Paul, by JosepH KLausNeR. Translated from the Hebrew 
by W. F. Stinespring. Pp. xvi+624. London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1944. 15s. 

It is now nearly 20 years since Canon Danby translated the author’s 

earlier work, fesus of Nazareth, from Hebrew into English. Readers 

of that book found in it much of great value in studying the historical, 
religious, and economic background of the Gospel story. They learned 
very little about the essential teaching and meaning of the central 

Figure. In the same way Dr. Klausner’s continuation is valuable for 

his survey of Judaism outside Palestine at the time of the rise of 

Christianity. There is also a succinct and readable outline of the Pagan 

world at that time, and of Hellenistic Jewish thought as found in the 

Wisdom of Solomon, Fourth Maccabees, the Sibylline Oracles, and 

in Philo Judaeus. 

The section dealing with the Sources is interesting as showing that 
a detached historical student takes a considerably more conservative 
estimate of the date and authenticity of the Acts and the Pauline 
Epistles than has been fashionable in Protestant critical circles during 
the last half century or more. He accepts Acts as by Luke the physi- 
cian to whom he also ascribes the third Gospel. He accepts all the 
Pauline letters as authentic except the Pastorals, and here he recognizes 
genuine Pauline fragments. 

In the latter part of the book the author succeeds in showing how 
Christianity was separated from Judaism, and why Judaism did not 
accept the teaching of Paul as it likewise did not accept the teaching 
of Jesus. 

It is no disparagement of Dr. Klausner’s sincerity to say that he 
quite fails to understand the apostle’s mind. This is partly due to his 
dependence upon writers whose approach to Paul’s religion and ex- 
perience is external rather than internal. Thus he makes much use of 
Eduard Meyer and Paul Wendland, but he never refers to Johannes 
Weiss, whose Das Urchristentum is far more discerning than Ursprung 
und Anfdnge des Christentums. He quotes Wrede’s Paulus but never refers 
to Johannes Weiss’s Paulus und Fesus, a far more penetrating study. 
Anderson Scott is only known from his little book St. Paul the Man 
and the Teacher, and not from his great work, Christianity according 
to St. Paul. 

Perhaps the weakest chapter is that in which Dr. Klausner attempts 
to expound the ethical teaching of Paul. He is handicapped by his 
notion that Paul expected the immediate return of Jesus and could 
therefore only provide an Interims-Ethik. He does not see the sharp 
change in the apostle’s outlook between the writing of 1 and of 2 
Corinthians. Worse still is his statement that Paul spoke so much of 
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Christian love that he forgot to emphasize righteousness. Again, be- 
cause St. Paul says that ‘if any man is in Christ he is a new creature’, 
and ‘old things are passed away; behold they are become new’, Dr. 
Klausner infers that ‘there is no longer any significance in what was 
forbidden and permitted in the “old creation’’ even on the ethical 
side’. It ought surely to be clear to any careful student of the epistles 
that Paul, like his Master, distinguished between the ceremonial and 
the ethical in the Old Testament law. As Montefiore so often pointed 
out, that was a distinction impossible to an orthodox Jew. But Jesus 
and Paul were both in the true succession of the Prophets in their 
ethical teaching; Paul exalted the circumcision of the heart rather than 
that of the flesh. Galatians has still to yield its message to the mind 
of Dr. Klausner. W. F. Howarp 


The Second Advent, by T. Francis Glasson. Pp. 244. London: 
Epworth Press, 1945. 12s. 6d. 


THE argument of this work, accepted by the University of London as 
an approved thesis for the degree of Doctor of Divinity, is that the 
doctrine of the parousia of the Messiah, in the sense of a second and 
final coming, is not to be found in pre-Christian Judaism, that it was 
not taught nor believed by Jesus, and that its emergence in the early 
Church is due to a misunderstanding of Old Testament ‘ Day of the 
Lord’ theophanic passages and to a feeling of urgency stimulated by 
the Antichrist legend. A supplementary fourth section, not necessary 
to the main argument, examines the Jewish literature of the first 
century and later and finds no trace of the parousia there, except in 
obvious Christian interpolations. This is taken as confirming the 
contention that the doctrine is of purely Christian origin and could 
not have been taken over by Jesus from Judaism. 

The treatment is careful and scholarly and, so far as definite 
references to a second coming are concerned, full. It will powerfully 
confirm the views of those who tend already to depreciate the eschato- 
logical element in the New Testament. On the other hand it will 
quite fail to convince those who have no such predisposition. ‘The 
latter will feel that it is of doubtful profit to deal with one item in the 
expectation apart from the complex of which it is a part, and that as 
a result too much importance is attached to details of imagery and the 
presence or absence of words; also that the author is insufficiently 
appreciative of the real significance of the eschatology, and that this 
lack of sympathy leads him into being rather high-handed with some 
of the evidence. 

In the first Part the author shows without difficulty that in the 
literature of pre-Christian Judaism references to a Messiah are rare, 
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that such references as occur are mostly to a human Messiah, and that 
where a heavenly Messiah is portrayed, as in the Similitudes of Enoch, 
there is no mention of a parousia. Neither is there any clear cut and 
generally accepted doctrine of precisely what the Messiah is to do 
when he appears. In the sources which speak of a Messiah at all there 
is considerable confusion about the functions ascribed to God and the 
Messiah respectively. Dr. Glasson goes on to argue that there may 
not even be any conception of a heavenly Messiah at all in pre- 
Christian Judaism, because of the uncertainty of the date of the 
Similitudes. He questions Charles’s dating in the first century B.c., 
commonly adopted, and agrees with certain other schol:rs in preferring 
a date in the Roman period. It ought probably to be admitted that 
this question of date is more obscure than has sometimes been realized. 
However that may be, we should agree that the Christian idea of a 
Second Coming of Messiah could not have been simply taken over 
ready-made from Judaism. I am not aware that any scholar of repute 
has ever maintained that it was. The question whether contemporary 
Judaism or any section of it entertained the notion of a heavenly 
Messiah is however more difficult, and Dr. Glasson’s discussion of 
the possible influence of Enoch upon the New Testament is unsatisfying 
because he concerns himself with alleged quotations and passes lightly 
over the one really important point. That is the use of ‘Son of man’ 
by Jesus in the Gospels. It is extraordinarily difficult to suppose that 
this is lifted straight from Daniel. In Daniel the phrase is unquestion- 
ably used in a collective sense. In the Gospels it is just as unques- 
tionably ( pace Professor T. W. Manson) used of an individual, and in 
a way which suggests strongly that it is a technical term. Now whether 
Jesus ever read or quoted Enoch or not, the usage in the Similitudes 
offers precisely the middle term that is needed. For there we see the 
phrase in the actual process of becoming a title of the Messiah, and just 
the kind of Messiah that the New Testament describes, not a mere 
human Son of David, but a transcendent heavenly figure, pre-existent 
with God, and destined to be the final Judge. If Jesus used the phrase 
of himself and in a messianic sense (and I gather that Dr. Glasson 
does not dispute this), much the easiest supposition is that Enoch did 
have some influence in the matter. If there is no direct influence, and 
on the post-Christian dating of Enoch that is ruled out, we can at least 
say that the Similitudes are evidence of a development in one strain of 
Jewish thinking which makes the usage in the Gospels much more 
intelligible. It is noteworthy that the Gospels contain no hint of any 
listeners ever being puzzled by the phrase when used by Jesus. They 
are staggered to learn that the Son of maft must suffer but apparently 
have no difficulty over what the term means. This would be remark- 
able if they had nothing but Daniel to go on, and equally remarkable 
XLVII G 
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if Jesus were introducing an entirely new usage, deliberately ambiguous. 
Accept Enoch or something like it as the connecting link, and the 
evidence begins to make sense. 

But it is Part Two on the parousia in the teaching of Jesus which 
calls forth the greatest scruples. If one starts with the assumption 
that Jesus is not likely to have thought in apocalyptic terms it is 
possible (Dr. Glasson does it) by a process of piece-meal attrition to 
pronounce unauthentic or explain away all the numerous sayings which 
refer to the final apocalyptic consummation. What does not seem to me 
possible is to do this and at the same time try to salvage any idea of 
messiahship whatever. For Messiah is and never can be anything but 
an eschatological figure. If Jesus thought of himself as Messiah and 
talked as much as he did about the coming Kingdom (itself an escha- 
tological conception through and through), it is surely nonsense to 
pretend that he did not think eschatologically. What is more, this 
cannot be an unimportant peripheral element but must be vital and 
central, one of the principal keys to an understanding of his person 
and work. It is not as if these ideas had never been heard of before 
and we are entitled to fill them, or to suppose that Jesus filled them, 
with an entirely new content. They must, in default of positive evidence 
to the contrary, have the meaning which they would have had for a first- 
century Jew in the light of their background in Hebrew thought. 
Admittedly there was no fixed dogmatic pattern. The way in which 
the end was pictured was multiform. When the Messiah would come, 
by whom he might be preceded, what he would be like, how he would 
act—all these questions admitted of different answers. But when we 
ask the fundamental question, why a Messiah at all? What was he for? 
There can only be one answer. His function was as God’s anointed 
deputy or agent to bring in the Kingdom of God, and that had never 
been conceived in any but eschatological categories. 

Now Jesus, if he claims messiahship at all, sets his mission against 
this background and in this framework. He does definitely and con- 
sciously modify current expectations in an important respect. He adds 
the note of suffering. We hear him doing it and sense the consequent 
bewilderment. But that he could make Messiah into a non-eschato- 
logical figure is preposterous. It would be a contradiction of the one 
uniform basic idea of messiahship. And there is not a trace of real 
evidence that he tried to. 

The other modification was imposed by circumstances. The appear- 
ance of Messiah meant that in some sense the Kingdom had come. 
Hence the statements about the present Kingdom. The crisis of history 
had begun, Satan had fallen from heaven, the demons were being 
vanquished, the powers of the New Age were at work—witness the 
mighty works which Jesus was performing. All that the Old Testament 
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had said about the last days was coming to pass. And yet in another 
equally true sense the Kingdom as it had been envisaged, the state of 
affairs in which God’s will is perfectly done, was not here yet. Evil 
was still abroad. Suffering had still to be endured before the final 
vindication. That vindication was guaranteed but evidently it was to 
be a matter of stages. The ultimate consummation was coming, but 
not just yet. Hence the language about the future Kingdom and its 
future coming. Neither of these elements can be expunged from the 
Gospels without the utmost violence. The exponents of ‘realized’ and of 
‘futurist’ eschatology must realize that they are both right in what they 
affirm and wrong in what they deny. Incidentally the idea that the 
end would come in stages is neither surprising nor unheard of. That 
is not at all to import out-of-place modern evolutionary notions. The 
Jews had thought of various forerunners, and the stereotyped concept 
of the ‘woes’ is evidence that men did not think of these things as 
happening all in a flash. 

What more natural then than that Jesus should think of a future 
(probably not very distant) manifestation of the Kingdom with power, 
a coming of the Son of man in glory? If God’s promises are sure, it 
must be so. What more natural than that he should picture the dénoue- 
ment, so far as he pictured it at all, in terms drawn from Jewish 
apocalyptic, from ‘ Day of the Lord’ passages? Why should we have 
to wait for second generation Christians to make this obvious applica- 
tion? 

If there is anything in this, we find in the Gospels just what we 
should expect, and there is no need to comb through all the passages 
transforming the plain meaning of those which cannot be dismissed 
as critically suspect. Naturally this is not how Dr. Glasson would 
describe his procedure but it is hard to find other words for his treat- 
ment of Mark xiv. 62, Mark viii. 38, Matt. x. 32 f., Luke xii. 8 f., 
Mark ix. 1, Luke xvii. 22 ff., Luke xviii. 8, Luke xix. 11-27, Luke xii. 
35-40, Luke xiii. 25 ff., Mark xiii. 32, Luke xiii. 35, Luke xxiii. 42. 
It does not really matter whether the word parousia is used or whether 
there is an explicit reference to a ‘coming’ or not; the material is all 
of a piece and there is a great deal of it to get rid of. One or the other 
of these passages may not be authentic. One or the other may not 
imply the Coming. But most of them either state, suggest or pre- 
suppose it, and it requires the most ingenious special pleading to 
dispose of the lot. It is to be noted that these are all passages from 
Mark and Luke. I do not share the ‘ modernizers’’ dislike of the First 
Gospel but for the sake of the argument I refrain from raising ques- 
tions about the considerable mass of evidence which might conceivably 
come under the ban as ‘Matthaean’. No one will be so rash as to pin 
his faith to any one of these passages or any group of them. No doubt 
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there were additions and modifications in the process of transmitting 
the tradition. But to wipe out the general strong impression that Jesus 
thought of the eschaton in apocalyptic terms and expected the mani- 
festation of the Son of man in glory, reduces us to a scepticism about 
the record as profound as Bultmann’s. 

The time factor is another and a less important question. It is very 
hard to escape the common-sense interpretation of Mark ix. 1. It 
looks very much as if the speaker expected the consummation fairly 
soon. If we are reckoning with the limitations of a human mind, such 
a prophetic ‘foreshortening of the perspective’ is not startling. But 
he also said expressly that he did not know the time and nothing of 
importance turns on it. The character of the ethical teaching is neither 
here nor there in this matter. It would be just as much or just as little 
valid, were the interim thirty years or thirty millions. Another argu- 
ment that is clearly illegitimate is to drag in the so-called ‘ parables of 
growth’, as though they implied an age-long process. In fact their 
point appears to be confined to the contrast between the slightness of 
the beginnings and the magnitude of the result, and perhaps also the 
inscrutability of the process. If the time element were to be stressed 
at all (I do not believe it should), these illustrations suggest a short 
rather than a long period. After all, the leaven works over night and 
the mustard seed develops into the full-grown plant in a matter of a 
few weeks. 

To say, as Dr. Glasson does, that Jesus’ prediction of the coming 
of the Kingdom with power was fulfilled at Pentecost is a statement 
which for us, looking back, contains an element of profound truth. 
But not the whole truth. For the hard fact remains that neither then 
nor at any time since has the Kingdom fully and finally come. And to 
invoke that kind of (at best partial) fulfilment to solve the exegetical 
problem of passages like Mark ix. 1 must surely be wrong. It involvesa 
theory of a kind of prescience on Jesus’ part which is very hard to carry 
through, and it makes him utter sayings which could not possibly have 
been in the slightest degree understood. Whether he attached great 
importance to the traditional imagery is another matter. We may fairly 
doubt it. But it is difficult to see how he could have expressed himself 
in other terms, and just as difficult to get away from the evidence that he 
did look at the future from the apocalyptic point of view. The important 
thing is the frightening and yet reassuring fact that we do face a crisis 
and move towards a consummation, however these super-historical 
events be pictured. It would be a pity if fussing over just how the 
New Testament writers, and the Lord himself, visually imagined the 
eschaton should cause the Church to lose the treasure of the Advent 
Hope. 

In Part Three the author, having satisfied himself that Jesus did not 
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sanction the expectation of an imminent parousia, tries to explain how 
it arose in the early Church. The Caligula flare-up is given as the 
answer. This seems to confuse cause and effect. The excitement over 
Caligula’s proposals and the interpretation of them in terms of the 
‘abomination of desolation’ is itself only intelligible in an atmosphere 
tense with apocalyptic expectation. That is to say, the Caligula episode 
presupposes, rather than causes, the note of urgency and imminence. 
It is in any case far too narrow an explanation. Even if we could 
speciously account in some such way for St. Paul’s expectation of an 
imminent end of this world-order, we should leave unexplained the 
similar expectations of Old Testament apocalyptists, of John the Bap- 
tist, or of Akiba. The truth seems to be that this sort of thing was in 
the air, just as much so in A.D. 30 as in A.D. 50, and we cannot tie 
down its origins to a particular piece of excitement in A.D. 41. 

A number of errors have been noted. On p. 104, last two lines of 
Note 2, there is a false concord. In the Note on p. 105 ef. should be 
cf. On p. 112, 1. 10, a letter is upside down. The punctuation is wrong 
on p. 125, 1. 7, and p. 196, 1. 27. On p. 139, ll. 23-4, ‘ the pains which 
Jesus took with the Twelve is explained’ could perhaps be defended, 
but not easily. On p. 145, |. 20, we find payed for paid. P. 167, last 
line, has a Greek word misspelt. P. 174, last line of note, has Hertx 
for Hertz. J. Lowe 


Mapxov Avrwvivov abroxpatopos ta eis €autdv. The Meditations of 
the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, edited with translation and com- 
mentary by A. S. L. FarquHarson. Two vols. Pp. Ixxxiii+935. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1944. 425. 


HE who sets out to write a scientific commentary upon the Meditations 
must be possessed of comprehensive learning as well as of penetrating 
insight, for the wording of this little book is beset with manifold 
difficulties and its background and material is the whole of Greek 
philosophy, though primarily the Hellenistic. These conditions are 
fulfilled in Th. Gataker’s commentary (1652), which is the lasting 
monument of its author’s brilliant scholarship and open-minded 
humanity. Mr. Farquharson’s design was to produce the modern 
counterpart of this inexhaustible ‘thesaurus Antoninianus’. He thus 
set himself an exacting task, which the accession of new material and 
the development of the philological method made well worth attempt- 
ing. He has taken pains to collect the results attained since the days 
of Gataker, and his devotion to his subject is manifest on every page. 
The ensuing amount of useful information is proportionate. More- 
over, I find at least one convincing correction of the transmitted text 
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(‘Yéruos vi. 43, p. 114, 1. 16) and some others are at least plausible 
(e.g. v. 6. 2, p. 78. 8 émiorarat). In many cases he has justly adopted 
conjectures made by other scholars, and it is his special merit to have 
resuscitated some brilliant hits of Lucas Holste (d. 1661), so long buried 
in the latter’s own copy in the Bodleian Library (pp. 44. 3, 50. 19). 
The extensive commentary (strangely divided into an ‘English’ and 
a ‘Greek’ section, with consequent frequent duplications and also con- 
tradictions ensuing) is a store-house of illustrative material and sug- 
gestions upon which all future interpreters of Antoninus will draw. 

I cannot, however, conceal that, in working through the larger part 
of this edition, I have been puzzled and embarrassed by marked short- 
comings, of which I select a few examples. 

In constituting his text, the author has not made. in my opinion, 
the fullest possible use of the findings of earlier scholars, nor has he 
always drawn the correct inferences from the manuscript tradition. 
Of this topic I hope to treat elsewhere.’ Here | must confine myself to 
one instance. Sir Thomas Browne noted with surprise that ‘the noble 
Antoninus . . . doth call the soul a rhombus’ (i. 17. 1, ad p. 32. 14). 
But the scribal slip in C. Gesner’s manuscript which, though corrected 
in margine, penetrated into the first, and hence into most subsequent 
editions, ought no longer to disfigure the text. Farquharsei’s attempt 
to make sense of it is gratuitous. The correct peuBos ‘ vagrant’ is also 
in all other witnesses. 

In the commentary the author’s tendency to assess individual words 
by classical standards raises a serious problem. Thus we find remarks 
‘like that on downs p. 539: ‘an old-fashioned word, such as Marcus 
affects’. He does nothing of the sort; he writes the contemporary 
Koine. If there is any affectation, it tends rather toward the crude and 
vulgar (much against Mr. Farquharson’s taste, cf. pp. 331, 655, 699), 
on the model of the popular diatribe; as in kav od dScappayijs (viii. 4, 
p. 148. 3) ‘even if you burst’, where the sentimental rendering ‘ break 
your heart’ misrepresents the style. Consequently, diminutives end- 
ing in -cov abound in the Meditations as in Epictetus. But Mr. Farqu- 
harson (p. 609) suspects that these indicate objets d’art, and includes 
in his examples even zor7piov and daxrvAov! The theological reader 
will easily recognize the popular background of such ‘ inopinata verba’ 
(p. 532) a8 dxaptaios downs (no analogy whatever with Aeschylus and 
Sophocles!), yoyyvlw, xaramuxvoda8a (‘to be frequent’, v. 9. 1, 
p- 82.1), AvOpos, péuBeoOax (ad ii. 7, p. 24. 8: no military associations), 
otiBapos (ad ii. 5, p. 22. 18: neither Homeric nor metaphorical) ; he is 
familiar also with the connecting particle Aouzov (ad iii. 16. 2, p. 48. 
15); with pyzore, ‘perhaps’ (iv. 24, p. 60. 19), and with the imperatival 
iva (mistaken III. 9, p. 44. 12 transl., cf. comm. ad loc. and p. 858). ‘The 
’ * See the Classical Quarterly, Volume XL. 
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author, moreover, misses the proper connotation of émvypady, ‘glory’, 
(iv. 32. 2, p. 64. 13); Kepdaivery, ‘to avoid’ (iv. 18, p. 56.21; cf. Acts 
XXVii. 21, mentioned in comm.); mpooxdmrew ‘to be offended’ (not 
‘hit back’, vi. 20, p. 106. 2, nor ‘run against’, x. 30, p. 206. 6); dpruyo- 
xorreiv, ‘to be a fan’ (as in dypoxomeiv, SofoKomeiv) ‘of quails’ (i. 6, 
p- 4. 17: not ‘cock-fight’; wrong also in L. and S.). 

The translation could not remain unaffected by mistakes like these. 
Moreover, 76 xar’ afiav (iv. 10, p. 54. 25) is not ‘ what has respect to 
worth’, but ‘ the due (share)’; Qavpaords mas Adupaves, in Hellenistic 
Greek (iv. 33, p. 64. 26), denotes simply ‘ quite outstanding men’—not 
‘shone like stars to wonder at’; 76 daracorov kai evpouv (v. 9, p. 82. 13) 
is not ‘the unbroken current’, but ‘certainty and ease’. The rendering 
of the whole of i. 8.1, p. 6. 12-15, needs correction : cuBeverw ‘ gambling’ 
is the unprincipled action which Epictetus frequently (e.g. ii. 9. 17, 
ili. 21. 22) censures in those not guided by reason; ro axvPevrov is 
used actively; damoBAérew mpds tt is ‘to be guided by looking to. ..’. 
Translate, therefore: ‘... not in any circumstances to act without 
principle, but to take guidance exclusively from reason’. A little later, 
cpodper elva is not ‘to be in earnest’, but ‘to be full of vigour’. 

Furthe-, in dealing with his subject-matter, the author is some- 
times misied when he leaves the familiar background of the traditional 
classicism On p. 279 the river Saar is transferred to Jugoslavia (read 
Save). The theological reader in particular will be surprised by the 
introduction of a work by Origen, entitled True Logos (p. 440) and by 
the teitative revival of the obsolete identification of Marcus’ painting- 
master and the addressee of the Letter to Diognetos (p. 440; more 
cautiously on p. 271). The same reader would know how to account 
for the ‘ remarkably close’ similarity between Rom. xi. 36 and Ant. iv. 
23 (ad p. 60. 16); he would hardly allow that Benedicta and Theodotus, 
Antoninus’ slaves, were not Christians (or possibly Jews) on the mere 
assertion that, according to Harnack, ‘at this date the Christians bore, 
normally, ordinary pagan names’ (p. 484). Is there anywhere a 
guaranteed pagan called Benedicta? 

The interpretation of more than one passage is marred by the 
provision of a false clue. Antoninus, in sketching the poetical 
simile (iv. 15, p. 56. 14) of the grains of incense falling upon the altar 
successively, but all certain to be consumed does not imply that 
incense was the characteristic offering of the poor—some outstanding 
magi carried it among their treasures; he was inspired by his own 
daily morning offering to the imperial lares (Hor. Carm. iii. 23. 3 parr.). 
In acknowledging the example of Rusticus’ self-control (i. 7. 3, p. 6. 7), 
Antoninus was not visualizing ‘hounds coming promptly to heel’: for 
evavaxAnros cf. Plut. Tib. Gracch. 2 end. The cryptic saying ‘ Neither 
actor nor harlot’ (v. 28, p. 92. 10) is not illuminated by the fact that 
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Pausanias lists the graves of two such persons, among many others 
and at widely distant places, on the road to Eleusis. 

The examples given will perhaps suffice to convey what in my 
judgement is the most serious defect of Farquharson’s laborious work. 
I find in it a general lack of precision and penetration, of purpose and 
method—in short, of that properly philological technique which knows 
how to employ all the relevant material in order to attain the one goal 
of grasping and elucidating its object. The author seldom leads us 
into the centre of Antoninus’ thought; he often offers us questions 
rather than answers, and materials rather than solutions. None the 
less, this material is, on the whole, of great value, and the discriminat- 
ing reader will find much reason to be grateful to Mr. Farquharson 
for the help he can give in the endeavour to arrive at a well-founded 
understanding of the Meditations. 

Misprints: p. 16, appar., |. 3 bott., before v7 add 21.—p. 42, bottom: 
at the very end of the apparatus, the symbol A has dropped out.— 
p- 58, appar., ll. 7-8: what is in the manuscripts ?—p. 80, after appar., 
1. 10, add ‘11 €oriom. X’—p. 567, middle, read dpperas.—p. 654, |. 3 
bott., read Avous.—The use of abbreviations is irregular and some- 
times puzzling (e.g. p. 556 ‘A.’; p. 582 ‘#.’). G. ZUNTZ 


The Study of St. Athanasius, by F. L. Cross, D.Phil. (Inaugural 
Lecture as Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford, 1 De- 
cember, 1944.) Pp. 22. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1945. 2s. 


In a delightful lecture, full of human interest, and marked, as might 
be expected, by wide and appropriate learning, the new Lady Margaret 
Professor reviewed the present situation with regard to Athanasian 
studies. The studious reader might wish that the lecture as given 
could, when printed, have been supplemented with footnotes and 
references to some of the less-known literature which Dr. Cross had 
laid under tribute. 

The first half of the lecture tells the story of the transmission and 
edition of the text of St. Athanasius, down to the projection and 
commencement of the Berlin Corpus edition. With regard to this 
edition Dr. Cross says that ‘in view of the very fluid state of the 
problems, it is arguable that publication would have better been 
delayed’. Justification of this verdict is supplied in the second half 
of the lecture, which exposes, one by one, three questions that have 
certainly not been carried to a conclusion. But the few fascicules 
which Dr. Opitz has seen through the press are likely to wait some 
time before they are joined by any more. There is the more reason, 
therefore, why scholars in the meantime should turn their attention 
to Athanasian studies, in the hope that some of the issues on which 
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opinion is now divided may be brought to decision, before this work 
of a definitive edition is carried to completion. 

Dr. Cross briefly discusses the close similarity of apologetic in the 
Theophania of Eusebius of Caesarea to that of Athanasius in the De 
Incarnatione, the character of the Pasch as testified by the Festal 
Letters as a festival of all the mysteries of the Christian Faith in one, 
and the probability that the text of an authentic work holding an im- 
portant place in Athanasius’ life can be recovered from the so-called 
Sermo Major. He then deals with some alterations of date essential 
to a ‘ Life of St. Athanasius ’ that have become necessary since Bardy’s 
excellent S. Athanase of 1914. This question of date deserves high 
priority. One may ask whether the historical worker has any task 
that comes before the determination of dates. ‘The cart before the 
horse’ as regards a set of known events throws out the pattern of 
causal relations and invites a crop of misconceived hypotheses. Of 
fundamental importance to our understanding of the first stages 
of the Arian controversy is the dating of its outbreak. ~ Of this 
Dr. Cross says that the determination of the year 324 as that of the 
battle of Chrysopolis has ‘made impossible the reconstruction of 
the early stages of the Arian controversy which would compress it in 
the brief period of eighteen months immediately preceding the Council 
of Nicaea’. In this he agrees with Dr. Opitz, who, for his part, 
returns to the date which prevailed before Eduard Schwartz made the 
radical suggestion of 323, namely 318 for the beginning of dispute. 
The present reviewer believes that an argument on the lines of that 
of Schwartz is still a possibility, and that its construction and sub- 
jection to criticism is among the first things now called for. On 
p- 15 Dr. Cross suggests that the relation between Athanasius and 
Eusebius might be that Athanasius, as a lad of 16, heard Eusebius in 
311 at Alexandria. On Gwatkin’s argument, Athanasius was, at most, 
14 years of age in 311, and the value of the Coptic fragment mentioned 
by Dr. Cross as supporting the other opinion is of doubtful weight. On 
the whole, some less direct connexion between the apologetic of the 
two men is more probable. Analysis of the third section of the 
Theophania reveals no verbal correspondences with the De Incarnatione. 
There is just a complex of notions advocating 76 zpézov of the death 
on the cross closely similar to that in De Incarnatione, ix and xx—xxiv. 
If we separate this into what we may call ‘ unitary notions’, about 
one-third in either work are substantially the same. 

The apologetic of 76 mpézov belongs to a definite stage in the 
development of Christian apologetic. It is one that cannot have been 
reached until the pagan world had come to recognize that Christians 
believe in a Saviour-God who died and rose again, only that—and 
here was the difficulty—they attributed to Him, paradoxically, death 
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by crucifixion. We can hardly date the reaching of this stage before 
the reign of Diocletian. The story of the vision of Constantine sym- 
bolizes the assimilation of Christian feeling towards the cross on the 
part of a member of external society, but the evidence is against it 
being publicly known in the lifetime of Constantine. In the second 
decade of the fourth century we may see the height of the vogue of 
70 mpémov apology, the favourite arguments of which will have been 
in very general currency. And if the correspondence between the 
two documents under discussion may seem too close to be accounted 
for except by some specific common dependence, this might be upon 
the Alexandrine didascaleion. The work of this institution was led, 
during the episcopates of Theonas and Peter, by Achillas, of whom 
Eusebius and Athanasius both speak in terms of remarkably deep 
respect. Yet no word reaches us of any writings of Achillas. It 
may be that his sudden tragic call to episcopate in 312, and his death 
within the year, cut short a writing down for publication of the 
apologetic theology elaborated through years of lecturing. That 
Eusebius had contact with Achillas in 311 is as good as certain. And 
that the drafting of Contra Gentes and De Incarnatione by Athanasius 
in the following decade may owe something to the work of Achillas is 
not unlikely. Athanasius might even be a literary executor. To the 
present reviewer it has long seemed that the De Incarnatione does not 
read like the direct and original excogitations of its author, but like 
the resumption of a theme already known. If Dr. Cross is right in 
seeing the variant texts as different drafts by the same hand, it 
accords with the idea of a young author attempting a work which the 
exigencies of later life prevented his bringing to conclusion. We 
may be content to accept Dr. Cross’s suggestion that Contra Gentes 
and De Incarnatione ‘ would never have been put into circulation in 
Athanasius’ lifetime; and presumably the two (extant) recensions 
would derive from his papers after his death’. This Lecture should 
have great value in directing interest towards Athanasian studies at 
a juncture when they promise to be most of profit. And it encourages 
the hope that further work to this end may be expected from the pen 
of the Lady Margaret Professor himself. W. TELFER 


The Study of Ecclesiastical History. An Inaugural Lecture given at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 17 May 1945, by NoRMAN Sykes, 
Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Pp. iv+ 32. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1945. 1s. 6d. net. 


AN Oxford man, transferred from a fellowship at Queen’s College and 
a professorship of History at Westfield College in the University of 
London, to the Dixie Professorship at Cambridge in succession to the 
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late Dr. J. P. Whitney is reasonably entitled to take as one of the themes 
of an inaugural lecture a study of the provision made for the teaching 
of his own special subject in other universities. As might be expected, 
the topic, whether viewed from the standpoint of aim or of performance, 
is not without elements of humour in Scotland, where such matters 
are better understood, while in England ‘the elevation of ecclesiastical 
history to equal dignity [with divinity and modern history] belongs .. . 
to the academic reforms of the nineteenth century’. Equally justi- 
fiable and appropriate is the pietas which marks the pages devoted to 
the three previous occupants of the Dixie chair—Creighton, Gwatkin, 
and Whitney—a succession so notable as inevitably to suggest reflections 
as to the course which a modern professor should follow in his turn. 
Fortunately Dr. Sykes is more likely to be moved by Creighton’s 
assertion of ‘the primacy of ecclesiastical history as a guide to the 
understanding of European history as a whole’ than by the heresy 
of a former tutor (however handsomely recanted later) in regarding 
church history as ‘a dull subject fit only for second-rate men’; nor 
is he afraid of obscurantists, to judge from his trenchant statement 
that ‘ To-day perhaps the dominant claims proceed from an aggressively 
dogmatic theological system, which is apt to shew impatience of both 
the slow processes and modest results of the historical method’. 
Probably the danger is less at Cambridge than elsewhere; but if 
opposition rather than co-operation ever became the dominant aspect 
of the relation in any scheme for the training of actual or potential 
candidates for the ministry the history of the past contains significant 
warnings. At least these graphic pages indicate the new Dixie Professor 
in a famous phrase, cum bonis ominibus incipere. | CLAUDE JENKINS 


The Confessions of St. Augustine, translated by F. J. SHEED. Pp. 360. 
London: Sheed and Ward, 1944. 10s. 6d. 


THERE was certainly room for a new and complete English translation 
of the Confessions. Mr. Sheed claims for his work only that it ‘tries 
to be in the English of the 2oth century’; but it is hardly possible to 
achieve this without going much further in the direction of paraphrase 
than he has ventured to do. Augustine’s Latin in the Confessions is 
steeped more than any other of his writings in the artifices not only of 
thetoric but of poetry, and anything like a literal reproduction must 
strike the modern reader as unnatural and often incomprehensible. 
Unfortunately the present translation is not even as accurate as it 
should be. In the first five Books I have noted places where the 
meaning is more or less seriously misrepresented on p. 21, ll. 3, 11; 
p- 30, ll. 3, 113 p. 32, lL. 34; p. 52, Il. 20ff.; p.54, ll. 36ff.; p. 74, 
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1. 26—not to mention blunders such as ‘monstrousness’ for monstrum 
and ‘horror’ for horrorem in viii. g and 11. Most of these mistakes 
could have been avoided by a careful use of Gibb and Montgomery’s 
commentary. J. BURNABY 


Father J. F. Cherf, K. T. Corey, Sister M. D. McNeil, R. F. Strout, 
J. L. Catterall, G. Steiner, and H. C. Jameson, edited by W. A. 
OLDFATHER, with the assistance of Sister M. D. McNeil, L. D. John- 
ston, J. L. Catterall, G. Steiner, H. L. Russell, and S. B. Straw, 
Studies in the Text Tradition of St. ferome’s Vitae Patrum, one volume. 
Pp. xiv + 566 (and 4 loose pages of Addenda et Corrigenda). Urbana: 
The University of Illinois Press, 1943. $14.50. 


By the title Vitae Patrum is meant the lives of the monks Paulus, 
Hilarion, and Malchus, which together fill only sixteen columns of 
Migne, and are nowadays hardly more important than their brevity 
would suggest." That their text, as here studied, fills such a massive 
volume is explained not only by their extensive popularity in Latin 
reading circles but also by the existence of Greek, Syriac, Armenian, 
Arabic, and Coptic translations that were produced in early times. 
The examination of the numerous manuscripts was a stupendous task 
and could hardly have been completed without the collaboration of a 
number of students. The guiding spirit of the whole enterprise is the 
well-known scholar Professor W. A. Oldfather of the University of 
Illinois, and his ultimate object is the Vienna Corpus edition of the 
three biographies. The publication of the present work ought to help 
greatly in making the critical apparatus to the edition as succinct as 
possible. 

Readers of this volume will find complete texts of the Latin 
(reprinted from the handy but rather poor pocket-edition of Hurter); 
the six Greek versions with critical apparatus (partly dependent on 
the editions of J. Bidez and Papadopoulos-Kerameus); the Coptic 
fragments in an Italian translation; lists and descriptions of the Latin 
and other manuscripts, and elaborate studies of the interrelations of 
manuscripts and the numerous classes into which they divide them- 
selves, with illustrative diagrams. For purposes of reference the 
Hurter text has had every fifth word numbered, from which it appears 
that the life of Paul, for example, contains 2,442 words. Thus a 
reading can be referred to by the number of the place where it is. 
Manuscripts written before 1100 are rightly treated with greater respect 
than others. As many as 124 manuscripts have been considered, so 


' There is, of course, the linguistic interest which attaches to all writings of 
Jerome, who was incapable of writing poor Latin; and the references to 
localities are not without importance to the student of ancient geography. 
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that the use of alphabetical symbols for them was impossible and 
each manuscript is indicated by a number. 

The present reviewer wonders whether it would not have been 
better to begin by constructing a provisional text on the basis of the 
oldest extant manuscripts, which are these: Bern (s. viii-ix) no. 13," 
Brussels (A.D. 819) no. 18, Cambridge, C.C.C. (s. ix) no. 26, Chartres 
(s. viii) no. 29, Chartres (s. ix) no. 30, Epinal (s. ix) no. 34, Epinal 
(A.D. 744) no. 35, London, British Museum (s. viii) no. 42, Munich 
(s. vili-ix) no. 53, Munich (s. ix) no. 56, Naples (s. vi—vii) no. 62, 
Rome (s. ix) no. 79, Rouen (s. ix) no. 80, St. Gall (s. ix) no. 82, St. 
Gall (s. ix) no. 83, St. Gall (s. ix) no. 84, Verona (A.D. 517) no. 106, 
Wiirzburg (s. viii-ix) no. 111. The later manuscripts could then 
have been consulted where this text was obviously incorrect, and 
their respective value thus realized. It must, however, be remembered 
that very much of the work of this book has had to be done on 
American soil from what they call ‘ photostats’.* Further we must 
not forget that the number of variants is enormous 3 and that a method 
which would answer very well in ordinary cases may not have been 
practicable in this case. 

This is a book to be used rather than to be reviewed. Only after 
it has been used for a considerable time can its merits be fully 
appreciated. It is in fact one of the most extensive and elaborate 
textual investigations that the present reviewer has ever seen. The 
following notes occur to me, on a close perusal of the work. At the 
end of the ‘Addenda et Corrigenda’ ‘ guidicio’ should be ‘ giudicio’. 
Analogous cases render it improbable that ‘the bulk of the manu- 
scripts listed by Rosweydus has perished’ (p. 7); for ‘ Benedictbeuren’ 
read ‘ Benedictbeuern’ (p. 74); for ‘ Jeronomi’ read probably ‘ Jeronimi’ 
(p. 88); ‘Real Biblioteca de San Lorenzo in the Escorial, Madrid’ 
(p. 95) is misleading ; ‘ Amiensis’ (p. 261 and elsewhere) should be 
‘Ambianensis’; ‘assimilated’ should be ‘assibilated’, an unpardon- 
able error, which renders the clause unintelligible (p. 289); the 
discussion of the text of Luke xiv. 33 (pp. 291-2) shows inexperience, 
it being highly improbable that S had any familiarity with ‘the African 
version’, and untrue that ‘the passage is not quoted elsewhere by 
St. Jerome’*; @avpacros (p. 303) should be @avpaordés; Jerome’s 
residence in Egypt (p. 306) is forgotten; the Swiss edition of Hier. 

* These are Oldfather’s numbers. 

? It may be not without interest to point out that when these negatives began 
to be produced in the early years of the century, they were known in England 
first as ‘rotary bromides’, and then as ‘rotographs’. ‘Photostats’ is a later 
(American) coinage, which is now becoming widespread in this country. 

3 See e.g. p. 129 f. 


4 It occurs Epist. 14, 5,4 (p. 51 of Hilberg), as might have been learnt from 
Sabatier. 
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De Viris Illus. is preferred to the later and better American edition 
(p. 307); it is forgotten (p. 312) that Liddell-Scott-Jones is debarred 
from citing Christian writings outside the New Testament; Hadria 
is undoubtedly the true text (p. 429), and, if the writer wants to know 
what Hadria meant, let him consult Sir W. M. Ramsay’s St. Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen; (p. 461, |. 2) 67 should be 62; on 
the same page, pudicitia may not be cited as a polite equivalent of 
pudenda, but confusio and pudenda are variant readings in Ambrosi- 
aster in Phil. iii. 19; (p. 483) it would not occur to a European to 
to say that ‘La Grande Chartreuse near Grenoble is not far from 
Novara’; should we read ‘capitulation’ for ‘capitalization’ (p. 509) 
or, better still, ‘chapter headings’? Goelzer’s work on Jerome is not 
in the bibliography, though the earlier and inferior Paucker is. 


Les Manuscrits personnels de Florus de Lyon et son activité littéraire 
[offprint of Mélanges Podechard, Lyon, 1945, pp. 71-84, with two 
illustrations], by Dom CéLEstiIn CHar.ier, O.S.B. 

F.orus of Lyons is probably best known nowadays as the compiler 

of a commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul from the works of 

St. Augustine, long ago published in the editions of Bede. In recent 

times the palaeographers Tafel and Lowe have shed light on his 

literary activities, and so has Dom Wilmart. But it has been left to 

Dom Célestin Charlier of Maredsous to make a striking discovery 

which has escaped other scholars. They had, it is true, guessed that 

a number of marginal notes that are characteristic of the older MSS. 

in the Lyons library might be in the hand of Florus, but Dom Charlier 

has proved beyond question that they are. The very extracts that are 
found in the compilations of Florus are also found marked off in his 
hand in actually existing MSS. of the works which are his sources. 

Thus, for example, the archetype of the aforementioned compilation 

on the Epistles, Lyon 484, is confronted with an Augustinian source 

in Lyon 608. An examination of certain MSS. in the light of this 
discovery leads to the identification of some works, printed under 
other names, as productions of Florus himself. Dom Charlier has 
thus made a valuable contribution to the study of the Latin literature 
of the ninth century. The article is provided with a photograph 
of a page of a Leningrad papyrus and a photographed rotograph of 
a page of MS. Lyon 604. A. SOUTER 


Paul Albar of Cordoba: Studies on his Life and Writings, by CARLETON 
M. Sace, of the Society of St. Sulpice. Washington, D.C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1943. 

Tuis book is a notable addition to the new series of Studies in 

Medieval History promoted by the Catholic University of America, 
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a series devoted to the study of Spanish theology during the Visigothic 
and Mozarabic periods. Dr. Carleton Sage’s dissertation on the life and 
writings of Paul Albar places us in those middle years of the ninth 
century when the Christians of Moorish Spain were being stirred to 
a new earnestness of faith and devotion by the example of those of 
their number who deliberately sought martyrdom at the hands of their 
Moslem rulers. It was a strange and confused situation. The Moorish 
conquerors of Spain had left their Christian subjects free to practise 
their religion. They were also left in possession of most of their own 
churches, but were not permitted to build new ones or even to repair 
the old. It seems, indeed, that this legal prohibition was not generally 
enforced, but it was there to be applied with utmost stringency at the 
whim of a specially unfriendly ruler. It was, however, from outbursts 
of fanatical rage among the local Moslem populace, not from direct 
governmental action, that the Christians had most to fear. In such a fray 
St. Perfectus lost his life on 18 April 850. It seems to have been the 
violent death of this holy man that stirred some of the most zealous 
among the Christians of Cordoba to deliver themselves to the Moslem 
authorities on charges which would ensure their condemnation to death. 
Some fifty of them perished in this way during the eight years between 
851 and 859. They are known to history as the Cordovan martyrs. 

Two lifelong friends, Eulogius and Albar, championed this move- 
ment from its beginnings, defended it against the official condemnation 
of the bishops, and wrote its history for future ages. In his Memoriale 
Sanctorum and Liber Apologeticus Eulogius commemorated those who 
had thus gained martyrdom up till at least the year 857. On 11 March 
859 he himself attained to the martyr’s crown, and was in turn com- 
memorated by his friend Albar. The Vita S. Eulogit, of which Dr. Sage 
gives us an excellent translation, is justly famous as the life of a saint 
which is a genuinely human document, almost entirely free from those 
conventional features which make so much hagiology unconvincing and 
unreal. It is the heartfelt tribute to a friend whose life was one of 
singular simplicity, steadfastness, and beauty, and who had been a guide 
and stay to many who in troublous times were not unnaturally doubtful 
as to the measure of their Christian duty. 

Besides the Vita Dr. Sage has selected for special study two other 
of Albar’s writings, his correspondence with John of Seville and his 
Confession. John, like Albar himself, was a layman, and a chief interest 
in their correspondence is its witness to the much more than superficial 
knowledge of theology which Spanish laymen of that time could and 
did here and there possess. What of course makes it more especially 
surprising is the fact that the Christians of Moorish Spain were com- 
pletely cut off from the main centres of Christendom and were besides 
gradually losing all knowledge of the Latin language. Albar and John, 
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however, were both accomplished Latinists, Albar especially revealing 
a very wide knowledge of the Western doctors, Augustine, Jerome, 
Gregory, all of which he cannot have obtained even from the encyclo- 
paedic writings of the native Spanish doctor, Isidore. Their correspon- 
dence begins with the discussion of a question which has at most a 
secondary theological interest, that of the value or even permissibility 
for Christians of the study of rhetoric, i.e. of pagan Latin literature. 
On this question John defends a liberal view, while Albar is more 
hesitant, though less stringent than for instance Gregory had been. 
From this beginning the discussion turns to the strictly theological ques- 
tions of the two natures in the Person of the Incarnate Lord and of the 
origin of the human soul. In both these matters, especially in the matter 
of Christology, Albar displays real originality and force of thought. Both 
disputants are of course concerned to remain strictly within the limits 
set by the definitions of Ephesus and Chalcedon, but the fresh thinking- 
out of what was involved in those definitions leads both into assertions 
which revive the old difficulties. Albar warns John of the Nestorian 
tendency of his statements, while John detects in Albar’s the danger 
of Sabellianism: the latter because of Albar’s desire to provide some- 
how for an experience of the human nature within the Divine Being 
from all eternity. ‘I do not say’, he writes, ‘that the humanity, that 
is, the body and soul, was corporated from the beginning, but that, 
through its indissoluble union with the Word of God, it operated 
in union with it in the very beginning.’ On the question of the origin 
of the human soul Albar accepts the creationist theory of Jerome as 
the now acknowledged orthodoxy of the Church, but he confesses his 
inability to escape from or refute the reasons which Augustine had 
alleged in favour of his traducianist theory. 

But it is on Albar’s Confession and on its connexion with the doc- 
trine and practice of penance in ninth-century Spain that Dr. Sage has 
concentrated most of his attention in this book. Nearly half of it is 
devoted to a detailed account of the group of writings to which the Con- 
fession belongs, and to a wide-ranging examination of its own sources. 
Briefly, his conclusions are that the old system of a single canonical 
penance which could not be repeated was still universal in ninth-century 
Spain, and that Albar’s Confession and other similar writings represent 
those outpourings of the individual soul to God in acts of penitent 
confession which might procure Divine forgiveness for the sinner while 
awaiting resort, usually at the approach of death, to the single act of 
canonical penance for which the Church had provided. Dr. Sage also 
ventures the suggestion, a highly probable one, that some of these 
writings, as for instance Isidore’s Synonyma, were intended to be, and 
were actually, used by the faithful as Books of Prayer, guiding them to 
a true and fruitful penitence in their daily solicitations for the Divine 
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forgiveness. Albar’s own Confession, too, may well have been used in 
this way, though its immediate inspiration and purpose were clearly 
his own profoundly individual religious need and its satisfaction. 
Coming as it does at the close of a series of similar writings extending 
from the fifth to the ninth centuries, and bearing distinct traces, as 
Dr. Sage has conclusively shown, of the influence of at least some of 
the series, it yet stands apart in its revelation of an outstanding and 
deeply impressive religious personality. We may be grateful to the 
author of this book for having done belated justice to one who, both 
as man and as writer, was clearly greater than the rather summary 
judgements of most previous historians of the period have allowed for. 
A. L. LILLEY 


The Vita Christi of Ludolphus the Carthusian, by SisteR Mary IMMaA- 
CULATE BopensteDT, S.N.D., A.M. Pp. viii+ 160. (Catholic Uni- 
versity of America: Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin 
Language and Literature, Vol. XVI.) Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1944. $2.00. 


Tuis is a useful dissertation on one of the most important books of 
the later Middle Ages. Most students of medieval book-catalogues, 
wills, or incunabula soon become familiar with the names of certain 
devotional works which constantly reappear, the ‘best sellers’ of the 
later Middle Ages. It is all too easy to know these only as so many 
names, and it is very important for the student to find out what the 
books were actually about, what were their sources and their influence. 
This is what Sister Bodenstedt has set out to do in the case of the 
Vita Christi by Ludolph of Saxony, also known as Ludolph the 
Carthusian. The known facts of his life are extremely scanty, but 
seem to show him as a figure remarkably characteristic and true to 
type. He died in 1377, and was therefore roughly contemporary with 
St. Bridget of Sweden. He belonged in succession to the Dominican 
and Carthusian orders, two orders which played so large a part in late 
medieval spiritual teaching, particularly in Germany; he spent his 
religious life in Strassburg, Mainz, and Coblenz, that is to say in the 
Rhineland, the classic region of the fourteenth-century German mystics 
and also of the early printing presses which afterwards poured out so 
many devotional books. Ludolph’s Vita Christi is the most monu- 
mental specimen (it has 181 chapters) in a series of lives of Christ, 
which came into being with the growth and popularization of syste- 
matic meditation; its most important precursor was the Meditationes 
Vitae Christi of the Pseudo-Bonaventure. Ludolph’s book is professedly 
intended to provide material for a series of meditations, and each 
chapter ends with an appropriate prayer. Like the Imitation it is a 
XLVII H 
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monument of the intensely personal, evangelical type of late medieval 
piety; it may be regarded as the culmination of that devotional 
movement, concentrating on the person and passion of Christ, which 
went back to the eleventh century. But whereas medieval devotion 
and still more medieval iconography—for instance the cycles of wall- 
paintings in village churches—tended to concentrate almost exclusively 
on certain subjects, such as those connected with the Nativity or the 
Passion, Ludolph is remarkable for his comprehensive and well- 
balanced treatment, which is determined to extract the utmost out of 
every passage in Christ’s life. Thus whereas ‘the Pseudo- Bonaventure 
considers the expository nature of the Sermon on the Mount as rather 
foreign to meditation’, Ludolph ‘ devotes as high as six per cent of his 
work to it’(p. 31). It is characteristic of the age that the Vita Christi 
is a mosaic of borrowings. It is calculated that in the Preface, out of 
twelve columns, unidentified passages and original lines of Ludolph 
only account for about one column each. It is instructive to see how 
much borrowing is compatible with a thoroughly vigorous and first- 
class work. The book has had over sixty editions since 1472, including 
translations into Flemish (c. 1400), German (extracts, c. 1470), Italian 
(1570), Portuguese (1495), French (1487), Spanish (1502-3); the lack 
of a medieval English translation is probably due, as Miss Deanesly 
has conjectured, to the popularity of Nicholas Love’s work (p. 21). 
Among the writers influenced by the Vita Christi were St. Ignatius 
Loyola and St. Theresa, so that it forms an important link between 
the Middle Ages and the Spanish counter-reformation. It is a pity 
that the author confines herself to tracing its influence in subsequent 
writers; it would be also relevant to trace how widespread were its 
readers, by examining catalogues and wills. Syon monastery had no 
less than seven copies; whereas there are only two rather doubtful 
entries in the Day-book of John Dorne, the Oxford bookseller in 1520. 
The sources of the Vita Christi and its influence or textual incorpora- 
tion in later works are very thoroughly investigated, but there still 
seems room for some rather wider comparisons and contrasts, as for 
instance with the bible-reading movement in orthodox German circles 
(discussed by Miss Deanesly), which, like Ludolph’s work, seems con- 
nected with the development and popularization of meditation. Again, 
in the early sixteenth century, Erasmus’s Paraphrases and Lefevre’s 
commentaries attempted to give the gospel story in a continuous, 
didactic, and up-to-date form, so alike in intention, so different in 
manner from the Carthusian. It would be interesting by the way to 
know what the humanists thought of Ludolph. Sister Bodenstedt’s 
footnotes and bibliography constitute a useful guide to a mass of 
monographs and articles, too many of which are inaccessible in English 
libraries. One is reminded that the last thirty or forty years have seen 
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an intensive study of late medieval spirituality which is quite as marked 
as the contemporary revival of scholastic studies. 





W. A. PANTIN 










Church Life in England in the Thirteenth Century, by J. R. H. Moorman. 


Pp. xxviii+444. 9 plates and 1 map. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1945. 25s. net. 








Tuils is an ambitious book. It sets out to survey comprehensively all 
classes of the clergy and their effect on English society in the thirteenth 
century; and this is attempted in the shape of a solid (though readable) 
treatise, with full parade of evidence, making definite contributions to 
knowledge. The bibliography, with its many monographs and specia- 
lists’ essays, bears witness that some such synthesis was needed. And 
in general the author may be congratulated on his work. He draws 
upon a vast body of printed records, and illustrates the subject with 
much picturesque detail. Without opening up many startling new 
views, he gives a vivid picture, in which the colours are judiciously 
blended even when the lines are not distinctly drawn. He approaches 
the subject with a sincerity and a sympathy and a common-sense un- 
derstanding of the clergy’s problems which are most refreshing. It is 
desirable to emphasize these good qualities, for to some extent they 
offset defects which call for extensive treatment. 

The fact is that the bulk of the author’s learning is used to point 
morals. But before one can moralize one must understand, and 
Mr. Moorman does not always understand his sources. Abundant 
evidence is brought to prop old conclusions; but it is often piled up 
hastily and indiscriminately and its meaning is sometimes perverted. 
The author tends to take any fact which appears to illustrate his point 
at its face-value and in isolation, instead of considering it in relation 
to a legal system and an intricate administration. In short, this piece 
of ‘social history’ is too little concerned with the framework of society. 
These are serious complaints. In the available space we shall attempt to 
justify them from that part of the book which deals with the secular clergy. 

Mr. Moorman seldom states clearly and in sequence the law of the 
Church on the subject in hand. Readers are likely to get a distorted 
idea of the Church Universal from a book which persistently quotes 
local laws without stating their dependence on, and reiteration of, 
papal decrees. Thus, English synodal statutes against the clergy’s 
participation in secular business are cited (p. 232): they were simply 
reiterating decrees of III] and IV Lateran Councils. So also Stephen 
Langton and the legate Otto are said to have tried to stop the division 
of benefices into portions: not a word is said of IV Lateran cc. 45, 
46, on which these local legislators depended. The laws are, indeed, 
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used in haphazard fashion. A long discussion of parishioners’ duties in 
the furnishing of churches is based on Archbishop Robert Winchelsey’s 
decree;* the previous decree of Pecham is passed over in silence. 
Chapter III is on ‘Rectors’: not once does it mention the law re- 
garding their ordination. The fact is that, despite III Lateran c. 3, 
until 1268 English synods only demanded that a rector should proceed 
to the sub-diaconate. Then the legate Ottobono (followed by the 
General Council of Lyon, II) ordered that rectors be ordained priests 
within a year of institution.* In a much later chapter Mr. Moorman 
returns to this subject and cites some of the laws (pp. 224-5), but 
through most of the book prelates are pilloried for appointing rectors 
who were not priests. The discussion of vicars’ orders is equally dis- 
appointing. ‘The rule was that they must be at least in deacon’s 
orders’ (p. 48) and the footnote refers to the Council of London 
(1237), c. 10: briefly, this demanded that vicars should proceed to the 
priesthood within a year of institution; and the rule was not new (cf. 
C. of Oxford (1222), c. 14 and Pope Honorius III to the bishop of 
Worcester (1221) in Decretals, I. 28, 6). 

The author does not only fail to give an orderly statement of the 
law; often he states it incorrectly. He suggests (pp. 71-2) that annual 
communion was the rule for the laity; but not only do the Lichfield 
statutes (which he quotes) demand communion thrice yearly, thus 
conforming with Decretum, III. 2, 19; so do the statutes of Salisbury, 
Exeter, London, and Worcester. Again, the laity ‘were taught to 
confess only once a year’ (p. 87); but the source says that they must 
confess once a year at least and are to be advised to confess more 
often, at any rate before the three great festivals, when they should 
communicate. Dealing with baptism by a layman, Mr. Moorman 
writes: ‘if he only got part of the words right it would suffice, so 
long as his intentions were good’; but this does not square with the 
law (cf. Decretals, III. 42, 1 and Lyndwood (ed. 1679), p. 42). This 
careless use of legal sources is blatant in a passage which claims that 
‘there were in many places . . . parish schools’ in the thirteenth 
century (p. 104). The first evidence is ‘Council of Westminster 
1200’: this is really the capitulary of Theodulf in a pre-Conquest 
Saxon version! Next comes ‘a decretal of Gregory IX’ which is found 
in law-books two centuries before it was embodied in the Corpus Juris 
in 1234; it scarcely indicates a special ‘drive’ for elementary educa- 
tion in the thirteenth century. Thirdly, ‘the bishop of Salisbury gave 
his support to such schools by endowing schoolmasters with benefices’: 
actually he repeated IV Lateran c. 11, which ordered the provision of 
a schoolmaster in each cathedral school. 


* For which Eng. Hist. Rev., 1 (1935), 411-13 might have been consulted. 
* This rule was watered down by Boniface VIII’s constitution Cum ex eo. 
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From these select exampies the reader may infer that Mr. Moorman 
is not much interested in law. A consequence is that on some burning 
questions of church government he does not distinguish between use 
and abuse. The system of appropriation is stigmatized as ‘immoral’ 
(p. 43), pluralism as a scandal (p. 111), and absenteeism is always 
bad. Mr. Moorman is too learned to ignore the fact that the whole 
administration of the thirteenth-century Church (and the universities 
and civil service as well) depended in a large measure on these things, 
and they had developed by ways which were neither simple nor new. 
The law provided for the regulation of pluralism and non-residence 
and allowed them in certain circumstances. Popes and prelates might 
abuse their dispensing and discretionary powers and the lower clergy 
might evade the law, but use and abuseare not the same. Mr. Moorman, 
we repeat, recognizes all this and yet, when he finds an absentee, he 
does not always inquire how the rector spends his time or what pro- 
vision is made for the parish. He finds in the papal register that Peter 
de Rossignol was ‘too busy to reside’ in the rectory of Droxford in 
1235; this example of non-residence becomes more significant when 
we find that Peter was a clerk of the bishop of Winchester, witnessing 
his charters and acting as keeper of his seal. The rectory was in the 
bishop’s gift and this was how he maintained his administrative staff. 
So also with the farming of churches and their revenues. It was high 
time that some scholar clarified this confused subject, but Mr. 
Moorman has not done so. He says: ‘farming of livings was re- 
peatedly condemned by the synods’ (p. 218), but his citations do not 
show any such sweeping condemnation. When he quotes a case of 
‘two parishes in the Hereford diocese . . . farmed to a layman’ (p. 34), 
we find that the chapter of Hereford was farming these two appro- 
priated churches to its own chancellor. Another reference (p. 34, n. 3) 
leads us to the harmless case of a decrepit rector who is allowed to 
farm his benefice to a priest who will serve the church. The author 
makes no distinction between these and other examples of farming. 
Authorized and unauthorized, all are represented as equally repre- 
hensible. 

Mr. Moorman has useful chapters on the bishop, displaying the 
various responsibilities of a diocesan, but he tends to appraise bishops 
as isolated ‘ reformers’ rather than as administrators who had to work 
according to law and custom. His point of view is clear when he 
applauds Bishop Hugh de Wells—a business-like man who enforced 
the Lateran decree about vicarages—as a champion of the cause of 
the weak (pp. 237-8). His sympathies are all with reformers such as 
Grosseteste who protested against pluralities, and he takes no account 
of prelates who, though earnest and efficient, were less radical in 
ecclesiastical politics. Significantly, Mr. Moorman cites the statutes 
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of Walter de Cantilupe, but does not mention that great bishop’s re- 
ported speech in support of pluralism. 

Lack of interest in the formal structure of ecclesiastical society is 
betrayed by Mr. Moorman’s way of slurring over such subjects as 
bishops’ and archdeacons’ courts and visitations. He mentions them, 
it is true, but without precision. An uninstructed reader would never 
realize that archdeacons held visitations of parish churches more fully 
and frequently than did bishops (pp. 121, 208), or that bishops on 
visitation seldom saw more than one parish church in each deanery 
(cf. pp. 191-4). In this connexion there are two significant omissions 
from the bibliography: Fournier’s Les officialités au moyen age and 
Frere’s introduction to Visitation articles and injunctions.’ Bishops’ 
subordinates and suffragans get less than their due. While one is 
grateful for the account of the bishop’s ‘spiritual’ sources of income 
and for a piece of evidence that synodals and cathedraticum might be 
distinct,’ the extent to which these episcopal taxes had been alienated 
still needs working out; nor are the pensions mentioned which bishops 
often drew from parish churches. 

We can only suppose that the author thought he could pursue the 
main object of his study—a picture of clerical life as it was lived— 
without bothering much about topics of legal and administrative 
importance; but the neglect was dangerous, not to say disastrous, 
since much of his material is in records of law and administration. 
Even within Mr. Moorman’s chosen sphere, he might have done more 
and scholars had a right to expect more. He gives us a good deal 
about education and learning, but one might reasonably hope for 
evidence of book-owning and book-borrowing among the lower clergy; 
reference to the Catalogue of Royal Manuscripts in the British Museum 
would itself furnish interesting material, to mention only one possible 
source. The author missed an opportunity in failing to survey the 
known pastoral literature that found its way into the hands of the 
secular clergy; this is, indeed, a big task but until it is done more 
thoroughly we shall make no progress towards understanding what 
our neighbours call ‘la formation intellectuelle’ of the parish priest of 
the Middle Ages.’ 


* Dr. Hamilton Thompson’s Raleigh Lecture of 1943 on ‘ Archdeacons and 
Rural Deans’ presumably appeared too late to be used. 

7 P. 120, n. 6; they are regarded as one by Thomassin, on the basis of 
Decretals, I. 31, 16. 

3 On Sunday observance (see pp. 69 sqq.) the author should have consulted 
the learned essays of Mr. J. L. Cate on ‘The English Mission of Eustace of 
Flay, 1200, 1201” in Etudes d’histoire dédiées & la mémoire de Henri Pirenne 
(Brussels, 1937), 67-89 and ‘The Church and Market Reform in England during 
the Reign of Henry III’ in Medieval and Historiographical Essays in Honor 
of James Westfall Thompson (Chicago, 1938), 27-65. 
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Added to these shortcomings are errors which seem to be due to 
hasty reading or failure to understand the sources; some of them 
must be briefly noted. In more than a dozen places the laws of the 
English Church are cited without due regard to their date and pro- 
venance. Statutes of ‘Langton 1209’ and ‘ Winchelsey 1305’ are cited 
and discussed (pp. 131, 119) in ignorance of the fact that they both 
emanated from a bishop of Salisbury c. 1257." The statement that 
scot-ales were ‘introduced into the sober atmosphere of Diocesan 
Synods and Chapter Meetings’ (p. 233) is due to misunderstanding 
of the text. It is so rare to find monks serving parishes in the thirteenth 
century that one is scarcely surprised to find that not one of Mr. 
Moorman’s examples proves the existence of the practice (p. 49). 
Reference to Shirley’s Royal Letters, i.277, relieves us of the need for 
supposing that the vicar of Mundham claimed papal dispensation to 
have two wives (p. 171). Bishop Godfrey Giffard was not a Franciscan, 
and Mr. Moorman should not have followed an unreliable guide like 
J. W. Willis-Bund in this matter (pp. 162, 175). The latest writers 
on John Pecham find no proof of his ‘lowly birth’ (p. 159). To say 
that the list of Robert Winchelsey’s writings ‘ fills more than two whole 
pages of Tanner’s Bibliotheca’ (p. 163) is both inaccurate and irrele- 
vant: Tanner noted (on p. 779) administrative acta printed by Wilkins, 
mostly from the archbishop’s register. It is a pity to include Elias of 
Trickingham among Benedictine chroniclers, for his claims to author- 
ship have long since been exploded; and since there are no known 
writings and no contemporary records of James the Cistercian (here 
called James of Chichester) it is doubtful whether he deserves to be 
called the most distinguished Cistercian theologian of the century. 

It would be ungracious, after dwelling on defects, not to mention 
Mr. Moorman’s interesting experiments in statistics, made with the 
object of determining the number of parishes in England (which he 
estimates at c. 9,500) and the number of clerics (estimated at c. 40,000 
seculars). The last figure is based on a close study of ordination-lists 
and deserves very serious consideration.’ It brings into remarkable 
relief the high proportion of clergy to laity in this period, when the 
total population was probably well under three millions. We cannot 
however agree with the inference that the average parish had four or 
five clerics to minister in the church: what about the many who found 
their livelihood in royal or episcopal service, or were maintained in 


* Cf. Eng. Hist. Rev., | (1935), 398, 409. 

? Mr. Moorman argues from the evidence of five dioceses and this admits a 
wide margin of error, but may bring him near to the truth. The figure is 
notably higher than that calculated from other evidence by Professor J. C. 
Russell in Traditio, ii (1944), 179, where 24,900 is the number suggested for 
the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
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the Universities? Mr. Moorman tries to establish from ordination- 
lists the proportion of university graduates to parochial incumbents. 
In the archdeaconry of Oxford he finds 12 per cent. of those instituted 
in the time of Hugh de Wells were masters, 17 per cent. in the time 
of Grosseteste, 21 per cent. in the time of Gravesend. Whether the 
records of all dioceses at all times in the century consistently mention 
the graduate’s status may admit of some doubt, but Mr. Moorman 
may be congratulated on starting an inquiry which has important 
possibilities. In an appendix he also sets out the numbers of regulars 
recorded in various religious houses during the thirteenth century, 
supplementing the list which Dr. David Knowles recently published. 
These records are followed by a calculation (which could not be 
checked without a great deal of work) of the total numbers of monks 
(7,652), canons (3,927), friars (5,352), nuns (7,000), and inmates of 
hospitals (1,400). 

In concluding this review, which only traverses part of the ground 
which Mr. Moorman covers, the reviewer would emphasize again 
those virtues of the work which were mentioned at the outset. The 
author has drawn copiously from the records, including many not 
available to writers of the last generation; he gives a picture which is 
satisfying in its general effect if not in its detail; and the broadest of 
his generalizations are among the best. Few will take exception to 
the concluding paragraphs of his chapters even if, like the reviewer, 
they have much to criticize between these points. 

C. R. CHENEY 


The Cloud of Unknowing and The Book of Privy Counselling, edited 
from the MSS. with Introduction, Notes and Glossary by PHyYLLIs 
Hopcson. Pp. Ixxxvii + 227. (Early English Text Society, Orig. 
Series, No. 218.) Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1944. 35s. 


IN his well-known essay of 1932 On the Continuity of English Prose, 
the late Professor R. W. Chambers had to regret that ‘we are still 
without any critical edition of such noble works as Walter Hilton’s 
Scale of Perfection or The Cloud of Unknowing’. Miss Hodgson now 
fills the gap in respect to the latter work and another and shorter 
mystical tract by the same nameless author in a volume which main- 
tains the high standards of the Early English Text Society. As in the 
case of The Book of Margery Kempe of Lynn in the same series, which 
the present writer briefly reviewed in this Journal four years ago, the 
scholarly text follows a popular edition in modernized English which 
has already won for the main treatise a secure place among the trea- 
sures of devotional literature. Indeed, of The Cloud we have had no 
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less than four such modernized versions, three in English and one in 
French, as well as several independent discussions of it over the past 
twenty years or so. Here, the names of the Benedictines Dom. 
Noetinger, McCann, and Knowles on the one hand, and the Misses 
Underhill, H. L. Gardner, G. Hjért, and now Miss Phyllis Hodgson 
herself on the other, at once suggest the two typical classes of modern 
student to whom this literature of medieval mysticism makes enduring 
appeal. 

Miss Hodgson’s useful Introduction is confined to a study of the 
palaeography, subject-matter, and authorship of The Cloud and its 
companion treatises. But the reader may well be drawn to make his 
own comparison of them with the somewhat later Book of the roving 
anchoress of Lynn aforementioned. For, until the discovery of the 
Butler-Bowdon MS. in 1934, the only surviving excerpt from it was 
printed along with four of the former in Pepwell’s early Tudor edition 
of seven Middle-English mystical tracts, and so found its way into a 
volume of The New Medieval Library in 1910. Now, with the complete 
text of Dame Margery’s Book revealed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
we have here two highly conflicting types of contemplative mysticism, 
as well as two equally contrasted types of devotional writing. Thus, 
The Cloud of Unknowing is at pains to warn the novice against precisely 
those kinds of visual and aural revelation which Dame Margery as often 
enjoyed and related. It discountenances the restless straining of the 
heart and imagination upwards, the extended form of prayer, the 
‘queinte sounes in peire eres’, ‘swete smelles in peire noses . . . and 
many queynte hetes and brennynges in peire bodily brestes’, such as 
accompanied many of her visions. Equally emphatic is the condemna- 
tion of those who ‘ crien and whinen in peire prote’, after ‘ pe condicion 
of heretikes’. Little wonder that Margery herself was more than once 
suspected of Lollardy! As against the hysterical, egotistic mysticism 
of ‘ pis creatur’ of Lynn, the serene author of The Cloud tells how ‘ pis 
werk askep a ful greet restfulnes, and a ful hole and a clene disposicion, 
as wele in body as in soule’. It involves a simple but steady concen- 
tration of the will in ‘a meek blynde stering of love’, ‘a nakid entent 
directe unto God’, without any thought of His attributes or of one’s 
own, ‘alle corious skyles of clergie or of kyndely kunnyng fer put bak’. 
If prayer be needed, ‘a litil worde of o silable’, fastened in the heart, 
suffices (p. 28). Not even meditation on Christ’s Passion or Our Lady’s 
Joys and the like (p. 158) will bring that spiritual union with God 
which is the state of perfection. So far from kindling hostility in 
others, ‘ who-so had pis werk, it schuld governe him ful semely, as wele 
in body as in soule and make hym ful favorable unto iche man or 
womman pat lokyd apon hym’, with ensuing profit from his words 
(p. 100). As for heaven itself, it is as nigh down as up, wheresoever 
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the true desire for it exists (p. 112). In short, this is probably as sane 
and balanced a religion of the spirit as any fashioned like it upon the 
Pseudo-Dionysius. Its repeated assertion that God may not be known 
by reason, but only ‘loved and chosen wip be trewe lovely wille of pin 
herte’, though then linked by that same tradition to the perilous 
doctrine of the via negativa which Dr. Inge has exploded, reappears 
to-day with a new significance in the ethical mysticism of Schweitzer. 

Equally significant is the contrast between our two medieval con- 
templatives in the way in which they deliver their message. For 
Margery Kempe, as in. the case of Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, this 
involves the vivid, detailed narration of her own travel and experiences 
in the world of men, as ‘a synful caytyf’ upon whom God has wrought. 
The result is an autobiography unique in the annals of English medieval 
mysticism. On the other hand, the author of The Cloud, whose exer- 
cises demand the forgetting of ‘alle oper creatures and alle peire 
werkes, 3e, and perto alle pin owne werkes’, is little concerned with 
the scenes and characters of his earthly pilgrimage. Nor does he even 
write, as do many of his devotional contemporaries, in the current 
homiletic style. ‘For sometyme men pou3t it meeknes to sey nou3t of 
peire owne hedes, bot 3if pei afermid it by Scripture and doctours 
wordes ; and now it is turnid into corioustee and schewyng of kunnyng. 
To pee it nedip not, and perfore I do it nou3t.’ His own books and 
epistles, accordingly, give simple, direct, practical instruction, in inti- 
mate personal style, in the Dionysian doctrine, notably as expounded 
by the Victorines, with but scant embroidering of his sensitive 
rythmical prose. Nevertheless, on a few occasions, a typical pulpit 
exemplum slips into his discourse. ‘Se by ensaumple in pe cours of 
kynde!’ One such describes the medieval fire alarm (pp. 74 and 76). 
Incidentally, the phrase ‘brestip up’ (applied here to the frightened 
victim), which Miss Hodgson regards as uncommon in Middle English, 
was certainly used of bursting flames (cf. ‘brestep up pe leie’’). No 
doubt the original simile first suggested its employment in this 
particular context. Many of the author’s briefer similitudes have 
a vividness and quaint beauty which stir the imagination: such, for 
example, are his alliterative reference to the misty mid-winter moon 
(p. 146), the ‘roon glove’ (p. 168), and the fine description of the 
perfect lover (p. 156), illustrating what the late Edmund Gardner called 
‘his faculty of intuition combined with a homely common sense’. 

In her chapter in The Cambridge Medieval History, Miss Underhill 
sought to explain why, unlike many of their continental brethren, the 
English medieval mystics left no mark on contemporary history and so 
seldom reveal anything of their origin and personal life. Unfortunately, 


* B.M. MS. Harl. 45, fol. 150 (A Myrrour to Lewde Men @ Wymmen, on 
the Fire of Ire). 
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Miss Hodgson is no more able than her predecessors to dispel the dark 
cloud of unknowing that still clings about her author. Was he a 
secular priest, a cloistered religious, or a lonely hermit? We do not 
know, although all three theories have been advanced in turn. Perhaps 
Miss Hodgson’s suggestion that he had retired from some monastery 
to a hermitage before taking up his pen is as reasonable a view as any. 
At all events, ‘his name, calling, locality and date are problems which 
so far have resisted solution’. Yet, doubtless, he would have preferred 
it so, particularly in a vulgar age like the present. As with the host 
of anonymous composers of our exquisite medieval lyrics, his work 
remains to warm and cheer the modern Spiritual, when many a famous 
churchman of the past is to-day no better than a text-book memory. 
G. R. Owst 


The Shape of the Liturgy, by Dom Grecory Dix. Pp. xix +764. 
London: Dacre Press, 1944. 455. 


CHRISTIAN unity begins and ends in the eucharistic action. For 
where there is unanimity about what is ‘done’ in and through the 
eucharist the Body of Christ is whole; where there is diversity of 
belief about it there is division within the Body. That is not to say 
that all men everywhere must conform to a single way of ‘ doing’ the 
eucharist if unity is to prevail over discord. Unity is not the same 
thing as uniformity; there may be many different ways of ‘ doing’ 
the eucharist. But unless the underlying assumptions as to what 
that action essentially is are everywhere the same there can be no 
true unity among the members of the Body. 

It is part of the burden of Dom Gregory Dix’s message in this 
book that, since the sixteenth century, protestantism in all its forms 
has wellnigh destroyed such unity as had persisted into the Middle 
Ages, by evolving out of the later medieval eucharistic devotion a new 
conception of what the eucharistic action essentially is, and altering 
the traditional form, or Shape of the liturgy. In addition, the Anglican 
Church has officially attempted to secure unity within this realm by 
means of uniformity—a uniformity enforced by statutory authority 
from the days of Cranmer until this arrangement broke dow.. in the 
twentieth century and was replaced by the ‘ spiritual authority’ of 
the episcopate. 

All this the author sets against the back-cloth of the development 
of the classic liturgies. As he has rightly claimed, by far the more 
important part of the book is concerned with this development, and 
with the underlying Shape of the liturgy. 

The‘ four action shape’ of the eucharist, according to Dom Gregory 
Dix, consists of (1) the offertory of bread and wine taken together, 
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(2) the prayer of thanksgiving to God over bread and wine together, 
(3) the fraction of the bread, and (4) the communion, in which bread 
and wine are distributed together. ‘In that form and in that order 
these four actions constituted the absolutely invariable nucleus of 
every eucharistic rite known to us throughout antiquity from the 
Euphrates to Gaul’ (p. 48). But this ‘ four action shape’ runs counter 
to the ‘seven action scheme’ of the last supper. According to the 
New Testament evidence, our Lord (1) took bread ; (2) ‘ gave thanks’ 
over it; (3) broke it; (4) distributed it, saying certain words; and, 
later, He (5) took a cup; (6) ‘ gave thanks’ over that ; and (7) handed 
it to His disciples, saying certain words. ‘This is the New Testament 
order of events if we leave out of account St. Luke’s ‘ longer text’, 
and Dom Gregory Dix argues that the ‘ change from the “ seven-” to 
the “‘ four action scheme” . . . must be connected in some way with 
the severance of the eucharist proper from its original connexion with 
a meal’. And here he invokes the theory of a Habirdh supper, 
popularized by Oesterley.' But is there any real probability that our 
Lord and His disciples formed a Habiradh? and what actual evidence 
is there that these ‘ quasi-religious meals’ of religious associations 
(Habiréth) were customary among the Jews ? 

A Habirdadh was ‘a voluntary association of those who definitely 
pledged themselves to separate their tithes in accordance with Torah... 
and in general to maintain in their own practice the laws of clean and 
unclean laid down in the Torah’.* In view of our Lord’s attitude to 
tithing (Matt. xxiii. 23) and the practice of His disciples regarding 
the washing of hands before eating (Mark vii. 2)—the first step 
towards membership of a Habirdh—it is extremely unlikely that they 
would ever have been admitted as Habérim (associates). And it is 
not yet generally realized among Christian liturgists that a period of 
probation, followed by a declaration made before three members 
of the order, was necessary before a man could become a Habér 
(associate).3 The term Habirah, therefore, cannot correctly be applied 
to our Lord and His disciples. 

Again, there is no real evidence that these associations were in the 
habit of holding Habardh (i.e. quasi-religious) meals, except on Sabbaths 
and the greater Festivals, when every pious Jewish household would 
do so. In a footnote at p. 50 Dom Gregory Dix himself voices 
a doubt on the subject and invites the disbelieving reader to ‘ omit 

* The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy, Oxford, 1925, pp. 157 ff. 

? R. Travers Herford, The Pharisees, London, 1924, p. 31; cf. ¥. E. vol. vi, 

+ 123. 
3 A good deal of the relevant evidence is, perhaps, most conveniently 
accessible in a concise essay by that exact Rabbinic scholar, G. F. Moore, in 


Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, London, 1920, vol. i, 
PP. 439-45. 
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the word from this chapter and accept the regulations cited as govern- 
ing any rather formal evening meal in a pious jewish household’. He 
is certainly wrong in regarding the regulations recorded in Berakoth 
as referring to the formal supper of a Habirah (p. 50, n. 2), and is on 
much firmer ground when he declares that ‘the traditional brief 
jewish bread blessing in itself had no special connexion with the 
chabiirah meeting, but was simply the ordinary grace before all meals, 
with reference to the supper that followed’ (p. 78). 

Nevertheless, Dom Gregory asserts ‘That the last supper was 
a chabiirah meeting seems to arise straight out of the New Testament 
evidence. .. . The “four action shape”’ of the eucharist meets us as 
a universal fact in the second century. It arises quite naturally from 
the desire to mark off those particular elements in the chabiirah ritual 
to which our Lord had attached His new meaning. . . . The “ four 
action shape” does, in fact, detach just these elements from the 
chabirah rite, leaving the remainder to continue as the agape, or 
Lord’s supper, independently of the eucharist’ (p. 232). He thinks 
that ‘only jews could have made the changes involved in jewish 
custom with such discrimination’ (p. 233). But no Jew could 
possibly have acquiesced in a meal without a berakah, or a berakah 
referring to bread without a meal. If it be argued that of course 
there was a berakah at the agape too, then part of the ‘ four action’ 
theory collapses; yet this theory is essential to Dom Gregory’s view 
of the eucharistic prayer itself. ‘There are traces’, he says, ‘of an 
original stage when the prayer consisted simply of a “‘ Naming”’ of 
God, followed by a series of “‘ Thanksgivings”, and ending with 
a “hallowing” or “ glorifying of the Name”. This can be connected 
with the outline of the jewish ‘“ Thanksgiving ’’ which formed an in- 
variable part of that chabirah ritual out of which the “four action 
shape”’ of the eucharist was derived in the latter part of the first 
century ’ (p. 231). 

The conclusion is forced upon the present reviewer that while the 
learned author has done great service to liturgical studies by insisting 
so strongly on the Jewish provenance of the eucharistic rite, he has 
weakened his case through an imperfect understanding of the Jewish 
background. Constant repetition of the Habiiradh theme does not 
constitute proof. He would have been on surer ground had he stuck 
to his description of ‘ the formulae which Jesus had used at the last 
supper’ as ‘ the jewish grace before and after meals ’"—without mention 
of any Habirah (p. 215)—and given a scholarly exposition of the 
material which Cirlot presented in such a confused fashion in The 
Early Eucharist. More attention might also have been paid to Lietz- 
mann. Merely to say of the agape and the eucharist that ‘there is 
no evidence whatever that these are really parallel developments of 
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the same thing, a “ Jerusalem type” of non-sacramental fellowship 
meal, and a “ Pauline type’”’ of eucharistic oblation, as Lietzmann and 
others have supposed’ (p. 95) is a not very satisfactory way of dis- 
missing the matter. 

One of the more outstanding contributions of The Shape of the 
Liturgy is the author’s insistence that the eucharistic action consists 
in ‘doing’ rather than ‘saying’, and that the modern search for 
a primitive consecration prayer, which was once universally employed, 
is based on the opposite assumption. Dom Gregory argues that the 
essential eucharistic action was everywhere the same, while the way in 
which it was done differed considerably in the local churches of the 
pre-Nicene period. His statement of the case for a primitive unity 
in diversity (if the phrase may be allowed), which achieved a measure 
of uniformity of practice only in the fourth and fifth centuries through 
mutual borrowings and assimilations before the later rites themselves 
began to diverge, is brilliant and convincing. 

He stresses the point that in the Lord’s command the emphasis is 
not on touto poteite (for His Jewish followers would ‘ do this’ in any 
case) but on eis tén emén anamnésin. In common with Dr. Dodd he 
regards the whole conception of anamnésis as in itself eschatological ; 
but he considers that the fourth-fifth century development of the 
liturgical anamnésis represents the breakdown rather than the con- 
tinuance of the primitive conception. ‘By cataloguing, as it were, 
the meta-historical and eternal facts (of the resurrection, ascension, 
session and judgement) side by side with an historical event in time 
(the passion) the whole notion of the eschaton is brought in thought 
entirely within time, and split into two parts, the one in the historic 
past and the other in the historic future, instead of both in combina- 
tion being regarded as a single fact of the eternal present. In the 
primitive conception there is but one eschaton, one “‘ coming”, the 
“* coming to the Father ” of redeemed mankind, which is the realisation 
of the Kingdom of God. That kingdom is realised in its fulness in 
the sacrifice of Christ and its acceptance—‘‘ His death and resur- 
rection ’”’—of which the eucharist is the anamnesis.... In it the church 
within time continually, as it were, enters into its own eternal being 
in that Kingdom, “in Him”, as Body of Christ, through His act’ 
(p- 265). 

There is a most valuable chapter on the development of ceremonial 
and a masterly analysis of the medieval development of the Western 
rites, followed by an Additional Note on the medieval eucharistic 
devotions for layfolk and the protestant conception of the eucharist. 
This leads straight to a detailed consideration of the Reformation and 
the Anglican liturgy. 

As was remarked at the beginning of this review, it is part of Dom 
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Gregory Dix’s message that protestantism evolved out of the later 
medieval eucharistic devotion a new conception of what the eucharistic 
action essentially is, and altered the traditional form, or Shape of the 
liturgy. A good deal turns on the use of the word ‘ protestant’. At 
times the writer appears to be using it as the equivalent of ‘ puritan’, 
as, for example, in his Additional Note, where he compares Lang- 
forde’s Meditations in the Time of Mass with The Reformed Liturgy 
put forward by the puritan Richard Baxter at the Savoy Conference, 
which he takes as his example of the protestant conception of the 
eucharist. In discussing ‘the development everywhere followed by 
later protestantism, in spite of the hesitation of the Reformers’ he 
asserts (p. 624) that the new conception is of a strictly personal mental 
reflection upon Christ’s action in the past; even the external rite is 
no longer a corporate rite; the real eucharistic action consists in a mere 
mental remembering of the Passion by each individual; and since the 
action is purely mental, the external means to the action—the bread 
and wine—need only be a‘ token’. All this may be true of Zwing- 
lianism, but is that the same thing as protestantism? By inserting in 
the extracts from Cranmer’s Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine 
of the Sacrament such captions as ‘[i.e. whenever we trust in His 
passion]’ after every reference to our being spiritually fed with the 
precious Body and Blood, and by ignoring Cranmer’s statements else- 
where, he attempts to prove that the archbishop was a pure Zwinglian. 
It is worthy of note that the author makes no reference to the very 
full treatment of the subject by Canon Smyth, who has gone some 
way towards showing that Cranmer’s doctrine had more in common 
with the teaching of Bucer than that of Zwingli.' Moreover, if Dom 
Gregory were right in his contention, and right also in saying that 
the addition made to the Catechism in 1604 was a direct negation of 
the basic underlying idea of Cranmer’s rite (p. 676)—as was the whole 
teaching of the seventeenth-century divines (p. 677)—is it not remark- 
able that Daniel Waterland, in repudiating Zwinglianism, commended 
the doctrine of Cranmer and traced that ‘ central’ churchmanship of 
which he was the greatest exponent back through Aldrich, Barlow, 
Hooker, and Jewel to Cranmer himself ?* It is not for one moment 
suggested that the whole of Waterland’s teaching is to be found in 
Cranmer, or that there was no re-interpretation of the Anglican rite 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but the changes were not 
so great as Dom Gregory Dix appears to suppose. 

Thus, with regard to the alteration of the ‘ Black Rubric’ in 1662, 


* C. H. Smyth, Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI, Cambridge, 
1926. Again, a fairer statement of Zwingli’s true position is given in A. Barclay, 
The Protestant Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, Glasgow, 1927. 

* Works (ed. van Mildert, Oxford, 1823), vol. vii, p. 186, vol. viii, p. 254. 
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he finds the present reviewer’s contention’ that no change of meaning 
was intended by the change of ‘real and essential presence’ into 
‘ corporal presence’ unconvincing, and suggests that the reviewer ‘ has 
not noticed that the Declaration was only added after the book had 
finally left Convocation, which had refused the puritan request for its 
replacement’ (p. 690n.). The reviewer regrets Dom Gregory’s in- 
transigence, and begs leave to point out (a) that the puritan request, 
was not made to Convocation but to the twelve episcopal divines at 
the Savoy Conference, who rather ignored than refused the request, 
on the ground that the point was already covered by Article XXVIII, 
and (6) that so great an authority as Brightman does not rule out the 
possibility that Convocation may have authorized the addition of the 
Declaration after its insertion by the Privy Council.’ 

Whether the author of The Shape of the Liturgy is correct or not in 
regarding the Anglican rite as expressing a conception of the eucharist 
common to other protestant bodies, he is undoubtedly right in assert- 
ing that the Anglican reformers and their Catholic opponents were 
alike products of the late medieval Church. We are all inheritors of 
that Western tradition which concentrates more on the Passion and 
‘ death of Christ ’ than on the eschatological conception of the eucharist 
common in the primitive Church. It is impossible now to reverse 
the processes of History, and, as Dom Gregory Dix himself remarks, 
‘there is no more reason to set up the fourth century (or for that 
matter the first) than the thirteenth or the sixteenth as the ideal for 
those who have to be christians in the twentieth. But it is very im- 
portant that we should understand these changes, for they have 
abiding results now upon ourselves’ (p. 738). We can be grateful to 
Dom Gregory Dix for his substantial contribution to our better under- 
standing of these changes. He has written a scholarly and yet eminently 
readable book. 

Moreover, his Additional Note on the present liturgical position in 
the Church of England, taken in conjunction with the book as a 
whole, raises questions of practical importance for the members of the 
Anglican communion. Most readers will agree with him that uni- 
formity in liturgical use cannot be achieved from above. At the 
same time, it should be noted that the attempt to achieve it in the 
period following the Reformation was probably the only alternative 
to an even greater ‘liturgical chaos’ than we experience to-day. 
Many will feel, as he feels, that the present question at issue is no 
longer the matter of ceremonial diversity but the changing, with or 


* Eucharistic Doctrine in England from Hooker to Waterland, London, 1942, 
pp. 74 ff. 

* The English Rite, London, 1915, vol. i, pp. ccii-cciii. See also Cardwell, 
Synodalia (ed. Oxford, 1842), vol. ii, p. 666. 
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without authority, of the eucharistic rite itself, the order and text of 
its parts and prayers. Whether the Holy Spirit guided the mind 
of the Church in its understanding of the meaning of the eucharist 
during the first four centuries, and has failed so to guide the Western 
Church (including the Anglican Communion) since the later Middle 
Ages, is not for us to say. ‘The eucharist is always creating the 
church to be the Body of Christ ; to do His will and work His works, 
and adore His father “‘in His name”, and in Him to be made one, 
and by Him in them to be made one with God. That is the con- 
summation of human living and the end of man’ (p. 734). This is 
finely said, but maybe Dom Gregory is in too great a hurry to achieve 
that unity. 

Meanwhile, we are grateful to him for a stimulating and important 
book. When a further edition is called for, as no doubt it will be, 
the following slips and misprints could with advantage be corrected :— 

. 14, n. 1, for ‘1721’ read ‘1719’. 

p- 51, n. 1, 1. 4, for ‘ Brauer’ read ‘ Brann’. 

. 52, n. 3, for ‘ vill. 5 (p. 62)’ read ‘ vii. 5 (p. 62)’. 

- §3, n. 1, for ‘ compiled’ read ‘ translated ’. 

. 60, n. 1, for ‘ iii. 7 and 8’ read ‘ vii. 7 and 8’. 

. 88, 1. 6, for ‘ Psalms ciii-cxviii’ read ‘ Psalms cxiii-cxviii ’. 

n. 2, for ‘ Sukkoth’ read ‘ Sukkah’. 

- 95, n. 1, for ‘ Sacraments’ read ‘ Liturgy’, as in the correct 
citation of this work on its first mention at p. 50, n. 1. 

p. 98, n. 1, for ‘ Battifol’ read ‘ Batiffol’, as at p. gr. 

p- 100, n. 1, for ‘ Altchristlichen’ read ‘ altchristlichen’, and for 
‘ Griechischen’ read ‘ griechischen’. 

p. 154, |. 41, for ‘ woul preferd ’ read ‘ would prefer’. 

p. 168, n. 3, for ‘ pp. 197 sq.’ read ‘ pp. 187 sq.’ 

PP. 402, N. 3, 404, N. I, 440, N. 4, 459, N. I, 460, n. 3, 466, n. 1, 
for ‘ Origins ’ read ‘ Origines’, as at p. 378, n. 3. 

Pp. 445, n. 6, 1. 7, for ‘col. 3” read ‘col. 2’. 

C. W. DUGMORE 


Le Lectionnaire de Luxeuil (Paris, ms. lat. 9427). Edition et étude 
comparative. Contribution a l'histoire de la Vulgate et de la Liturgie 
en France au temps des Meérovingiens, par Dom PIERRE SALMON, 
Abbé de Saint-Jéréme. Pp. cxxiii+233. (Collectanea Biblica 
Latina, vol. vii.) Rome: Abbaye Saint-Jéréme, 1, Via di Torre 
Rossa (5*); Citta del Vaticano: Libreria Vaticana, 1944. (Dépéta 
Paris: Abbaye Sainte-Marie, 5, rue de la Source, xvi*.) 200 francs. 

‘Le lectionnaire découvert par Mabillon a l’abbaye de Luxeuil est 

surtout connu des historiens de la liturgie, comme étant un des plus 

importants témoins des anciens rits gallicans; mais on oublie trop 
XLVII I 
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facilement que par ses lectures il nous fait connaitre une Vulgate qui, 
pour n’étre que fragmentaire, n’en a pas moins une grande valeur, 
étant donné la rareté des textes de cette époque.’ C’est la raison pour 
laquelle ce lectionnaire a été édité dans les COLLECTANEA BIBLICA 
LATINA. 

L’édition qu’en avait donnée Mabillon au deuxié¢me livre de son 
traité De liturgia gallicana . . . (Paris, 1685 et 1725), reproduite par 
Migne (P.L. lxxii. 171-216), était par trop incompléte. La réédition 
nécessaire avait déja été projetée par Dom Quentin vers 1911: il 
était réservé 4 son successeur sur le siége abbatial de Saint-Jéréme de 
la mener 4 terme, avec toute la perfection désirable; des loisirs 
imprévus, imposés 4 l’auteur par les circonstances, lui ayant permis 
de consacrer au manuscrit, ainsi qu’aux problemes soulevés par son 
contenu, une attention prolongée. 

La longue Introduction contient quatre études: paléographique, 
philologique, textuelle, et liturgique, ayant chacune son intérét propre ; 
disons un mot ici des deux derniéres. 

Emanant du chef de la Communauté chargée de la révision de la 
Vulgate, l’étude du texte biblique ne peut manquer d’avoir une 
autorité hors ligne. Contrairement a ce que l’on a pu penser autrefois, 
le texte biblique de Lux. n’est pas principalement un témoin des 
versions préhi¢ronimiennes, mais bien de la Vulgate: il n’utilise les 
anciennes versions que pour les cantiques de |’Exode (xv. 13-21), de 
Jonas (ii. 3-10) et de Daniel (iii. 64-9). Pour tout le reste, qu’il 
s’agisse de l’Ancien ou du Nouveau Testament, le texte biblique de 
Lux. est celui de la Vulgate, et méme ‘un témoin excellent de la 
traduction ou de la révision faite par S. Jéréme’, encore que ce texte 
ait subi l’influence des anciennes versions latines, dans une mesure 
plus ou moins grande selon les livres. 

Constatation trés curieuse: tant pour les livres de l’Ancien que pour 
ceux du Nouveau ‘Testament, c’est avec les manuscrits de la famille 
espagnole que le texte de Lux. est le plus apparenté, sauf pour les 
Evangiles ou les manuscrits de la famille irlandaise contrebalancent 
les espagnols. ‘Sans aller jusqu’a dire que Lux. est un texte propre- 
ment espagnol, on peut du moins affirmer qu’il a été copié sous 
Vinfluence de textes venant de la péninsule et que cette influence 
a été prépondérante ; mais a-t-elle été directe, ou bien s’est-elle exercée 
par une série plus ou moins longue d’intermédiaires, c’est ce qu’il 
est impossible de préciser.’ 

Les cas d’Harmonies Evangéliques sont une particularité de Lux., 
étudiée dans le détail; de méme les textes extra-bibliques, dont l’un, 
la Passion des Saints Julien et Basilisse, est publié in extenso a cause 
de son importance, les autres n’étant représentés que par leurs 
variantes d’avec les éditions antérieures. 
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Vient ensuite l’étude /iturgique du Lectionnaire. Cette étude s’im- 
posait du fait que Lux. est un des témoins les plus importants et les 
plus représentatifs de la liturgie gallicane, mais elle se limite volon- 
tairement a scruter le systeme des lectures de Lux. et de la plupart 
de ses congénéres ; elle n’en est, du reste, que plus pénétrante. On y 
détaille le contenu du Lectionnaire, on donne ensuite une description 
de tous les autres témoins de la liturgie gallicane, en une liste qui 
parait bien exhaustive.’ Vient enfin un résumé fort suggestif des ‘ Notes 
caractéristiques du systéme gallican des lectures’ (p. Ixxxvii, ss.). 

C’est seulement arrivé a la conclusion de son Introduction que 
auteur donne sa pensée sur |’A4ge du Lectionnaire et sur le nom de 
léglise pour le service de laquelle il fut destiné: notre Lectionnaire 
a été écrit au scriptorium de l’abbaye bourguignonne de Luxeuil 
vers la fin du vul® siécle ou dans les toutes premiéres années du VIII°, 
mais pour une église séculiére qui n’est autre que celle de Langres. 
Pour illustrer ce dernier point, l’auteur renvoie d’abord a son article 
Le Lectionnaire de Luxeuil, ses origines et l’église de Langres, paru dans 
la Revue Bénédictine en 1941, mais que la plupart des lecteurs 
d’Angleterre n’ont pu encore se procurer en raison des circonstances ; 
i] ajoute ici des arguments nouveaux. 

Les pages ciii-cxxili sont consacrées a |’établissement d’un ‘'Tableau 
comparatif des divers Lectionnaires, Notes marginales ou Listes de lec- 
tures de type gallican ’, dans lequel une bonne dizaine de témoins, dont 
plusieurs d’accés difficile, sont mis en regard de Lux. sur colonnes 
paralléles. Instrument de travail de premier ordre, qui sera hautement 
apprécié des liturgistes. 

Suivent les 222 pages du texte du Lectionnaire. Les nombreuses 
notes liturgiques qui accompagnent le texte, surtout au début de 
presque chaque division, complétent jusque dans les détails l'étude 
liturgique commencée dans I’ Introduction : sur l’origine et la significa- 
tion de telle féte, de telle rubrique, sont réunis une foule de renseigne- 
ments précieux que l’on chercherait en vain partout ailleurs. A peine 
peut-on relever quelque imprécision sur un point de détail: c’est 
ainsi que, p. 9, note, a propos de la rubrique ‘ Danihel cum bene- 
dictione’, il faut dire que l’antiphonaire mozarabe de la cathédrale de 
Leon indique le cantique de Daniel, ou du moins une partie, non 
seulement pour Noél (p. 38), mais encore pour les autres grandes 
fétes (pp. 29, 45, 51, 54, 57, 67, 129, 131, 152, 160), ainsi que pour 
les messes des dimanches ordinaires (pp. 235-6). L’on ne saurait 
assez remercier Dom Salmon d’avoir multiplié ces notes liturgiques : 
elles épargneront bien du temps aux étudiants et les préserveront de 
faux-pas quelquefois. 


* Les sources historiques, telles que les ceuvres de Grégoire de Tours, ont été 
amplement utilisées pour la rédaction des notes dont il sera question bientét. 
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En général, l’auteur est assez enclin 4 admettre les influences 
espagnoles; mais c’est 1a une question trop complexe, trop obscure, 
qu’il ne prétend nullement avoir résolue. 

Un index scripturaire ingénieux permet de retrouver tous les 
passages bibliques, non seulement de Lux., mais encore des onze 
autres témoins analysés dans le tableau comparatif. 

Louis Brou 


What is Christian Marriage? by A. T. MacMILLaN. Pp. xiv+ 146. 
London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1944. 8s. 6d. 


THE purpose of Mr. Macmillan’s book is (to use his own words) ‘to 
consider the doctrine of marriage as developed in the Christian Church 
and now held in the Church of England, and also to put forward certain 
suggestions thereon’. Before treating of Christian marriage, however, 
the author gives an account of marriage as understood among primitive 
races and outlines the rules regulating marriage among the Jews of the 
Old Testament and the subjects of the Roman Empire. These early 
chapters give the background on which the teaching of Christ on 
marriage was imposed, His teaching being conveniently set out in a 
chapter consisting largely of the relevant quotations from the New 
Testament. 

The author then traces the teaching and practice of the church, 
dealing with the subject under the following heads: the persons com- 
petent to contract marriage, the constitutive factors of marriage, nullity 
and divorce and mixed marriages. Those passages which relate to that 
part of the Church which is established by law here in England will 
probably be of most interest to English readers. In this connexion 
the author is careful to point out that there was no real change in this 
country in the conception or the law of marriage at the Reformation ; 
marriage, it is true, became a ‘holy estate’ rather than a sacrament, 
a difference which the author considers to be one more of words than 
of substance; further, there were some English churchmen at the 
time who doubted the indissolubility of marriage, but these doubts 
were resolved wholly in favour of the old rule that the consummated 
marriage of the baptized is incapable of dissolution except by death; 
this rule has prevailed in the Church of England at least since the 
Norman Conquest and still prevails. The first change of note in the law 
of marriage came in 1753 when Lord Hardwicke’s Act ‘ for the better 
preventing of clandestine marriages’ was passed, but this only affected 
the formalities to be observed in the solemnization of marriages and 
was acceptable to Church and State alike, being passed by a par- 
liament consisting almost exclusively of members of the Church of 
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England. This Act effected a reform which had long been overdue 
in England and had already been anticipated in the Roman Church 
by the changes made at the Council of Trent; thereafter Scotland alone 
continued to enjoy the lax rules of the unreformed medieval marriage 
law which recognized the validity of irregular marriages by declaration 
de praesenti or by promise subsequente copula, a recognition only with- 
drawn on 1 July 1940 (not 1 January 1940 as stated on p. 78). The 
next change came in 1836 when marriage in the registry office was 
introduced; this was more important, but it still only affected the 
form of marriage. The real change came in 1857 when the first 
Matrimonial Causes Act was passed; by this Act the jurisdiction in 
matrimonial causes (until then exclusively belonging to the ecclesias- 
tical courts) was transferred to a new secular court and for the first 
time a court was empowered to dissolve a valid marriage; this new 
power is the origin of the great cleavage which now exists between 
the law of the Church and the law of the State on marriage; in other 
respects, however, the cleavage was not great since, except in appli- 
cations for dissolution, the court was directed to proceed so far as 
possible on the same principles and rules as those on which the eccle- 
siastical courts had acted, a direction which left the law of nullity of 
marriage unchanged until Mr. A. P. Herbert’s Act in 1937 added three 
new grounds for nullity (his fourth addition, insanity, need not be 
counted as new). 

All this and much else is well set out in the book. It is a pity, 
perhaps, that the great distinction between a decree of divorce dissolv- 
ing a valid marriage and a decree of nullity declaring that there never 
has been a valid marriage is not always clearly emphasized ; for instance, 
on p. 83 the author suggests that ‘an unconsummated marriage can be 
annulled’. This is not true in Canon Law, and is indeed inconsistent 
with the law of Contract in general; a marriage that cannot be consum- 
mated can be annulled because there never was a valid marriage, but 
a marriage that can be consummated but is not consummated cannot 
by Canon Law or under the general law of Contract be annulled if 
otherwise valid, since the non-consummation is a matter arising after 
the contraction of the valid marriage and arises too late to vitiate the 
contract. Non-consummation is by Canon Law a good ground for 
dissolution and ought to be a ground for dissolution in English law. 
In this respect the author has possibly allowed himself to be guided 
too much by the wording of the Matrimonial Causes Act 1937, section 7 
of which, with complete disregard of the Canon Law and the law of 
Contract, boldly declares that a wilful refusal to consummate is to be 
a ground for nullity. This was the section on which a wife relied 
when she petitioned the court in a recent case (Cowen v. Cowen, The 
Times, 16 July 1945) for a decree of nullity on the ground that her 
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husband had invariably insisted on using contraceptives and had there- 
by wilfully refused to consummate the marriage. The Court of Appeal 
accepted her contention in an interesting judgment which upheld 
‘the generally recognised truth that one of the chief ends of marriage 
was the procreation of children’. The judgment would be easier to 
follow if the statute had permitted the court to grant the remedy of 
dissolution rather than nullity, but its emphasis on the procreation of 
children as one of the chief ends of marriage is most useful and makes 
it possible to extend in this respect the judicial definition of marriage 
in English law given at the top of p. 100 (‘the voluntary union for life 
of one man and one woman to the exclusion of all others’). 

The book ends with the author’s suggestions for the alteration of 
the Church’s law on marriage. This is the most valuable part of the 
book. In a country in which there is an almost universal right to be 
married in church, but in which divorces are being granted at the 
rate of about 12,000 a year contrary to the law of the Church, it is 
clear that something must be done. Mr. Macmillan (and many will 
agree with him) considers that the time has come when the Church 
should have the right to refuse a church marriage to those who do 
not recognize the church’s discipline. Some of his suggestions appear 
to go somewhat too far; for instance, he thinks the Church should 
refuse to recognize as valid the marriage of a baptized person with an 
unbaptized person; it is submitted that in a case of this kind there 
should be the possibility of dispensation authorizing such a marriage 
in an approved case; this is the way in which the Roman Church 
deals with the impediment disparitas cultus (called disparatus cultus in 
the book), and this method seems right and reasonable. Then the 
author suggests that the Church should insist, as a condition of treat- 
ing a marriage as a valid Christian marriage, that it be celebrated in 
church; for the Church of England to treat as void all marriages solem- 
nized in registry offices would be a very far-reaching step; it would 
clearly be incompatible with the view of an Established Church and it 
is feared that it would cause more mischief than it would cure. Mr. 
Macmillan justifies this view on the ground that it is not possible other- 
wise to know whether what was contracted was intended to be an in- 
dissoluble Christian marriage; but if effect were given to another of his 
suggestions, namely that the Church should establish machinery in the 
form of some kind of tribunal to which cases could be referred in order 
to ascertain the intention of parties, then this difficulty would be met. 
Many of our present troubles arise from the fact that the Church no 
longer has any nullity jurisdiction; Mr. Macmillan’s plea for the resto- 
ration of this jurisdiction, limited of course to practising members of 
the Church of England, should be seriously considered by all who have 
the good of the Church at heart. 
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The book is a well-written and useful addition to the literature on 
a subject which is at present causing much anxiety. 
W. S. WIGGLESWORTH 


The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking, by Dorotuy Emmet. Pp. xi+ 
238. London: Macmillan & Co., 1945. tos. 6d. 


Miss Emmet’s able and valuable study should prove most instructive 
to two types of students, those interested in the epistemological 
questions connected with sense-perception and those whose concern is 
for the fortunes of a living Theology. If her first four chapters form 
an able defence of the ‘common-sense’ belief in a real external world 
against the pure phenomenalists from Hume downwards and their 
successors, the Logical Positivists, the remaining six are an equally 
vigorous polemic against all varieties of thought which deny the possi- 
bility of a genuine apprehension of God ‘by natural reason’, from the 
antiquated ‘scientific agnosticism’ of the 1870’s to the Neo-Calvinist 
Fideism of which Karl Barth is the prophet. As is made abundantly 
clear, the two varieties of scepticism have a common root in their 
denial of the very possibility of Metaphysics: Metaphysics stands or 
falls with the capacity of human knowledge to apprehend the transcen- 
dent. The human mind has admittedly, in the last resort, to gather all 
its knowledge from the processes of its own experiencing, but the 
question remains whether, in and through the ‘subjective’ processes 
of experiencing, it does not attain awareness of objects beyond and 
other than those processes themselves. May it not be true that know- 
ledge by experience is always knowledge of more than the actual contents 
of the experiencing itself? 

This is, of course, just what Hume and all consistent _Immanentists 
are bound to deny, and what Reid, to take only one example, meant 
to assert in his classical assault on the whole conception of ‘ideas’ as 
the immediate objects of our knowledge. If it were true that my 
experiences bear witness to no existence beyond the fact of their own 
occurrence, there could be, as Hume saw so clearly, no rational ground 
for belief in the real existence of a world which continues to exist 
whether I am experiencing it or not, nor of a personal self, which, 
whatever it may be, is certainly not an ‘impression on my mind’, and 
a fortiori no ground for belief in God. Indeed, it would be hard to 
dispute the allegation of the Logical Positivists that assertions and 
denials about a real world, a personal self, God, are all alike mere 
noises without any meaning. 

The ‘plain man’ is not a metaphysician, and it is often easy to induce 
him to doubt the possibility of attaining knowledge about God; but 
he also habitually and stubbornly takes the reality of transcendence 
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for granted. He takes it for granted that the ‘outer world’ is there, 
and is what it is, no matter whether he happens to be experiencing its 
behaviour or not, and that his experiences really tell him something 
about the nature of this real world. He is equally sure that he himself, 
who has the experiences, is something real, and that he is something 
quite different from any ‘impression’ or sequence of impressions. And 
he remarks that the Immanentists themselves never seem really to believe 
for long together in their professed reduction of knowledge to the mere 
awareness that a certain sequence of ‘impressions and ideas’ is occur- 
ring. Hume’s candid confession that whenever he comes out of his 
study and mixes with his fellows he finds himself irresistibly compelled 
to believe with ‘the vulgar’ is typical. You may say of his arguments 
the very thing he himself said of Berkeley’s; if they ‘admit of no 
answer ’, they also ‘produce no conviction’. 

Nor has the plain man’s belief in ‘transcendent’ objects with which 
he is in contact and of which he gets knowledge through the processes 
of experiencing, ever lacked the backing of metaphysicians. Not to 
mention the great philosophers of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, 
evenin Hume’s own lifetime, his younger contemporary Reid had struck 
at the root of his rejection of Transcendence by his correct contention 
that Hume’s whole argument turns on a confusion between two very 
different things, the sensation, which is an event in my own private 
‘mental’ life, and the perception conveyed to me through the sensation, 
which is not a ‘mental event’ at all. (E.g. when the traffic lights 
change from red to green, I am made aware of the change by a sensa- 
tion which is a private occurrence in my own mental life, but this 
sensation is not the change from red to green, it is the seeing of the 
change. That change itself would equally be taking place if I happened 
to be stone-blind. The whole importance of the sensation to me is 
precisely that it does thus yield me knowledge which ‘transcends’ 
awareness of its own occurrence.) Reid further goes on to show that 
unless this were true, there could be neither memory of my own past, 
nor historical knowledge, nor science. Hume himself has, at every 
turn in his reasoning, to assume that when I have what he calls an 
‘idea’, I recognize it as the ‘idea’ of a certain past impression. The 
‘idea’ thus testifies, as on Hume’s principles it could not possibly do, to 
an existence beyond its own, the former existence of an ‘impression’ 
which is no longer present. Without ‘transcendence’ of some kind, 
there can be no knowledge by experience whatsoever, and if there is 
‘transcendence’ of any kind, there is an end of thorough-going 
Phenomenalism. 

Miss Emmet nowhere mentions the name of Reid, and I fancy she 
is not very well acquainted with his writings. This is of little moment, 
as her special purpose is to deal not with Hume, but with more recent 
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representatives of Immanentism, Logical Positivists, and exponents of 
the Gestalt psychology. As against the Logical Positivists, I think, if I 
may venture to say so, that she is particularly happy in her comments on 
their language about verification. It is on the plea that assertions which 
cannot be verified may be dismissed as unmeaning noises that some 
of them dismiss all theological, and others all ethical, propositions as 
meaningless verbiage. The implication seems to be that the verification 
of my statements is a process which involves no sort of ‘ transcendence’ 
of experience, considered as a mere string of ‘private’ experiences. 
This, as Miss Emmet points out, is a complete travesty of the process 
of scientific verification. When the results of A are ‘verified’ by the 
observations of B, made at a later date, and perhaps in another conti- 
nent, the getting of A’s results is an experience of A, not of B, the 
making of B’s observations an experience of B, not of A; there is no 
experience to which both processes belong. Verification, as under- 
stood in science, is a ‘ communal affair’; it is a mere unessential accident 
that the enunciation of the original results and the verifying should 
be experienced by the same subject. Not to mention that even when 
A verifies his own results, there is always the awkward question how, 
on a purely Immanentist theory, a past event can ever be verified. 
‘Experimental verification in the physical sciences is not merely a 
matter of recording sense-impressions; it is a matter of devising 
techniques by means of which the requisite sense-impressions may be 
obtained. So verification by the senses in any exact science depends on 
a state of relationship in which the observer stands to a number of other 
processes and other people’ (p. 94 sq.). 

Miss Emmet is also, I think, particularly happy in her criticism of 
the last refuge of the doctrine of ‘representative perception’, the 
theory that the possibility of getting knowledge of the external world 
through perception is explained by some sort of structural identity of 
form between (a) events in the ‘outside’ world, (b) physiological 
processes in the nervous system, (c) ‘mental events in consciousness’. 
As she says, even if we can contrive to understand what such a structural 
identity of form could mean as between (a) and (6), it is hard to see 
how it could exist between either (a) or (b) and (c). A sound theory 
of sense-perception will be a realist one, but it cannot conceivably be 
a ‘copy’ theory. 

If all our knowledge comes to us primarily through experience and 
yet is knowledge of objects that transcend the process of experience 
itself then experience is throughout, to use a term borrowed by Miss 
Emmet from Whitehead, bi-polar. It is rooted in human reactions to 
the situations in which we are placed, and these reactions are always 
tinged with characteristic human emotionality, yet they also yield 
knowledge of a real world which includes the sub-human and may 
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equally well include the superhuman. Our problem is to know just 
what, in our experience as it comes to us, belongs to the subjective 
and human pole, and what to the objective. Not only our religion, 
but our science, morality, art, even our everyday ‘ common-sense’ atti- 
tude to men and things have the metaphysical character of an attempt 
to reach a transcendent object through specifically human experiences, 
—‘anthropomorphism’ besets them all; in all we are faced with the 
problem of the legitimacy of analogy, which is raised in a peculiarly 
acute form in the Thomist insistence on the ‘analogical’ character of 
our knowledge of God. (Think of the manifest anthropomorphism of 
all attempts in literature to depict the life of the animals, trees, flowers, 
and again of the way in which we unavoidably use language about 
stresses, strains, attractions, repulsions, and the like in our very natural 
science itself.) 

In all these cases we are met by the same difficulty, that of saying 
what, if any, positive contribution is made to our knowledge of the 
objects by analogies confessedly drawn from the relations of human 
beings to other human beings and to the ‘things’ around them. But in 
theology the task becomes exceptionally difficult, because these analo- 
gies are used here as a basis for assertions about further relations not of 
persons and things to one another, but of the whole complex of the 
‘creatures’ to a transcendent source of being beyond itself. The diffi- 
culties to be encountered are fairly and fully set out and ably discussed 
in the chapters in which Miss Emmet considers the nature of Faith, the 
recently revived advocacy of a ‘blind’, non-rational faith as the only 
‘organ’ of a genuine apprehension of God, and the great Thomist 
conception of the ‘ Analogy of Being’. I only wish space would permit 
me to try to do something like justice to the acuteness and sound 
judgement of these delightful chapters, but alas, it does not; I can 
only promise any readers of these lines great profit if they will study 
Miss Emmet’s pages for themselves, and particularly if they will ponder 
well what she writes on a most important topic which has not yet 
received the full attention it deserves from theologians and meta- 
physicians—I mean the distinction between more and less important 
analogies and our means of discerning which of them are of capital 
importance for the theologian’s purpose. It is instructive to find that, 
with all her appreciation of the great constructive achievement of 
Thomism, she shares the view of Dr. E. R. Bevan and not a few other 
contemporary philosophers that ‘analogy’, by itself, without some sort 
of non-analogical supplementation is not a sufficiently firm basis for 
a genuine apprehension of God by ‘natural reason’. (For, I take it, 
we have to get outside analogy itself, if we are to have a criterion for 
the selection of the analogies which should be of dominant importance.) 

I regret that so admirable an essay should be disfigured by a few 
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most unfortunate errors of the press. (On p. 122 mediate is printed 
meditate ; on p. 153 the Greek for ‘ minding one’s own business’ is given 
as TO TavToo mparrew; on p. 44 the printer has turned ‘affective tone’ 
into ‘effective tone’; worst of all, on p. 45 the famous words about a 
‘green thought in a green shade’ are twice over ascribed to Marlowe. 
These are not numerous errors, but it is a pity they should disfigure 
so admirable a book.) A. E. TAYLOR 


The Word as Truth: a Critical Examination of the Christian Doctrine 
of Revelation in the Writings of Thomas Aquinas and Karl Barth, 
by ALAN FAIRWEATHER. Pp. xvi+ 148. Redhill: Lutterworth Press, 
1944. 10s. 6d. 


THE sub-title of this book sufficiently describes its scope. I must 
confess to an acquaintance with Barthian literature less than a reviewer 
of this book ought perhaps to possess, but so far as I have been able 
to follow the author (who cannot be said to be master of a lucid style), 
I think I should agree with him that, while the emphasis laid by Barth 
and his school on direct acquaintance with a really present God as a 
necessary feature of any genuine revelation is to be welcomed as a 
correction of any view (such as may seem to be suggested by St. 
Thomas’s method of exposition, combined with his Aristotelian epis- 
temology) according to which revelation can be adequately expressed 
in a dogmatic deposit of truth embodied in a series of propositions, it 
is no less necessary to insist that ‘no acquaintance with God is possible 
save through the rational apprehension of His nature’ (p. 89); and 
also that regeneration implies a real continuity between the ‘old man’ 
and the ‘new man’ which Barthianism tends to deny. Mr. Fairweather 
also appears to me to be in the right in indicating that the ultra- 
Calvinism which holds the imago Dei in man to have been not merely 
defaced but effaced by the Fall leads to an approximation on Barth’s 
part to Manichaean dualism (p. 144) and leaves no room for a 
praeparatio evangelica (p. 89), thereby recalling certain features of the 
Marcionite heresy. Nor should | disagree with much of Mr. 
Fairweather’s criticism of St. Thomas in the chapter devoted to him; 
but, although in an earlier passage (p. 6) he had laid down what I hold 
to be the true principle that ‘a discovery of natural reason may be 
revelation’, he does not always remember that if this holds in regard 
to what he has there principally in mind, the results of the investigation 
of nature, the same may be said of such philosophical speculation as 
we find in the Summa contra Gentiles. 

It is, as has already been intimated, to be regretted that Mr. Fair- 
weather has not been at greater pains to avoid obscurity. He has also 
an unfortunate liking for the needless coinage of such words, unknown 
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to the dictionaries, though easily interpreted, as ‘revelationary’ and 
‘mediative’. It may indeed have been difficult to find a good render- 
ing for (I suppose, for I have not Barth’s original German at hand) 
weltlich, as used by the Swiss theologian; but the associations of 
‘worldly’ render that word very unsuitable for the purpose. I do not 
think, by the way, that he will find authority for attributing to St. 
Thomas (p. 30) the phrases in composito and in diviso, though composite 
and divise and also secundum compositionem and secundum divisionem 
occur in the sense intended. 


Does God Exist? by A. E. Taytor. Pp. vii+173. London: Mac- 
millan, 1943. 7s. 6d. 


Tue publication of this book coincided almost exactly with the 
announcement of its author’s lamented death; and it can but be 
a matter of deep regret to all who value the great qualities of the late 
Professor Taylor’s work that we can expect no more guidance from 
one to whom for half a century philosophy and theology have owed 
so much. But, if it was so to be, this admirable little volume is no 
unfitting epilogue to the long tale of books, articles, and reviews which 
it closes. For here the writer, concerned as ever to share with his 
fellows the religious faith which he so highly prized and the reason- 
ableness of which he so stoutly defended, has set forth, in language as 
simple and lucid and free from technical phraseology as the subject 
allowed, his profound conviction that belief in the existence of God is 
no ‘creed outworn’, inconsistent with any outlook on the world possible 
to men who have assimilated the scientific knowledge available to this 
generation, but is, on the contrary, a belief required by our moral 
experience, uncontradicted by our scientific knowledge, and supported 
by the philosophic criticism of the limitations and implications of that 
knowledge itself. There is perhaps little or nothing here advanced 
that may not be found elsewhere in Taylor’s earlier writings; but he 
has so skilfully drawn together and epitomized his arguments that his 
conclusions are presented in these pages with a peculiar cogency and 
impressiveness. The unmistakable sincerity, the conscientious care to 
state difficulties, the balanced judgement and freedom from partisan 
prejudices (notably as between the ‘Hebraic’ and the ‘Hellenic’ 
factors in the tradition of Christian culture), which distinguish our 
author’s attitude from that of not a few apologists for positions 
resembling his, give a peculiar value to his exposition. 

Especially valuable, in view of the tendency of some with whose 
readiness to accept a divine revelation mediated through—and not 
merely illustrated by—historical persons and events, and with their 
recognition of the greatness of St. Thomas’s contribution not only to 
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theology but to philosophy Taylor was in sympathy, and who would 
be naturally disposed to appeal to his authority in favour of their 
general outlook, is the whole-hearted though (no doubt) not undis- 
criminating or uncritical appreciation which he everywhere manifests 
of Kant’s pre-eminence as a moral philosopher. This pre-eminence is 
shown in particular by insistence on the indubitable fact of moral 
obligation, which never requires or admits of any justification beyond 
what Butler called its own ‘manifest authority’, and our consciousness 
of which can only be understood if the moral law is ‘the expression 
of practical reason’, and not only of ‘instincts or sentiments peculiar 
to the genus homo’ (p. 114). There is no getting away from ‘you ought 
simply because you ought’ (p. 86). ‘Even those who in theory’ 
profess to deny this ‘always reveal to a little inspection that, being 
human, they do not really believe what they say’. For they argue that 
‘because nothing whatever is wrong, therefore something—my moral 
disapproval of adultery, or untruthfulness, or ingratitude—is wrong’ 
(p. 84). The fallacy here exposed by Taylor is excellently illustrated 
by the present Master of Balliol in his recent book The Two Moralities 
(p. 12) by ‘the pleasant story of a very modern and advanced young 
mother saying to her child: ““You must not say a thing is wrong. 
That ’s naughty.” 

The fact, thus brought vividly home, that all men, even those 
whose theory would seem to leave no room for moral judgement, 
nevertheless themselves make such judgements, implying the existence 
of imperatives which are, in Kant’s phrase, ‘categorical’ or absolute, 
and not merely ‘hypothetical’ or relative, is convincingly alleged by 
Taylor against any attempt to look to ‘science’ (as the word is now 
popularly used) for an adequate account of the world in which we find 
ourselves, ourselves included. But it is only one, if it be the most 
striking, of the arguments which he urges throughout the book before 
us to prove that ‘science’ does not and, from the nature of the case, 
cannot dispense with presuppositions, among them the knowing self, 
our acquaintance wherewith is obtained quite otherwise than by obser- 
vation and experiment directed upon objects existing independently of 
the knowing self; and that, in consequence, there must always lie 
from ‘science’ an appeal to that ‘educated and critical common sense 
which is meant by metaphysics’ (p. 18). ‘Suspicion’ (such as is 
betrayed by some eminent men of science in the present day) ‘that 
the course of things’, despite its amenability to investigation by scien- 
tific methods, when it is judged by that tribunal, ‘is, after all, unrea- 
sonable ’—this suspicion ‘which seems’ at times ‘to check our belief 
in God, would, if consistently followed out, be equally fatal to our 
belief in science’ (p. 98). But nowhere is there in Taylor's criticism 
of the exorbitant claims sometimes made for science any hint of an 
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inclination to belittle or disparage its achievements or its authority 
within its own field. ‘As the New Testament tells us that there are 
things which must be rendered to Caesar because they are rightfully 
Caesar’s, so also there are other things which must be rendered to Aris- 
totle or Darwin because they are theirs’ (p. 171). Nor does he regard 
the actual testimony of science itself, apart from the consideration of 
what he holds to be its inevitable limitations, as on the whole hostile 
to the belief which it is the business of this book to recommend to its 
readers. On the contrary, ‘the vast expansion of our knowledge of the 
natural world in the last century or century and a half, so far from 
weakening the traditional ‘argument from design’”’, has made it much 
stronger than it could have appeared in the days of Hume and Voltaire 
and Kant’ (p. 37). 

To the original work, written before the outbreak of the late war, 
the author has, on re-reading it while that war was still going on, 
added a ‘ postscript’ in view of the obstacle presented to belief in God 
by ‘the searchings of heart naturally aroused in all of us by the terrible 
experiences through which the world is now passing’ (p. 161). Like 
all for whom reflection upon human history and the meaning of human 
life has been from youth up a principal preoccupation, he recognizes 
that these ‘terrible experiences’, for all their overwhelming horror, 
present no new problem, but only bring home to us one already long 
familar, and that the scale upon which the staggering spectacle of 
undeserved suffering is exhibited makes in principle no difference to 
the problem itself, which is involved in any such suffering being found 
in a world created and governed by a good God. ‘Once admit, as we 
are all ready to admit, in the case of lesser misfortunes, that some 
suffering on the part of the unoffending is not inconsistent with the 
divine goodness, and it becomes impossible to draw the line anywhere’ 
(p. 165). It is true that a contemporary of Taylor’s, whose work in 
part of the same field as his has not obtained the recognition which 
its originality and profundity merited—I refer to the late Dr. C. J. 
Shebbeare—has thought it worth while (in his Problem of the Future 
Life, p. 40) to discuss as a further question ‘Why there is so much 
evil’ and has replied to it ‘An answer is to be found in Professor 
Bosanquet’s profound remark that we should not be satisfied with 
a world which contained just enough evil to make us feel good. The 
more this saying is pondered’, continues Dr. Shebbeare, ‘ the more its 
truth will be seen. Human dignity would not be attained by the 
moderate courage and patience required to meet the obstacles of an 
obstacle race. It is in the struggle with overwhelming evil—with evil 
that nearly drives us to despair—that the highest human heroism is 
developed.’ The whole passage is worth reading. I do not think 
that Taylor would have disagreed with it. Shebbeare’s line of thought 
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on subjects which both have treated is often in accord with his, 
notwithstanding the mutual independence of their thinking, which, 
though they were acquainted with one another, is practically certain 
in almost every case in which their conclusions are found to coincide. 
I will conclude, as I began, this review with the expression of 
regret that the book with which it deals was its distinguished author’s 
last. CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 


Three Christian Transcendentalists : fames Marsh, Caleb Sprague Henry, 
Frederic Henry Hedge, by RONALD VALE WELLS. Pp. x +230. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 


THE time has come for us to begin to be able to see in true historical 
perspective the temporary alliance between Christian theology and 
idealist philosophy which marked the close of the last century. At the 
beginning of that century orthodoxy in Great Britain was mainly calvi- 
nistic, as was illustrated by Dr. H. G. Wood in some recent lectures 
on F. D. Maurice by the fact that contemporary thought was shocked 
by the laxity of Wesley in preaching free grace for all. This orthodoxy 
was wedded to an uncritical acceptance of the Bible which the Oxford 
Movement, while substituting the Catholic for the Calvinist tradition, 
at first did not disturb. Meanwhile the spread of the sensationalist 
philosophy was preparing the way for that dominance of J. S. Mill 
which Bishop Edward Talbot has described in his memories of Oxford 
in 1865. In advance of the literary and historical criticism of the Bible 
which was yet to come, theology could not take in hand the necessary 
revision of orthodoxy, andso, tostem theencroaching flood of naturalism, 
Christians naturally sought alliance with the idealism whose earlier 
importation from Germany by Coleridge was now thoroughly domiciled 
in Great Britain by T. H. Green and the Cairds. 

This glance back over that period of our English theological history 
enables us to appreciate Mr. Wells’s study of the parallel situation in 
America. As we should expect, we find it marked by more direct con- 
tact with Continental European sources of thought, and a more scattered 
variety of independent thinkers. Of the three here studied, Marsh was 
a congregationalist, Henry an episcopalian, Hedge a unitarian; they 
drew their inspirations from France and Germany as well as from 
Scotland and England, and their thought cannot be harmonized into 
a comprehensive system. They represent three separate attempts in 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century to preserve the spiritual 
values of the untenable Calvinist orthodoxy by men for whom Kantian 
idealism offered a hope of transcending its scientific and historical 
difficulties. But each took his own line. Hedge, as might be expected, 
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was more prone than the others to adopt the humanistic optimism 
which it is now fashionable to label ‘utopian’; Henry differed from 
Marsh in paying more attention to the social and political implications 
of their idealist monism. 

Mr. Wells’s volume, which is issued in the Columbia University series 
of ‘Studies in American Culture’, is a careful and scholarly piece of 
work. A brief introduction is followed by an account of each of his 
subjects in turn, the extracts with which their thought is illustrated are 
supplemented by longer quotations in a number of appendices, and a 
full bibliography gives further references. Whilst no doubt the book 
will primarily be of interest to his own countrymen, it helps to interpret 
our own spiritual ancestors and thus to illuminate our own history. 

LEONARD HopGsoN 





